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THE FIRST ASCENT OF 


BY 


OR eight years the virgin summit 
F of Mount Wrangell had called me; 

Wrangell, which the palm 
on this continent as an alp and a voleano 
in one, and has always typified, more than 
any other mountain in Alaska, all that is 
remote and fabulous in the North. 

Open the map of Alaska. 
tours that mark mountains appear heavi- 
est in three places. Farthest 
Mount McKinley; away to the east, 
Mount St. Elias. Look between them, 
some two hundred miles from each and 
a hundred miles north of the Pacific 
Ocean. There, in the valley of the Cop- 
per River, rises Mount Wrangell, sur- 
rounded by ten peaks, each more than 
12,000 feet in altitude, and 14,005 feet 
high itself, 

A rugged coast range walls it from the 
sea. That and tales of Eldorados, and 
a massacre of Russians by Indians at 
its base in 1848, for more than a genera- 
tion isolated the Wrangell region with 
a fascination and.a dread. Then John 
Bremner, prospector, spent the winter of 
‘84-85 alone with those murderous na- 
tives and found them abject, and in the 
spring Lieutenant H. T. Allen passed 
along the voleano’s base. The argonauts 
of 98 captured the valley, and with them 


bears 


The con- 


west lies 
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MOUNT WRANGELL, 


ROBERT 


Greatest Volcano 


ALASKA 
DUNN 


I was the first to make and record a visit 
to its slopes. 

Years ago two Copper River Indians 
went up to “look-see” the Wrangell 
They never returned. Thus to 
them meant death, of course, 
which is no tradition, such as all great 
mountains have, but a very live belief 
among those Indians to-day. And with 
St. Elias and McKinley climbed, Wran- 
gell was the next high-mountain chal- 
lenge in Alaska. In the name of science 
it should the first, 
Wrangell outside the antarctic 
continent, can you study the relation of 


crater. 
emulate 


have been for on 


alone, 


an active cone to a great ice-cap. 

On July 9th last I landed in Valdez 
on the coast, with an alpine outfit and the 
hope that my friend, William T. Soule, 
Jr., was still in the interior. A bitter Oc- 
tober eight years ago he and I had camped 
together in the MeKinley range. I reach- 
ed him now by the Signal Service tele- 
graph; and with the scent of cottonwoods 
and the riling 
my blood, in a day I had bought an old 
bay mare to carry my grub and blankets 
and was hitting the trail through the 
coast ranges. 


roar of glacier streams 


I footed it over the passes 
and aercss the swamps, travelling mostly 
in the luminecus nights, because for the 
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two hours that the sun sinks below the 
horizon in July frost sometimes numbs 
the fiendish mosquitoes. Billy was to 
meet me on the 15th at the Tonsina 
River, eighty miles inland, at the edge of 
the Copper River basin. He turned up 
promptly, and next day, riding his buck- 
skin eayuse turn about, we hit the long 
trail that leads east from the telegraph, 
across Copper River, and not quite 
touches the southern slopes of Wrangell, 
still fifty miles away. 

At last we could study the volcano 
over the burned and mean spruce forest. 
There it lay, surely the whitest, widest 
dome-shaped pile on earth. In Mexico, 
Popoeatapetl is higher, but extinct; the 
Colima voleano is lower, and neither one 
is alpine. And while during the ten 
years that Kah-Una-Lita (“ The Smoke 
Mountain,” as the Copper River Indians 
call it) has been known to white men 
it has belehed neither mud nor lava, its 
crater is often aglow for days, and it 
steams incessantly, sometimes sending 
vapor three miles high and filming over 
hundreds of square miles of the Copper 
valley with ash. 

Then only a plume of steam coiled 
from the summit, where an inky nub 
marked the crater edge. Below glit- 
tered a world of black pinnacles and 
crinkled séracs, the ice-cap prolonged 
through deep valleys by five great gla- 
eiers. Three of these—the Chetudina, 
Cheshnina, and Long Glaciers—might be 
routes to the top, and we were aiming for 
a prospectors’ cabin on the Cheshnina 
stream, as a base to reconnoitre from; 
for on a virgin alp, in the North especial- 
ly, you eannot climb through cloud or 
falling snow. Snow-line is at 6000 feet, 
which gives you 8000 feet of travel- 
equalled only in the high Himalayas— 
and often in summer storms hide the 
great peaks for weeks at a time. 

At five o’clock next morning we slid 
down the big clay bank to Doctor Bil- 
lum’s ferry on Copper River. Billum is 
a medicine-man. He keeps his people in 
subjection by foretelling attacks from the 
Yukon Indians, and tales of white men 
thirty feet high, with dogs’ faces, who 
haunt camp. 


“Ah—! Ha—!” he gaped at our 
temerity toward Wrangell. “ Kah-Una- 
Lita—” and turned to explain dramat- 


ically to his folks. Then he said t 
with vibrant solemnity: “No » 
Mebbe so halo [not] come back. Me 
so die!” And helped to stone our hor 
into swimming the wide Copper. 
That night we camped at Horse Cr 
almost within shadow of the vole; 
We were tired, and it came on 
Perhaps this, or perhaps being at 
brink of our uneertain business, k 


« 


A, 


C 


me to that acuteness which whoever 

ters the white, unknown places is always 
so baffled to express. At exactly midnight 
by our dollar watch I waked from a 
dream, vivid with horror, that my mother 
was dead. I went to sleep again. Just 
two hours later a voice outside the tent 
aroused us. A stranger had arrived in 
camp. An Indian was complaining, 
“ Hiyu [ very ] cold, htyu cold.” Billy, 
starting up, exclaimed, “ That’s Jo Bell: 
I know his voice,” and went outside the 
tent. I heard them talking together. 
When Billy came back he said, “ Jo’ 
just got here with a telegram for the 
Weber boys.” They and their partner, 
Von Zeiple, were encamped on Cheshnina 
River, for which we were bound. “ An 
other Indian brought it from Tonsina, and 
Jo took it on from the crossing. Bol 
Weber’s mother is dead in Valdez.” 

Telepathy? Maybe. The savage, awed 


I 


by the white man’s tragedy, travelling 
toward me through the wilderness night, 
each of us having the same goal—th 
very imperfectness of the transference 
somehow confirms it. 

So Jo joined us on the trail. We left 
it where it pitched down to Kotsina 
River, and climbed to the treeless tun- 
dra. Clouds veiled Wrangell, and we 
asked Jo, who had hunted sheep along 
all the five glaciers, which was the ezsiest 
to travel. All he would answer, and that 
sullenly, about climbing Wrangell wa 
“ What’s-a-matter Cheshnina? What’s-a 
matter Cheshnina Glacier? All right. | 
think.” We camped above its stream, 
and he went on to the Webers’. At mid- 
night we heard them outside, on their 
long tramp to the coast. “That you, 
Billy?” called a voice. “It’s too bad 
began Billy. “ Well, such things has to 
happen,” came back cheerfully, passing 
on in the grim half-light av-ross the waste. 

From the Cheshnina flats we explored a 
small stream leading straight toward the 
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mountain, into foot-hills. All day in 
deep snow, struggling through a blinding 
storm, we at length reached a 6500-foot 
Below to the left, northwest, we 
out a high draining into 
Chetaslina River, whose glacier was too 
steep to travel. Left bare, as a lip of the 
Cheshnina had retreated, the mesa joined 


ridge. 


made mesa 


its ice cleanly, at a point far above its 
terminal moraine. From the edge of the 
there to the summit of Wrangell was 
seven miles in air-line; by Long Glacier, 


ice 


twelve. That night we stopped at Von 
Zeiple’s cabin. He, too, favored the 
Cheshnina Glacier as gained from the 
Chetaslina mesa; so, after baking six 
pans of bread next day, for the mesa was 
far above tree-line, we reached it by 


crossing a divide, and camped over the 
lip of a small canyon, at 4200 feet, still 
five miles from the eternal ice. 

For three days we waited. For a week 
we had not seen an acre of Wrangell’s 
snows; for a month more we might not. 
We had only green willows to burn, and 
often were an hour raising a blaze to 
warm the beans. The tent got messy as 
an Indian camp. It all seemed hopeless. 
Seant grass grew here, and at night the 
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horses back-trailed across the pass to 
the Cheshnina flats—a twelve-mile hunt 
through the drizzle every day to find 


them. On the 24th a heavy snowfall all 
but swamped the tent. 


heard : 


But one night we 
4 sparrow singing, and down the 
canyon a gold-white cloud 
a 


rested upon 


plain of indigo and azure. 


We tied Buckskin to a willow 


melting 


Clearing! 


bush at bedtime; but at four o’clock I 
awoke and heard no horse-bell. Outside, 
no Buek. He and the mare had wan- 


dered back to the Cheshnina, to spoil onr 
first clear day, perhaps our chance on 
the mountain. 

I was mad enough. But Billy tore 
after them, and I climbed the mountain 
above the pass. Yonder towered the vast 
virgin world that it was. 
And there was our route: to join the ice 


dome, clean 
at a big cornice, to curve north, around 
and above the hanging ice Niagaras 
that fed Chetaslina Glacier. Just below 
10,000 feet, were two outcrops of black 
rock and a.giant bergschrund. There 
the glacier plunged splitting 
walls of ice into a valley wofully crev- 
assed, a: I knew. But in two steep pulls 
it touched the crest of the great dome, 


between 
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the edge of the old active_area, from east flashed Mount Blackburn, higher 
which the live cone rose like a tooth on than Wrangell—yes, by 2000 feet, yet 
its southwest quarter. dominated by it; extinct, and neither at 
Billy appeared with only the mare, the heart of the range nor bearing such 
for Buckskin had sprung both his fore intense glaciation as surrounded us. 
shoes. Without a saddle we packed her The low sun boiled through rainbow 
with a week’s bread, pemmican, ete., vapors from the dim glaciers far below. 


blankets, tent, tarpaulins, and making a 


heavy meal of beans, were off at last over 
the rocks and snow of the mesa. Two 
hours, and we looked dizzily down a 


Chetaslina Glacier. Inky 
clouds pursued us, level with their tops, 
and beat us in the race for the first deep 
prisoned us there an hour, 
our smoked glasses 
by the 1, and the poor mare 
slumped in deeper and deeper, flounder- 
and taking to the slivered 


gorge upon 


snow-field; 
blinded even behind 
glare. Onwar 


ing pitifully; 


rocks, they tore and mashed her feet. At 
last a long slope finished her, and we 
raised the tent and lit the spirit stove 


under the ice cornice. 


In the 


at 6200 feet, 


Overhead the great dome curved. 


just 


The coast alps seemed set so low and near 
on the pale horizon that we might have 
touched them. 

Snow tickling the tent awoke us. Lit- 
tle enough we slept, from the cold, and 
worry that the mare could not back-trail 
to grass, hoof - gruelled, foodless 
thing! Twice in the night she stumbled 


poor 


across our guy-ropes. But when the 
flakes burned orange and it cleared she 
had vanished. We ate, dried tent and 


tarpaulins on the lava, cached half our 
pemmican (three pounds) and the horse- 
cinches, packed the rucksacks—light stuff 


like blankets in the bottoms, heavy, like 
grub, camera, aleohol, on top. 
Onward two hundred feet we were 
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and 
rail 
less 
led 
the 
she 


and 


our 
yrse- 
stu ff 


like 
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rock, with the 


a statue, with 
forward, stood the poor beast. 
her down we should have lost the preciou 

We both said, “ Why, there 


d turned away, with feel- 





mbed and consciences tainted. 
the tuckering climb, up, up, hour 
*: over white wastes which blaze 


n deceitful grades and suck you in waist- 


RB AR a 


—__—_—_ 


ond with vour black glasses, and vour 


to lose yourself 


peak across the mesa, 


erinkled snake of Long Glacier. 


se cada Nate 6a aN tinal 


jammed it down, sniffed the 
Sacks on our backs 


inprotected in the windless glare. 
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We were at the lower of the twin cliffs, 
with the great bergschrund over the swell 
ahead. Forward again in an hour; soon 
the black lip of a fumarole, wavering 
steam, appeared high to the west. ‘“‘ Why, 
make that in three hours, easy,” gasped 
Billy. But no Till five o’clock we 
toiled under our curse of Sisyphus 
Then the way narrowed between the split 


ting ice-cliffs. Down from their blue 


facets were streaked the crevasses, count- 
lessly, veiled with treachery by a film of 
snow. Every step onward now must be 
tested with the tent pole, in the chanes 
of gaining no space safe or level enough 
to camp on. So we threw down our packs 
and pitched the tent against the wall of 
a sérac with a great grinning chasm on 
its face, at 10,115 feet. 

Billy started to melt snow “ Slow, so’s 
it won’t taste burned,” he erinned. | 
went out with the camera, threading my 
way among the pitfalls (fer slight grooves 
sometimes betrayed them), eastward to 
ward the crisp, snow-streaked hordes of 
the Kotsina mountains—toy ivory cary 
ines far below. There was Mount Regal 
(13,400 feet), a sheaf of bright needles: 
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there the ocean of ice-falls mounting in 
a vast anarchy toward the great Nabesna 
Glacier. And farther, just north of 
Blackburn shone St. Elias and his range, 
its tiny pyramid unmistakable, a strange 
erystallization in the sky, bubbles float- 
You ean’t 
much to see. 


ing upon a sea of iridescence. 
write it. It was all 
And upward, from the ice 
visible behind 
close like 

But that time I stepped squarely into 

death! 


‘ nough. 


too 
hanging in- 
plumy clouds stole 
living things. 


me, 


I had taken my pictures safe 
the trail 
body dan- 


Returning by same 


( ruussh / Legs and were 
gling into nothingness, elbows spread and 
During 
that shred of a second’s fall all substance 
inside my head, all the air outside, thick- 


ened 


clutching on the yielding snow. 


and leaden. 
All my blood surged outward to surfaces 
and but flush of 
I hung there, looking down at 


into something dense 


extremities, with no 
warmth. 
the two slithery green walls converging 
into doom. Horror was suffocated by a 
” Billy, here,” I 

‘IT am down a crevasse, 
down a crevasse.” He out of 
the tent; kneeled near me cautiously. 
“ Where’s the edge?” he “ You’re 
not on it,” I said. “Come a step nearer.” 
He did; and then left 


arm, rooting himself in snow. 


quick anger. come 
shouted, calmly. 


came 
asked. 
grab my 


the soft 
I kicked against the opposite wall, dashed 


eould 


my right arm into the crust, braced every 
muscle, leaped, wormed myself out. 
Neither of us spoke until we were eat- 
“Did you ever 
the stuff they give 
for some kind of heart disease?” I asked. 
“Onee I did, It routs all the 
blood away from your heart. ... That 
felt just like it.’ And I laughed. “ It’s 
rot.” I went on, “what you hear about 
your whole life ‘ 


ing pea soup in the tent. 
snuff nitro-glycerine 


for fun. 


passing in review’ when 
facing death. Nothing 
of the I’m not broken up and 
sha’n't be.” This with no back-thought 
that I must serew up courage by talk. 


you’re sinking 


| rt . 


The fear of death lies only in its appre- 


hension. Face to face with it anger sup- 
plants terror, as when you fight a snake, 
or strike involuntarily at a being who in- 
sults your manhood, 

So we drank hot tea, laughing over the 
the tent pole—Billy’s 
socks highest on it, then “the” watch, 


responsibility of 
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then my snow-glasses, then Billy’s black 
felt hat, last my socks and all the whang- 
leathers. At eight o’clock it was freezing 
hard. Extending the door with our 
boots, we shut out the magic tiny world 
away under—all the valley a 
smear of violet and ochre, a pond shining 
on the tundra, the burning scimitar of a 
river course. 

We pounded the névé to make holes for 
our hips and tried to sleep. Too cold; 
and all the obsession of the venture was 
now focussed and gripped too hard upon 
my heart. To-morrow, to do the trick, 
if the clear sky held! And that depended 
on the stray, mindless drifts of air- 
pressure and cloud. I trembled, in wave 
after wave, till I seemed to vibrate 
against Billy. If he knew the reason, 
he said nothing. I could will myself to 
stop, but the effort kept me even from 
dozing. And if I dozed, I would start 
up in the ghostly whiteness of midnight, 
my heart racing on like a fly-wheel that 
has slipped its belt. 

The sun rose smothered and whitish, 
over whitish cloud-bars. We sigh, turn 
over, dig snow from under our heads, 
light the lamp; wait as the slush steams, 
sings, in the little pot. After erbswurst 
another boiling comes for the tea, as we 
feel through our frozen and messy duffle 
for pemmican and shreds of dry salmon. 
. . . We stretched our legs outside in the 
first arrows of sunlight, and dropped the 
tent to get the pole. Light packs to-day, 
only the stove and camera. We mounted 
the bulge over camp, entered the sea of 
crevasses — trapped squarely right off! 
I went down only to my knees, but we 
iook the warning, and for the next 
two hours prodded ahead for each step, 
while our arms ached and ached. 

Four trips we made, up and down that 
4000-foot slope, now our faces blistering 
in the heat and glare, now our feet frozen, 
and every step we had to test first. Fol- 
low with our eyes as we would the parallel 
caverns sweeping down from those totter- 
ing ice-spires, recollect as we could their 
faint sears under the skin of snow, sight 
and memory always were cheated. Their 
menace seemed to be designed, a con- 
scious thing. 

They infuriated me. We were making 
very bad time, exhausted quickly in the 
triple struggle to break -trail, climb, jab, 
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all at once. Through goes the pole into 
azure darkness. You tear away the crust 
to size up the hole; jump if it’s narrow 
enough; if not, lay the stick down, and 
‘onessing” the crust will bear, crawl 
skittishly across. Why weren’t we roped? 
That’s no use for only two a climbing. 
And the snow grew softer, hatefully 
deeper. The sun 

blaze was terrific, 
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breaking trail, but I forged ahead, for 
getting short breath, the deepening snow 
everything. “ That’s the longest hike 
yet without stopping,” said he, catching 
up. I tried to explain why, but the words 
came tumbled and inexact. Yet never, 
it seemed, could we cross that deceitful 
slope. Fascinated, I watched a great 
coil of vapor 

spurt from under 








shot back and 
forth by those 
vivid walls. I 
would take off my 
glasses and bury 
my scorching head 
and wide-opened 
eves into the cold 
snow. Billy com- 
plained of head 
ache and nausea, 
and we sighed for 
snow - shoes. If 
the crust bore for 
a step or. two, 
“Sh! ’sh!” we 
whispered, “ don’t 
say a word.” And 
at 12,000 feet I 
got short of breath 
every ten paces. 
We climbed a 


smooth space, 











a balanced boul- 
der, willing it to- 
ward me. And 
where the névé, 
ash > blacke d and 
slushy, withdrew 
from the black 
ruff, there where 
the ice joined the 
warmth, no 
thought of a 
crevassed gap and 
thousands of feet 
into perdition 
ever stirred me. 
I erackled over 
the last snow and 
leaped upon the 
ash, in that damp 
and _ tarnishing 
breath of the 
earth’s bowels, 








with a mingled 








right into a yawn- 
ing chasm on top. 
Next, from a 
steeper stretch, suddenly, on a shoulder 
to the left, appeared our friend the fuma- 
role, like a black pie in the snow, and now 
inert. “There’s your what-you-call-’em 
—fumigig,” says Billy. It was noon, and 
we were very near the crests of the 
ice-cliffs, which joined the slope in lazy 
undulations. The snow was levelling, 
with the sky-line very near. All at once, 
straight ahead, loomed another fumarole, 
and beyond the horizon. It was a-crawl 
with gray steam and gave us an acrid 
whiff. Then—glory!—to the right and 
nearer, our slope beckoned up to a sharp, 
long ridge, black as if inked on top, and 
also alive with moving wisps, like worms, 
which crept close along its base and were 
whipped downward in the wind. 

My heart leaped. The edge of the old 
active area! The live crater couldn’t be 
many hundred feet higher. Billy was 
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thrill of victory 
and apprehension 
that was glorious. 

What was beyond? I ran up the 
ridge of fumaroles and came out. It 
was two o’clock. Beyond, on the far side, 
was snow, snow everywhere. A _ plain, 
two, three miles across—you could not 
tell through the refractive haze. The 
vast, dead chasm was filled chock-a-block, 
a brimming bow! of ice. Think of it!- 
13,000 feet and more above the sea, all 
but tangent to the arctic circle, immuta- 
ble in the swing of seasons—the world 
knows no desert like it. Squarely op- 
posite rose two heights, like snowy ranges, 
though surely no more than 600 feet 
above us. That to the west was squarish 
and mottled with cliffs, the eastern one 
a ridge leading north to a_ pinnacle. 
Farther west, through the mists now 
racing across the levels, flashed inter- 
mittently the two white nubs seen from 
the Copper River to be just north of the 
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live cone. Thithe r, but following around 
the steaming lip on which we stood, it 
dove under the ice-cap, was slashed by a 
crevasse, swelled into a flat dome, fronted 
the living heart of everything. 

A curtain of fog was snatched away. 
A tooth—a gigantic incisor pointing up- 
ward-—appeared on the southwest rim of 
the snow desert. To the right, on a frag- 
ment of outer slope, ran black ribs, creep- 
ing with slow vapors, downward into the 
neve. But except for this the cone was 
A great cavity 
was blazoned there, yawning upward to 
its tip. Streaked and crumbling cliffs 


all an oval of darkness. 


wavered behind the concealing steam. In 
a momentary stillness of the air the 
shreds of vapor thinned and hovered and 
drooped along the rims. Then they arose 
at the centre in hairlike spires, as from 
a simmering vat. Clinkery cave and cor- 
rugation sprang forth in horrid reticula- 
tion. The thing seemed to suspend its 
breath like a living being. 

The active crater that, and not very 
lively to-day. The core of fire upon this 
continent, inscrutable behind these snows 
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he was saying, and chose a warm, 
chocolate-colored rock to curl himself 
upon. He complained how the moist heat 
chilled him: that he felt “bad. Just like 
seasickness,” and was not hungry. I 
filled the pot with snow, dug into a nest 
of vents, and jammed it in the cheesy 
clay and whitish salts they had formed. 
In a while the water was almost 
boiled. I brought it to where Billy now 
lay under a boulder draped with fantastic 
frost flowers, in a pit of warm ashes. I 
lit the lamp to give the water a boost, 
and shielded it with the poncho—all this 
hurriedly, in a fret to be attacking the 
steaming tooth. The wind was getting 
frisky. I looked up. For some time I 
had hardly noticed how the glare from 
the inner snow-field had grown dimmer 
and dimmer, how the rumpled floor of 
cloud at 10,000 feet was furtively bal- 
looning upward. Stumbling across Billy, 
who lay flat on his face shivering, I 
dashed out toward the tooth. I stared 
into nothingness. A subtle, pervading, 
enervating air had sprung from the south, 
blending with the fetid steam of the 
fumaroles. But it was 
only three o'clock; 

















surely all would be 
clear again. 

Those next four 
hours! I try to forget 
the bitter years that 
passed in them. The 
victory in my hands 
was snatched away. 
We were caught blind, 
marooned two miles 
above sea in that sky- 
whirl of arctic fog. I 
gulped the tea; but 
Billy would drink 
none, and made me 
melt him snow. I 
would run far back 














A HALT FOR DINNER 


so near and easy to seale. First we 
would have tea, of course; and with a 
flush of confidence I walked east along 
the inner rim of the fumaroles. There 
was Billy, stooping over in the shifting 
steam, studying the vents, the patches of 
tiny teats or vesicles in the reddish ash. 
‘Your fumigigs squirt just like clams,” 


and forth along the 

hot rim, gazing for so 

much as motion in the 
hateful obseurity, and come upon the 
tent pole stuck in the ash and lined with 
a long blade of ice needles. The air was 
too thin to keep a pipe lit. Crusting 
my sweater with frost leaves, the steam 
pulsed, pulsed, silently among the fan- 
tastic rocks piled on the ash, moulding, 
rotting their ancient snow-caps into 
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CONQUERING 












crowns and helmets, into dripping icicles 
and skeleton - handed stalactites. My 
temples burned. Hope and ambition 
fought in me with the softer, coward self 
of retreat and resignation. You see deep 
at these pivotal times into all effort and 
all purposes. In a sort of agony I 
looked back on our long Alaskan track, 
the distance and 

strife, the dream 
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on about how much better he felt. “It 
would knock anybody, what I’ve eaten 
to-day —salmon, pemmican, chocolate,” 
he said. 


Then clouds shut in tight, so we were 
as well blind. We would lose the trail 
utterly. But we kept right on, taking 
the pot-luck that makes you shiver to 








and hard fulfilment 

ice underfoot, 
sleepless in the too- 
still nights far above 
the world all 
stretching, as my 
diary (written in 
the fervor of those 
“in 
one black and blast- 


moments) Says, 


ed smear across 
travelled seas and 
continents.” 

I was schooling 
myself to face re- 
turning down the 
1000 feet of cerev- 

















asses, surrendering 





all we had won; to 
lie huddled on the 
ice, watching, cast- 


RESTING 


ing all in the balance for fair weather and 
another try. At five o’clock I set two 
hours to wait. Oh yes, at six a bright 
*hink swam overhead, the gale eased, 
and a greenish-pink light sprang up from 
helow. Clearing! jut even to hope 
was like fighting the inevitable tides. 
The pain of surrender reached a cli- 
max at seven, as it began to snow 
through the gloom. “ We don’t want to 
stay till it fills our trail,” said Billy. 
No; that meant So at half past we 
started down, feverish, aching, weary, 
across the soggy ice edge, into our half- 
filled, ancient tracks; past the fumarole, 
down the steep slope into cloud and dark- 
ness, among—the crevasses. 

There the struggle began. The harder 
we tried to remember their succession, 
the more confused we grew. We could- 
n’t tell the tramped places where we 
had rested from our soundings for pit- 
falls. Billy would say: “ Look for foot- 
tracks. There won’t be any where we 
erawled along the pole.” Suddenly he 
stopped, violently ill, but talking right 
Vou. CXVII1.—No. 706.—63 








AMONG THE CREVASSES 12,000 FEET UP 


think of afterward. False courage, yes, 
but without it one cannot fight the wild 
at all. Ugh! Sometimes in the gloomy 
circle about our feet the pole jammed 
hard, often sugared away into the blue- 
gloomy depths. Yet finally we rose over 
the mound where I had slumped through; 
propped and stretched the snow-swamped 
tent, laid blankets in the bowl-shaped 
depression, sodden with tea leaves, which 
our bodies had made; and soon, too 
numbed to speak, were breathing out 
steam over our tea. There below slept 
the vague, dark land, chill and drenched, 
as if the rain had just ceased, only to 
begin again. Pasty clouds floored the 
abyss, in streaks, feathers, continents, 
hanging at all angles and heights, as if 
in petrifaction. 

Yet we sometimes slept. Toil is no 
less heroic for drugging the fret for the 
ideal. It began to snow again. An icy 
west wind rose and knifed me, till it froze 
the névé packed along the eaves. Then 
utter windlessness, as uneanny in those 
upper regions as their lack of oxygen 








5G HARPER'S 
life. Oh for 
lence, the steady 

Yet- 


and sear in the si- 
roar of falling water! 
“What's that?’ We start 


Oh, a crevasse caving in somewhere, 


some 
' 
boom ; 


and maybe we are warming another right 
under us to give ’way next. Or a stray 


gust flaps a rib of the tent, and you are 


sure that some being outside is staring at 


us through the phosphorescent wall. 
Davlight, but never the sun. In the 
pearly sffi! of flakes time 
leaped from six to noon, from noon to 
six. We never left 
We ate, dozed 


mechanically. 


gloom and 
soggy blankets. 

involuntarily, 
We never spoke, treasur- 
ing each drop of alcohol as we filled the 
Came with a blue- 
We marked it by saying, 
“Tt’s freezing now,” which meant, “ Lit- 
tle sleep on.” For day no 
longer lapsed into night, nor night into 
day. That was a lost 
our lives up to these moments, 


our 
dozed, ate 


stove. sunset-time 


opal vividness. 
from now 


succession, like 
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Flick! Flick! the north wind 
flapped the tent, the fair-weather wind. 
By half past we had hammered on our 
frozen boots and stood outside. Hello! 
There was the pyramid of St. Elias 
triplicated, raised and magnified by 
mirage into a string of pearls. And the 
bank of mist burned with an elec- 
tric incandescence. 

Whew! That gale blew. The mercury 
was at 8°, and four inches of snow had 
fallen. Through all the repeated upward 
struggle the crevasses fooled and trapped 
us worse than ever, the fine snow bit us 
in sheets and drifting volleys. We had 
to wait for blast after blast, heads down 
on the glacier. They filled our tracks; 
we had to break trail all over again. 
And I knew, and Billy that he 
would be sick again. He looped his red 
handkerchief around his face, complained 
his feet were freezing; yet, “ All right,” 
he said, “after the sun hits us.” That 
lazy sun! For hours 
the ashy-white gloom 


boiling. 


ice 


knew, 











mocked us out of the 
mouths of all the berg- 
schrund, each with a 
big azure jaw detached 
and ready to drop. Then, 
first as an exhalation 
from the snow itself, 
then like a blast of 
needles piercing 
nerve, but utterly heat- 
less, the sun touched 
the snow-fields into a 
moving plain of star- 
dust. We under 
the rim of fumaroles. 
Straight from the hid- 
den tooth blew 
nents of icy steam. 
“Smell — smell _ sul- 
phur,” murmured Billy. 
“Yes; we'll have to go 
around it”—from me. 


every 


were 


conti- 

















THE CRATER OF MOUNT WRANGEBLL 


Toward two o’clock the next morning 
I peered outside. Northeast a pure new 
light arched like an aurora over a bank of 
ice mist. “ Billy—all clear,” I whispered, 
trembling. But he not so much as 
grunted till three, when I had the soup 


ONE-HALF MILE DISTANT 


And to-day she was 
mighty active! 

Qver the rim _final- 
ly, at just seven o’clock, 
Billy stumbled to our old ash-pit to 
thaw his feet. I photographed, though 
knowing how the films would parody 
the grandeur. Soon bravely and dog- 
gedly, glum with illness, he was ready 
at my side, and we stepped off into the 
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LOOKING INTO THE STEAM-FILLED 


snow of the vast old crater. There was 
a thrill! Once thousands of feet deep, 
now brimming with ice, suppose warm 
spots remained, hollowing out caverns to 
let us through a pinhole into—Hades? 
But victory was ahead. It was a weary- 
ing fight onward against the snow-laden 
gale, breaking trail waist-deep toward the 
great tooth, which now burst madly with 
whipped The mist 
clung curdled and stringy to the bases 
of the bounding peaks, in a light imma- 
ture and smothered and the cold of the 
outer spheres. 


steam - clouds. ice 


The idea of living organ- 
isms here was silly. And northwest in 
the racing obscurity, Mount Zanetti, the 
great northern spur of Wrangell, or 
Mount Sanford, flanking us far away, 
rose and sank in ghostly refractions. 
Quickly it struck me—that were 
going down. Our fumaroles were eating 
upward into the sky behind. We were 
right under the big hump of snow rising 
just south of the crater, whose inky rim 
banded half the sky as the toothed sum- 
mit sank behind its pulsing steam. Why, 
now we were at the edge, too, of a vast 
snow-pit, a funnel-shaped hole hundreds 
of feet across, all dazzling and unscarred, 
burrowing down to a point—God knew 
how far below! Its inner wall was the 
cone’s outer slope, that we had to climb. 
A dead crater? Likely the live tooth 


we 


CRATER FROM ITS NORTHERN EDGE 


was its heir-direct. In a moment it 
yawned below us, a mighty drop; and we 
were ploughing sheer upward into the 
ash-tainted and heat-riddled névé of our 
goal. “Look out there!” Billy called, 
eaving through to his stomach in the 
glazed and broken stuff. He climbed out 
dripping with liquid ash. Muddy water, 
oozing from the black rim, rotted and 
pocked the ice, or seeped through the 
jagged gaps where it sloughed away from 
the slope. Scrunch!—and heart thunder- 
ing, panting, and too dazed to feel or 
care, I caved down into the muck. It 
froze on me instantly when I had fought 
out again. Thus we climbed, slipped 
back, climbed, wp that transient, traitor- 


ous wall, as it bulged out here in a glossy 
mud spring, there was caverned with un- 
knowable dread; toiled like beings in a 


treadmill—one that might explode or 
crumble in a jiffy into the soul and centre 
of the earth’s secret being: and over us 
the tented steam, rolling, rolling, all but 
touched our evelids. 

Then hard ash—chunks of black, 
bready lava—a reddish boulder or two— 
and we stood together at the edge of the 
main hole. It was cone-shaped, perfect- 
ly, 150 to 200 yards across, funnelling 
smoothly downward in one contracting 
yawn. I don’t remember what we said, 
how we looked, rooted there in the awful 
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We'd be 
And 


existence, like a released 


on this side. 
choked over there.” 


for- 
ward again on the north 
wind, in 


pendulum, swung 
those 

strous globes of steam. 
We marked the dome of 
the left, with 
its twin, jade-blue walls 
of ice 


mon- 


snow to 


that opened over 
the pit, and like spectral 
jaws drooled downward 
an icy lobe. And th 
high wall of the 
tooth wavered with kiln- 
stained, 


inner 


skeleton 
with 
wisps, dripping with ice 
flowers like melted tal- 
low, salty and 
brittle, 


crags, 


velvety steam 


cracked 
and splashed 
the hues of dead 
and tarnished 
rainbows, all ready at a 
touch to mingle and 
seethe in avalanches. 
But the top. We were 
in an elbow of the crater 
rim, level 
shot west 
ward. 


with 
flames 


whence its 
straight up 
the 
face of the cone we had 


From east 














ON THE SUMMIT OF MUCUNT 


It seemed that the whole world, 
that 
billowing 


silence. 


embodied in soundless steam, was 


from us. 
Then, magically, all vapor cleared away; 


rising and away 


down from our feet bit a dark, parched 
slope, bristling with grisly protrusions, 
and polished, blemished with 


ashy erusts and ancient snow, or lumi- 


or smooth 


nous with converging ribs of a strange 
whiteness. The earth holding its 
breath; and we, beholding its very en- 
trails, held ours—we could not help it. 
And we glared, glared down to fix the 
eye of that great funnel. And we 
nothing, Then, maybe 
from some needle-hole, slowly the chasm 
filled We 
breathed out, stared at one another, and 
spoke commonplaces, like, “ I don’t smell 
anything, do you?” or, “ It’s lucky we’re 


was 


saw 


ever nothing. 


with a rising tide of steam. 


WRANGELL 


around and 
climb it from the north. 
A steeper slope, yes, but 
the thing was sure! Now 
time passed like lightning. Again the slip- 
pery treadmill of mud and honeyecombed 
but harder and thinner.  Trickles 
spurted right out of the ash and cut little 
Be- 
low, black patches swooped with hurried 
steam, and out sprang the great wall of 
Chetudina Glacier. 


to swing 


ice, 


shining courses. An easier grade. 


Ash everyvw here soon, 


white and crackly with frost flowers, beds 
and beds of their huge crystals, all burred 
over with a finer rime that formed cease- 
lessly and clothed us from head to foot. 


Then everything plunged down, 
into the main universe of steam. 
into a run. I guess I velled. 

It was exactly ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, July 30th, that we reached the top 
of Wrangell. 

“ Look out!” shouted Billy, as I jammed 
the pole down. “ Don’t—don’t do that 


south 


I broke 
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again! I felt the whole business shake.” downward. Instantly 
) 


With the wall of gave a sleepy look in; but there a Thing 


steam for background, we photographed transfixed me. Was 


each other —the horrid sores from sun_ trick of eyes that focussed 


and snow burn on our fiery cheeks and the glare and gale? 


lips. I compassed off peaks and direc- the dream that from the moment of de- 
tions, sketch-mapped, made notes, all in scending had supplemented life ¢ 
a frenzied rush, laughing and talking at ribbon, a tremulous blur, rose from the 
once, but with a feeling that I accom- exact centre of the crater; transparent, 
plished nothing, and that time and “ the ” 


watch were racing 


on with a broken’ tinous sea growth. 


escapement. The pen froze and broke If was still there. 


and spewed all over 


the paper, but I crater, and Wrangell but the figment of 
scrawled right on, with illegible blurs and a mountain? I shivered, and plunged 


fly tracks, thanking Heaven that we had down the slope. 


just spelled out our names and the date 
and poked them under a slab of lava. 


A dappled floor of white and blue opal keep awake. “ Don’ 


cloud hid all the world. Miles sheer school keeps or not,” I kept 
down, Chetudina Glacier, a very Gehen- like a drunken man. 
na of crevasses, plunged under it. We the lip of ash, among the crevasses, light 


got not a glimpse of the Copper valley, fogs settled over and 


nor at the two-mile-high crest of Mount 
Drum. Anyhow, what mattered pano- malign was unbelievable. 
ramas? North all was clearer, by the twin 
hazy nubs and the 


Zanetti, and Mount 


mirage in an orange 


Kinley (magnetic 


Forty minutes of 


M* 


BY 


thumb of Mount the snow and wait 


Sanford raised by hours which fixed the illusion that reality 
mist and tilted to- had ended. Even through our glasses, 
ward us like a reflection in a concave eyes were jabbed as if with hot knives, 
mirror. And—blessed that we had eyes 
to see it!—the broad shoulders of Me- somehow we reached the tent 
west, exactly), like and sleep. By midnight I felt quite sane, 
one lighted window of an invisible house and, oh, so happy! And still higher than 
of splendor on the uttermost horizon. any one in the world who could behold 
living, and then the pole-star so near the zenith, we slept. 
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eyes are faded, but yours shine so clear. 


Looking on you I take no thought of grief— 


I wonde r if the new-blown roses cheer 


Yesterday’s roses, withering leaf on leaf. 












a queer drowsiness 
f course it did—the tottering, friable flushed me. Ten yards from the summit 
trap! Why we weren’t fools enough to I could have lain in my tracks and slept. 
go hang over the undereut edge of the | tottered down to the crater edge and 
erater I don’t know. 


woven of many threads, like some gela- 


Ploughing across the white desert to 
the fumaroles, I had to shake myself to 


And far down over 


into a white-hot, steely glare. 


trail lost, we had to plunge our faces into 


and we felt our cheeks scorching. 
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In the Other Room 


BY MURIEL CAMPBELL DYAR 


HERE was a fire burning merrily 
TT in Mr. Eliphalet Grimes’ grate, 

and on his table the cheer of a 
lighted lamp Such was the cold of the 
dripping rain outside, the dreariness of 
the wet, wintry wind which howled against 
the window-panes, that it was small won- 
der that the owner of this inner coziness, 
his back accidentally to the closed door 
into the other room, drew in a sigh of hap- 
piness. His day’s work had left him 
pleasantly satisfied, as always work well 
done and to be well paid leaves a man. 

Turning his neat legs in the genia! at- 
mosphere of the coals, he eyed them with 
a pardonable admiration of the comfort 
with which they were clad. Even during 
a winter when workers at other trades 
felt the sting of hard times, Eliphalet 
Grimes felt nothing. As he could look 
behind him to a period of almost unbro- 
ken prosperity, so could he survey an as- 
sured present and a future which offered 
no cause for alarm. No matter how bit- 
ter was the storm in the village street, 
he need not tremble at it. 

In his contentment with the charming 
side of life which he had found, he gave, 
from time to time, warming himself, a 
genteel cough behind his hand—a smooth 
hand enough. In the performance of 
this action, as in his eying of his legs, 
was no undue uppishness. Rather a 
cheerful self-respect. Eliphalet Grimes 
was a modest man. 

He was possibly a trifle beyond fifty, 
so that he had a right to be bald, with 
a fringe of hair edging prosperously the 
shining surface of his head. Although 
naturally possessing a round and smiling 
face, he had for many years endeavored 
to draw down his countenance into an 
expression of businesslike sobriety. But 
it had been impossible to elongate in the 
slightest degree the jovial rotundity of 
his body, fairly bursting from the seams 
of his black coat—quite as impossible as 
it had been to really suppress the high 


spirits dancing in his eyes. No sooner 
was his business done for the day than 
he became as merry as a grig. 

Not only were there warmth and light 
in the room, but a most appetizing smell 


of lemons, which proceeded from the 
pitcher on the sideboard at the left of 
the white napkin which was covering a 
little supply of sandwiches, not to say 
cake; at the right were four tumblers, 
polished to an almost inconceivable state 
of brightness, four silver spoons, the 
sugar-bowl, and four elegant china plates. 
Upon the hearth a column of steam issued 
gayly from the teakettle, which drummed 
with its lifting lid like a partridge. From 
the depths of his armchair Eliphalet 
Grimes was reflected in the kettle’s nickel 
side, beaming there rounder and happier 
than ever. 

Now and then he pulled forth his 
watch—with considerable of an effort, for 
it was a big watch and a tight pocket— 
and beheld its dial contemplatively and 
in not a little bright expectancy. Over- 
head he heard, pleasurably, his wife’s 
steps hurrying back and forth as she 
dressed. He doted on a friendly game 
of cards, and when the two which would 
make this practicable were to be his 
friend Mr. Cotton-ear Basly and his 
wife’s friend Miss Fanny Peadle, and 
when there was in prospect, besides the 
game, something a bit unusual to talk 
about, which had lately happened in the 
village, he was quite lost in rapture. 

Other people, when the breadwinner 
of the family had a paying trade, were 
wont to better their houses. But Eliph- 
alet Grimes and his wife had made no 
change in theirs, though it might seem 
cramped to soine. It was precisely as it 
had been when they had first begun to 
live in it and use it also for the purposes 
of business. They themselves still sat 
and received their guests—excepting off 
and on—in their dining-room. They had 
a parlor with the best—the door into it 
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at Eliphalet’s back but it being fre- 
quently required in the demands of trade, 
having a street entrance, and conven- 
iently situated in regard to the workshop 
in the rear of the house, it had long been 
abandoned for continued use. There 
were just enough occasions, in between- 
times, that Louisa Grimes could receive 
her company in it to show that she had 
a parlor. To-night was evidently not one 
of these opportunities, since the door was 
swung to. But it would make no differ- 
ence to anybody. All of their friends 
understood about now being parlor vis- 
itors and now not. 

The hands of his watch getting around 
very slowly, to put in his time Eliphalet 
Grimes arose and ope ned the closed door 
and disappeared into the other room. 
It containing no fire whatever, there 
breathed against him, as he entered it, a 
singular chill. But he whistled happily 
to himself, taking the night lamp, burn- 
ing dimly on the mantelpiece, and going 
over to something along the wall, on 
which he bestowed a contented scrutiny. 
The shadows about this object, when he 
had put the lamp back, seemed to lie 
athwart it more deeply, with a yet more 
appalling gloom and cold. No less than 
the dark clamor of the storm outside was 
the tune that he was whistling incapable 
of breaking the stillness which encom- 
passed it. But he came out cheerfully, 
and closed the door again. 

A plump hand dragged the curtain 
aside which covered the opening of the 
stairway that led to the bedrooms 
above. Louisa Grimes made a delightful 
rustle as she moved. She did love to 
rustle! Above her green silk she was 
still flushed with the exertion of dressing 
in a hurry. She was still working at her 
hooks, coming to stand over the grate. 

“Why, Pet,” exclaimed Eliphalet 
Grimes, gallantly, “if you don’t look as 
young when you’re dressed up as when 
I married you!” 

“ Now, ’Liphalet!” she smiled, bending 
over to poke up the fire. Plain'y the 
years had rested on Louisa Grimis un- 
heavily. She was rosy and stouter even 
than Eliphalet. Indeed she had more the 
gay dimensions of the teakettle than of 
anything else about. “ Ain’t it gettin’ 
past time for ’em?” she asked with a 
shade of anxiety. Relishing above all 
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other social experiences Fanny Peadle’s 
and Cotton-ear Basly’s weekly dropping 
in for ecards on Tuesday night, she was 
fearful lest the storm to-night should 
prevent their coming. 

Before Eliphalet Grimes could answer, 
the wind blew against the porch door 
with an extraordinary violence, which 
apparently landed on the door-step the 
guests, who had been making their way 
down the street in the fierce rain toward 
the streak of light glowing from the win- 
dows. For immediately there sounded the 
noise of feet stamping in goloshes. 

Eliphalet Grimes found the door knob 
in an instant. “ Don’t waste no time 
a-comin’ in!” he ealled out, joyfully. 

A woman’s streaming face was thrust 
coquettishly through the door frame, fol 
lowed by a brace of moist spectacles and 
an overcoat, its shabby edges dripping. 

“Land! if we ain’t glad to git here!” 
gasped Miss Peadle. “I can tell you, 
Louisa, I wouldn’t ’a’ ruined my feather 
for everybody.” 

“You poor ecreeturs!” cried Louisa 
Grimes. “ Take off your things an’ dry.” 

“A turrible rain,” sympathized Eliph- 
alet, setting a soaked cotton umbrella 
hospitably in the coal hod. 

But no inclemeney of the weather 
could really dampen the oceasion at all. 
“Who keers?” Miss Peadle ejaculated 
with a giggle. 

Such was the force of this remark that 
everybody began to laugh tremendously. 

Fanny Peadle was done up in a great 
many wrappings, which she took off very 
fashionably. As she removed layer after 
layer, she glanced from her friend Louisa 
to the closed door into the other room. 
Louisa Grimes, turning her eyes in the 
same direction, nodded. Wiping his 
spectacles, Cotton-ear Basly, who was al- 
ways looking at Miss Peadle, glanced, 
too, at the door. Eliphalet Grimes, fol- 
lowing the glances of the others, coughed 
onee more genteelly behind his hand. 

The final shedding of Miss Peadle’s 
cloak revealed an angular brown dress, 
with a caseade of lace, not exactly ex- 
pensive, down the front of it, its meshes 
jabbed through with an alarming number 
of blue-headed pins. ° She had rather a 
longish waist, surrounded by a belt which 
no one could say was too snug, since 
there was actually, she could tell one her- 
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self, space for any large article to be 
thrust had 


rather a longish face, faded, per- 


her. She 
a trifle 


and 


between it and 


and and 
rather brownish hair for a lady no longer 
in her first youth. 
to her puffs cautiously. 


haps, vet kind Vivacious ; 
She put up her hands 
“Could I 
she said, archly, to Louisa. 


- Why, to be 


CGirimes. 


answered Louisa 
that is, if you 
mind the looks of the bureau.” 
*Ta 
Louisa,” she giggled, “I 
left a worse one.” 

At this clever little sally everybody 
laughed again. 


sure,” 
“Go right up 
won't 

Miss Peadle sought the stairway. 


Warrant you, 


Tripping down-stairs, she had a_ be- 
coming dab of powder on either cheek. 
She glanced over again toward the other 
room. “ My! wasn’t it awful?” she said, 
sitting down before the fire in her lively 
fashion and putting out a pair of shoes 
adorned with bows. 

“My!” Eliphalet 


posedly. 


said Grimes, com- 


ex 


went 


Cotton-ear Basly stooped forward. 
had a-told 
William last 
He impressively. It 
was clear that existence had not gone as 
easily with him as with Eliphalet Grimes. 
He was thin and dingy, his chest hol- 
lowed from a lifetime on a bookkeeper’s 
stool. From one ear protruded the tuft 
of cotton which he habitually wore be- 
Be- 
hind his spectacles his eyes had a dulled 
look. But they did not have half as much 
loneliness and care in them as before he 
had met Miss Peadle. Since that golden 
day had dawned upon him he had been 
remarkably brightened. 
“Now don’t get to 
begged Louisa Grimes, 
drawed up to the table.” 
Fanny Peadle lifted her forefinger play- 
fully. “ Not another word, Mr. Basly!” 
Love had made of her, too, quite a dif- 
ferent person. She had always used to 
seem very tired, although she was as 
brave as anybody could be who did plain 
sewing in her front room year after year, 
never daring to stop, and cooked her 
scanty meals in her back one, and ate 
them all alone, and every day saw herself 
growing older and nearer to a future 
holding nothing for her in particular but 


anybody me when I 


Wyatt’s 


paused 


home to house 


night 


cause of a sensitiveness to draughts. 


*bout 
we're 


tellin’ 
“till 


it,” 


all 
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more plain sewing and more lonely meals, 
until her thimble stiffened, 
goodness knows would 
her then. Despite the knowledge which 
she and Mr. had had the 
first that they could not marry on his 
slender salary probably for several years, 
she had nevertheless bloomed out like a 
geranium taken from a cellar. Louisa 
Grimes was constantly astonished at the 


finger and 


what happen to 


Basly from 


arts and graces she suddenly produced 
like blossoms. 

“°Twas a strange thing!” 
Basly shook his head. 

“Not another feeny word!” 
Miss Peadle. 

While she toasted her shoes, and Louisa 
Grimes bustled about, changing the lamp 
from the middle to side of the 
table, and trotting nimbly over to the 
chimney closet to fetch a thumbed pack 
of cards, the bookkeeper kept bottling 
himself up by hard work, as though no 
one in the room had heard what he had 
to say, nor knew anything of a certain 
event. Though everybody had, and knew 
all there was to know of it. 

Eliphalet had learned of it 
very early that morning, from the book- 
keeper himself. 

And Fanny Peadle, fed on rumors all 
day, but a few moments before, as she 
and Mr. Basly made their way to the 
house, had been asking eager questions, 
which had been answered and verified. 
But the four had not hitherto sat to- 
gether over the matter. 

“Tf I don’t get from the fire 
this minute,” Miss Peadle declared very 
soon in an intense state of interest, “ I’ll 
be roasted alive.” 


Cotton-ear 


threatened 


one 


Grimes 


away 


It being at once necessary to prevent 
the horror of this catastrophe, everybody 


left the glowing grate for the table. 
With much gallantry Eliphalet Grimes 
shoved the cards to Miss Peadle, who ex- 
tended her fingers butterflyishly and 
turned a knave, and Cotton-ear Basly 
immediately after exposing a king, and 
the host and hoste&s a five spot and a 
two—the two falling to Eliphalet—she 
gave a little scream of pretended con- 
fusion at the coincidence of the partner- 
ship, and accepted the chair opposite 
the bookkeeper, her faded face livened 
almost to youth. 
Eliphalet Grimes 


sat shuffling the 
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ecards meaninglessly. “’Twas a strange 
thing!” he suggested. As he sat down, 
the closed door was in front of him, and 
he lifted his eyes to it. 

repeated the book- 
keeper. He started to work with his 


‘A strange thing!” 
dingy thumb on the surface of the table. 
; 

going back to the beginning to make a 


Nobody gainsayed him the privilege « 


now familiar tale the plainer. 

Seven years before he had taken a 
room in William Wyatt’s house, already 
sunk to decay, the gate rusted and 
fallen apart, and stains on the walls 
from the leaking eaves, all the money 
gone for Benny’s debts and wildness, so 
that there was none left to stay the ruin, 
and barely enough for William’s and 
Jessie’s needs. 

With his thumb he put down dark 
stains and rust, and a man and woman 
made old before their times. 

“ More’n likely,” said Eliphalet Grimes, 
with a bright glance around his room, 
“if William Wyatt had been a-con- 
tented to live in the house he begun 
with, and hadn’t a-built a bigger, things 
wouldn’t ’a’ turned out wrong for him 
and Jessie.” 

The room the bookkeeper had taken 
had been across from Benny’s, left al- 
ways undisturbed and as it was before 
Benny went off to the city, where a 
woman had sent him to the devil. 

“Oh dear me!” exclaimed Fanny 
Peadle. 

“As nice a boy to start with,” put in 
Louisa Grimes, “as ever a person seen, 
an’ handsome.” 

Cotton-ear Basly rubbed on to the 
table a boy’s chamber under the roof, and 
the chest beneath its window, with the 
B. W. eut hopefully on the lid. In the 
evenings, when, asked to come in, he 
had sometimes rested in the sitting-room 
on his way up-stairs, he had seen Jessie, 
bent under her shoulder shawl from tears 
and waiting for her one child, listening 
to the sound of footsteps going by. Often 
she thought a pair of coming feet were 
surely Benny’s and ran out in the dark, 
only to come back and try to knit again. 
Many a night he had heard her in Ben- 
ny’s room, walking up and down. 

“She always thought he’d come.” The 
eards flipped through each other in 
Eliphalet Grimes’ hand. 
Vor. CXVITII.—No. 706.—64 
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“Though she didn’t live long after you 
went there,” said Louisa Grimes. 

“She didn’t live long,” said Cotton- 
ear Basly. “Jest gettin’ quieter ’n’ 
quieter. An’ Benny couldn’t be found 
for her burial. He hadn’t wrote for a 
long time.” His thumb indicated a letter 
which had been looked for and had never 
come. After Jessie Wyatt’s death he had 
gone on living in the house. It was not 
long before William, too, began to fail, 
leaning more and more on his crutch as 
he might have leaned upon an only son. 
He had early told him his wishes that 
he could go on keeping his room as long 
as possible, which would be free to him, 
that the house might not be empty to a 
man coming back to it, and that as long 
as the little he and Jessie had skimped 
together lasted, he should pay the taxes 
on the place, that Benny’s home might 
not be lost to him. 

“He was sure, too, he’d come back,” 
said Eliphalet Grimes, reflectively. 

‘Tle was sure. ‘ He’ll come back some 
day,’ says he to me, takin’ to his high 
Cotton- 
ear Basly peered across at the door into 
the other room. “If anybody’d a-told 
me, waitin’ alone in that house three 
years, after the more’n twenty years Wil- 
liam and Jessie waited, that Benny wa’n’t 
too far gone on the roadithat woman had 


bed at last, ‘an’ begin over.’ ” 


started him down, to ever come back, | 
wouldn’t ’a’ believed ’em. An’ if any- 
body’d a-told me when I went home to 
my room last night after my supper 

“?T wasn’t a-rainin’ then,” said Eliph- 
ilet Grimes, “an’ there was a skip 0’ 
snow.” 

“°T wasn’t a-rainin’, but clear, with a 
moon,” answered the bookkeeper, “ an’ 
there was a skip of snow on the ground. 
An’ as soon as I got to the gate I 
seen that somebody had been up the 
walk before me, and I seen a light in 
the house.” 

“Oh, goodness!” cried Miss Peadle. 

Eliphalet Grimes stopped shuffling the 
eards. “An’ you never guessed who 
them steps belonged to, an’ not until 
you’d opened the front door an’ seen the 
man in the sittin’-room in a cheer be- 
fore the cold fireplace, did you begin 
to suspect who ’twas.” 

“ Not until,” answered the bookkeeper, 
“T seen the man with the wasted look 
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holdin’ Jessie’s shawl in his hands, did 
| begin to suspect who *twas.” 

“He'd come back,” said Louisa 
Grimes, “to tell William and Jessie he 
was goin’ to begin over!” 

The bookkeeper’s thumb worked out a 
man’s mother’s shawl, no longer used, on 
the back of her chair, and his father’s 
crutch put by on a shelf. “I made up a 
fire for him, though he didn’t notice 
it. I didn’t want to leave him alone, but 
I seen he didn’t want me. Said he’d 
had his supper an’ had been through the 
house an’ could find things for the night. 
He’d come on William’s note and wasn’t 
surprised to see me.” 

“ An’ you never thought—” said Eliph- 
alet Grimes. 

“T never thought.” 

“And you went to bed and slept,” 
cried Miss Peadle, “ because you was so 
tired, poor boy, and when you woke up 
it was mornin’, and there was nothin’ 
stirrin’ in the house. And when you 
come down-stairs—” 

‘I found Benny Wyatt dead before 
the fireplace, still a-settin’ with Jessie’s 
shawl,” said the bookkeeper, quietly. 

“Oh dear me!” Miss Peadle said. 
“You poor, poor creetur!” 

Louisa Grimes shook her head as dark- 
ly as was possible for her. “ There’s 
many a’ one that goes that way with a 
weak heart, after a life like his. An’ 
handsome still!” 

Cotton-ear Basly made a ‘figure fallen 
sideways in its chair, not yet old, though 
wrecked and done. “ Handsome still.” 
Working now with his dingy palm in- 
stead of his thumb, he wiped out the 
smears of a tragedy from the table. 

“Handsome still!” said. Eliphalet 
Grimes. He left his place a moment 
and stirred up the coals in the grate 
to a greater blaze. “You'll have to 
find you another room, Cotton-ear. They 
say the house ‘Il be sold right off for 
Jessie’s cousins.” 

It was not hard in so cheerful a spot, 
shut in cozily from the beating of the 
wintry rain, to turn from death to life 
and ‘hope. 

“Mebbe,” suggested Louisa Grimes. 
“vou'd better look for a house.” 

Fanny Peadle blushed. “La! Louisa 
Grimes, how you do talk!” she giggled. 

Eliphalet Grimes, to whom Providence 


had granted such measure of good for- 
tune, having to his account the two spot, 
shufiied slowly now in earnest and com- 
pleting the operation, and the book- 
keeper at his right hand tapping the 
offered pack on the top in perfect trust, 
he genially dealt out the cards. 

Seldom had he more enjoyed the Tues- 
day night’s game, the rigor of which it 
would have been cruel to overstrictly 
maintain in a circle of such friendship 
and spirits. If the bookkeeper too ten- 
derly signalled to Fanny Peadle what to 
play, the eyes behind his spectacles 
growing brighter and brighter with the 
pleasure of the evening; if Eliphalet’s wife 
was perpetually dropping her cards in her 
lap and exposing them, and picking them 
up again gayly; if Miss Peadle inquired 
every few minutes what was trumps, and 
was thrown into a great condition of 
fright, from which she was only extri- 
eated with enormous difficulty, at each 
trick she took, because she would have 
to decide what to lead next, and was terri- 
fied every time she played anything for 
fear she had done something dreadful, 
which she usually had—it but made him 
beam about him the more kindly and 
with a happier smile. 

More than onee Louisa Grimes, dur- 
ing the progress of the play, nudged Fan- 
ny Peadle to ask in a whisper, “ Ain’t 
Pa a-enjoyin’ himself?’ 

“ Ain’t he!—he’s such a dear!” cried 
Miss Peadle, putting forth a blossom. 

When the record of the winnings stood 
one game for each couple of partners, 
Louisa Grimes interfered before the rub- 
ber. She jumped up and trotted nim- 
bly between the teakettle and the side- 
board, mixing the hot water with the 
contents of the pitcher, from which 
had been coming the delicious smell of 
lemons. Her green dress rustled behind 
her as she brought over her filled tray 
to the table. 

Fanny Peadle threw up her hands. 
“Now don’t tell me those ’re chickun 
sandwiches, Louisa!” 

“©Chickun sandwiches.” 
Grimes smiled emphatically. 

His wife wiped her rosy face with 
her napkin. 

“T knowed you wouldn’t none of you 
like ’em!” 


Eliphalet 


“T can’t bear ’em!” said the book- 
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keeper. He was already holding out 
his plate. 

‘Dear me!” said Miss Peadle, “1 
won't never need to make him non - 

“T hate ‘em so,” said Eliphalet Grimes, 
“that I sha’n’t be able to eat no more of 
‘em than ’nough to build a. steeple piled 
one atop the other!” 

“Try an’ swaller a few, all of you,” 
Louisa Grimes urged, delightedly. 

Miss Peadle proceeded to construct 
1 spy-glass with great archness out of 
1» tumbler. “And that ain’t a choc’- 
late cake!” 

“Yes, ’tis,” said Eliphalet Grimes. 

Perhaps it was because Eliphalet 


Grimes’ guests had had some cause lately 
to notice the keenness of winter winds 
that they especially enjoyed the eve- 
ning’s lunch, 

But Eliphalet Grimes enjoyed it no less 
than they. There was no apparent limit 
to the number of sandwiches and the 
pieces of cake he ate. He kept contin- 
ually pressing everybody to have more of 
everything, being a man who loved to 
make others happy, never selfishly keep- 
ing his business to himself. 

‘You ain’t a-eatin’ *nough for a bird,” 
he said over and over to Fanny Peadle, 
a remark which she accepted delicately 
as a compliment, notwithstanding the 
fact that it would have taken a bird of 
rather a large description to have had 
such an appetite as she. But there in- 
evitably came a time when she refused 
anything more. 

“T couldn’t eat another bite,” she said, 


“ 


vivaciously, “if you pointed a pistol at 
my head.” 

Not happening to have a weapon of this 
order at hand, Eliphalet Grimes was 
obliged to content himself with filling 
her tumbler and his own and every one 
else’s with another steaming portion of 
hot lemonade. 

Miss Peadle helped clear away the 
dishes. 

Just as she was about to sit down 
again, Louisa Grimes bethought herself. 
“T ain’t showed you my new bunnit, hev 
I, Fanny?” 

“Why, no, dear!” cried Miss Peadle. 

“Tt’s in the cupboard in the other 
room,” Louisa Grimes said. “Come in 
an’ I’ll show you.” 

She went ahead and opened the closed 
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Miss Peadle 


thus following, as the room’s singular 


door. followed her. Once. 
chill had struck against her, she had 
turned pale, but as her acquaintance with 
the bookkeeper had made her at friends 
with life at last, so had her cheerful in- 
tercourse with Eliphalet Grimes and his 
wife rendered her at peace with death. 

Louisa Grimes took the night lamp 
from the mante!piece and screwed up the 
wick. Moving toward the cupboard, she 
paused along the wall in the shadows’ ap- 
palling depths and looked interrogatively 
at Miss Peadle, who looked at her. They 
stood over the coftin, which that morning 
Eliphalet Grimes had selected from his 
stores, that lay, always ready for use, in 
the rear of his house. The lamp in 
Louisa Grimes’ hand, as well as throw- 
ing its feeble gleam downward on the 
dead form of Benny Wyatt, shone up- 
ward or her rosy cheeks. 

“My, don’t he look nice!” said Miss 
Peadle. 

They moved on after a while to the 
cupboard, and the older woman drew out 
a green bonnet, trimmed with a parrot. 
“ Ain’t that lovely?” 

Oh, it’s just sweet! You always look 
so well in parrots.” 

“T’m dreadful fond of ’em.” Louisa 
Grimes laid the bonnet on its shelf again 
carefully, and carried the night lamp back 
to the mantelpiece, rustling past the coffin. 

Fanny Peadle’s eyes were on the room, 
“It’s a pity, Louisa, you have to give up 
the use of sech a parlor.” 

Her friend surveyed her carpet and 
her furniture. “IT ve been willin’ to 
give it up,” she said, simply, “an’ I’ve 
had my reward. They ain’t no under- 
taker nowhere "bout so well thought of 
as ’Liphalet.” 

“T know they ain’t!” said Miss Peadle. 

They reached their arms around each 
other affectionately, and went out and 
closed the door. 

Eliphalet Grimes could not have helped 
hearing through the opened doorway. It 
came well from Louisa to put into words 

which might have sounded vainglori- 
ous from himself—the fulfilment of his 
hopes and dreams and toil. It was his 
merry turn to lead. From ace, queen, 
knave, and ten, he placed his ace on the 
table. He beamed about him modestly 
and gave a genteel cough. 
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Breaking Camp at Kantara 


BY 


the last 
Cairo— 
the 
was melancholy 


E were nuw come to 


day’s riding toward 


Googaa westward to Suez 
Kantara It 


enough, indeed 


Canal at 
the nearing end of these 
weeks’ placid desert travelling from Jeru- 


salem; but yet remained one day of sandy 


the last our 
When we emerged from the tent 


open and encampment of 
journey. 
in response to the urging dragoman, it 
was to the wet shadows of dawn and the 
sullen haste of breaking camp—to the 
promise of hot weather, too, I observed: 
no cool glow of morning, rosily expand- 
ing, but a long wound of crimson light 
in the eastern sky, appearing feverish. 
The world thought I, was al- 
ready a blistering place, its ways listless- 
ly followed in the beating yellow light; 
and far the 
horizon of this vacant desert—the sun had 
now gone upon the 
own land, and the night air 
left still and frosty and blue. 
Mustafa, the entertaining camel-driver, 
who of our caravan was first to be under- 
way with his slow beasts, was waiting to 
give the khawaja the salutations; and 
having politely performed this ceremony 
with his teeth chattering—the wind blew 
bitterly chill from the north while the 
earth waited for the sun—he went his 
noiseless way into the shadowy west, 
trailing after his string of camels, the 
eamel-boys and swaying grown 
gigantic in the slow dawn. It was broad 
day, cheerful weather and a fresh wind, 
when we mounted to follow; and those 
of us who were accustomed to ride to- 
gether moved off at a foot pace into the 
sand, heartily breakfasted and eager for 
the road, leaving Ali Mahmoud and his 
muleteers to load the unwilling beasts. 
We had not gone far, however, before we 
were interrupted by a cry from the camp; 
and upon this we turned sharply, to dis- 
cover a Bedouin in flying pursuit, his 
young son following—a man of im- 


beyond, 


beyond— infinitely beyond 


down snow of our 


was there 


beasts 


NORMAN 


DUNCAN 
poverished seemed from his 
patches and tatters, when he had over 
taken us. 


estate, it 


“This poor man,” said Aboosh pres- 
ently, “ would offer a petition.” 

“Of what nature?’ I asked. 

“ Te wronged by his 
my,” the dragoman answered, “ and seeks 
redress.” 

“What redress have I to give!” 

“The man is encouraged by the gossip 
of the cook’s tent; it has come to his ears 
that six days past you dined with the 
English officers at El Arish, and he has 
grown hopeful.” 

The wretched Bedouin, somewhat bi 
wildered by this foreign gabble, still re 
garded me in sanguine expectation. | 
observed that his lip hung loosely, that 
wavered; and | 
the brown rags of 
beat with 


has been ene- 


diseased 
that 
abba 


his eyes con- 


ceived beneath 
his his heart 
tomed timidity. 

“Tell him,” 
no power.” 

“Tt is useless,” 
“having observed the 
over tent, the 
lieve it.” 

“Tell him, nevertheless, that I have 
no power,” I repeated, “but that I will 
listen to his story for the entertainment 
it may provide.” 

Aboosh complied with bad grace. 

“T am a tribesman of those hills which 
the khawaja may desery in the south,” 
the Bedouin related, “and I have trav- 
elled these many days hitherward afoot, 
my young son accompanying to ease the 
pangs of loneliness. I am in lamentable 
case, truly, being a friendless man, bound 
now to El Arish to obtain justice of the 
English, an enemy having sorely wronged 
me. We are two tribes of pastoral 
Arabs,” he continued, “ dwelling side by 
side, pasturing our flocks and tilling the 
soil, and have continued in this prox- 
imity in peace through many generations. 


accus- 


said I, “that I have 
Aboosh answered; 
English flag flying 


your man will not be- 
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EL ARISH—THE HALF-WAY CITY OF THE CARAVAN ROUTE 
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My little field lies between the cultivated 
ground of my people and the land of the 
tribe. That fertile 
adjoins is possessed by a 


neighboring 
Rot 
field 


covetous man, with whom I might deal 


great 


which 


sufficiently, supported by my sheikh, were 
he not the the sheikh of his 
Year by year this man has en- 


nephew of 
people. 
ecroached upon my 
land, now tilling 
a foot, now claim- 
ing to have sown 
where | my 
until there 
is nothing left to 
but’ an 


vielding 


cast 
seed, 
me un- 
strip of 
stony ground, and 


I am likely to 
starve with my 
son. The sheikh 
of my enemy will 


not redress me lest 
he offend the man, 
who is a cele- 
brated 


our parts and has 


warrior in 


a great following 


of disaffected per- 


sons among his 
tribesmen; and 
my sheikh will 
vive me no succor 
lest he involve our tribes in war, which 
have not warred for these generations. 


Nevertheless, 
son’s after me, descended to me through 
the line of my forefathers, and I have 
the boundaries the 
but way 
complied with the land laws of my peo- 
ple. I unfortunate man, 
truly, abandoned by my pecople as a sacri- 
the of our tribes; 
and it seems that my son will have no 


the land is mine, and my 


from 
every 


not withdrawn 


original marks, have in 


am thus an 


fice to ancient peace 
inheritance after me.” 

“Tt is an unhappy predicament, truly,” 
I observed; “and I am amazed that you 
have not resorted to a private settlement 
of this affair.” 


“To what end?” he asked, with a 
shrug. 
“To the end,” I answered, “of pre- 


serving this inheritance to your son.” 
“T might accomplish the death of my 

enemy from ambush, truly,” he replied; 

“but to what advantage this blood-feud? 





ABOOSH 
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for the man is a 


man of great family, 
and my son would presently follow me 
to the grave. It is better that I should 
ask the English at El Arish to deal 
justly between us; and to this he 
he added, with an upward glance of 
entreaty, “I crave the boon of the kha- 
waja’s distinguished friendship.” 


end 


‘I grieve,” said 
I, sadly, “that | 
cannot help you.” 


“Will the kha- 
waja not obtain 
that justice for 


me?” the Bedouin 


be Tet 1. 


Aboosh signed. 
I fancied that the 
simple dragoman 


would have me 
intrude. 


“ Give this poor 


man backsheesh 
in reward for his 
story,” said I, 


“ and tell him that 


the English will 

H deal justly.” 
“He will not 
believe,” Aboosh 


replied, “ that jus- 
tice is to be had 
without influence.” 
“The lesson, then,” said I, riding off, 
“will be to his advantage.” 
“Will the write no 
word ?” the Bedouin called, in entreaty. 
We rode in a direction from El Arish, 
to which city the Bedouin was bound. 
I wondered that he followed us... 


khawaja single 


From El Arish, 
of the caravan route 
the ancient Egypt, we 


the half-way city 
from Palestine to 
had for five days 
ridden through a sandy desert, sparsely 
bushed with a mean gray growth; but 
here, nearing the canal, was no vegeta- 
tion at all—an untouched waste of yel- 
low sand, drifted in great hills, the edged 
ridges now smoking in a smart breeze, 
valleys and brief plains set in un- 
changing ripples. At noon it was cruel- 
ly hot riding: the breeze had fallen 
away, the desert air palpitated under the 
sun, the yellow world merged its out- 
lines and was become a glare of hot re- 
flection, featureless to our protesting eyes. 
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ld 


al 





BREAKING 


We had by this time overtaken Mus- 
tafa’s camels, which we passed, and 
were closely trailed by Ali Mahmoud and 
his mules, with which the big master of 
the muleteers had followed speedily, ac- 
cording to the instruction of Aboosh. 
The cautious dragoman had said that 
though in the wide desert men and 
mules might with inviolable safety 
stray at will, the approach to town 
must be accomplished in company, lest 
some loss or worse catastrophe befall 
at the hands of practised robbers who 
might immediately escape to the con- 
fusion of a city. 

The younger khawaja, however, who had 
jogged these days on the back of an army 
camel, a thelul of beauty, was not riding 
in our company; with Taufik, the drago- 
man’s peppery broth- 
er, and Corporal Ali, 
a businesslike Sou 
danese of the garrison 
at Fl Arish, he was 
far in the rear, lost 
to view behind the 
sand-hills loftily in 
tervening. From time 
to time Aboosh turned 
in his stirrups to peer 
into the glare behind; 
and so persistent was 
the offence against the 
quietude of our prog- 
ress that I questioned 
his anxiety with much 
rudeness: upon which 
he answered mildly 
that if Taufik were to 
be accounted a reck- 
less vouth, Corporal 
Ali was a fool to 
indulge the younger 
khawaja’s whim _ to 
linger on the road. 

"7. tee, 3 
taunted, “of what 
you accuse yourself: 
you are not of the 
lion-heart.” 

He laughed. “ You 
are a rascal, and would 
tease me!” 

*‘T would not dis- 


cover you,” I an- 
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thus 
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to be anxious,” 


said he, turning to look again. 


For a time we rode without speaking- 


the young 


east, it seemed: 


dragoman 


not 


wretchedly down- 


inte 


rested, now, to 


keep his spare figure in the saddle with 
that exquisite grace to which he aspired, 
nor to poise his head in the proud fashion 
he cultivated, nor to glance boldly round- 
world, 


about upon 


the 
the saucy angle 


nor to preserve 


of his mustache, nor in 


any other way to display those vanities 
in which he was frank to find delight. 
“Tiere is a poor dragoman,” I pres- 
ently complained, “thus to be full of 
sighs upon a journey!” 
“T think 
replied. 


of 


my 


five 


troubles,” he 





Lor 








swered, “in this fool- 
ish solicitude.” 





WE HAD 


OVERTAKEN MUSTAFA’S CAMELS 






































































































































































































































































































































A BAND OF 


BEDOUINS STREAMED 


“It would be 
“to hear them recounted.” 
He spurred 
gentle little laugh. 


interesting,” I observed, 
horse near with a 
“ First,” said he, the 
smile yielding place to an expression of 
genuine reverent 


his 


and “is my 
Mohammedan, to be 
content with the forms, but a Christian, 


who must live by the spirit; and I must 


concern, 


religion: I am no 


constantly trouble myself with the ques- 
tion, ‘ Do I truly live in the fear of God?’ 
Second,” he is my flesh and 
blood: that mother, now old in 
Jerusalem, fled with over the 
desert from Mesopotamia, where my fa- 


“ 


continued, 
grown 
who me 
ther was murdered; those sisters and their 
five children who are now dependent upon 
that Taufik, my brother, going to 
America—of all these I must ask myself, 


me: 
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- Do 
as my father 
Third,” he 


“18 my 





them 
would? 
proceeded, 


| serve 


present duty: 
am I faithfully serving 
those who employ me? 


do they travel in the 
comfort and _= safety 
which I promised them 
according to my con- 
tract? And I am now 
troubled,” he added, 
looking behind, “ be- 
cause the younger 


h hawaja is not in 


sight. Fourth,” he re- 


sumed, after a mo- 
is my conduct: 
fail to 
myself with 
question, ‘Am I 

to the 


tunate? for 


ment, ~ 
I must 
trouble 
the 


kind 


> + 
hot 


un for- 
when I] 
was a boy, travelling 
the 
salem to 


Jeru 
earn bread 
family, I did 
not receive kindness, 
and I the 
feeling. Fifth,” he 
concluded, looking up 
from the hot road with 


roads about 


for my 


remember 


a smile, “ is my future. 
I am a young man, but 


one with many obliga- 


tions, and I cannot 
BY . . 
help troubling myself 
with the question, 
‘What is to become of me? A young 
man with obligations cannot honestly 


take new responsibilities; and, though I 
have no one in view at present, I cannot 
help wondering—”’ 

And the excellent young fellow’s recital 
ended in a burst of bashful laughter. 


We were interrupted, now, by the ap 
pearance of a band of Bedouin travellers, 
streaming unexpectedly over a near-by 
They swinging down the 

hoof-marked track toward the 
valley wherein we labored deep in the 
sand-drift; and I that those 
mounted among them rode their camels 
without weariness, and that those afoot 
trod jauntily, all of them advancing with 
much hilarity, of calling to one another 


rise, came 


faintly 


observed 
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and of a chantlike singing. They would 
hearten themselves for the road by chant- 
ing war-songs (said Aboosh); and I re- 
call that the approach in this manner 
the long stride, the vigorous carriage, 
accompanied by the rhythmical sound of 
voices—was an enlivening spectacle. 

There was none poor among them, it 
seemed ; they were 
clad in fabries of 
price, worn with an 
air in keeping with 
proud countenances, 
and the trappings of 
the beasts were new 
and abundant: here. 
indeed, was neither 
rag of poverty, the 
unkempt appear- 
ance ot poor men, 
nor the lowered 
eyes of the meek. 
They came com- 
pactly upon us, 
with a great flash- 
ing of eyes and 
grinning, throwing 
loud words in ad- 
vance: two old men, 
I recall, appear- 
ing in authority, 
with a dozen stiff- 
necked fellows in a 
bearded prime, and some mischievous- 
mouthed boys. 

It was a noisy passing; but Aboosh 
gave them no salutation in return, nor 
courteously yielded somewhat of the 
road, nor acknowledged them at all, but 
straightened in his saddle, riding now 
at the head of our caravan with that 
large assumption of dignity he could 
command, until they were well past and 
the answering badinage of our muleteers 
had ceased, whereupon he relaxed into 
listlessness, and the amusement was over. 

“ A saucy crew!” said I. 

“Truly,” he answered; “ yet it is wise 
to go peaceably in a strange country.” 

Wearing the gray hairs of cautious age, 
I did agree; and I turned then to look 
back, but could catch no sign of the 
younger khawaja on the road. 


It was ever hotter riding; we went 
between two flaming round wastes—sun 
overhead and sand underfoot: the desert 
Vou. CXVIII.—No. 706.—65 
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had absorbed what heat it could contain, 
and now reflected the white rays with 
hardly diminished severity. There was 
no heart in our company for the ac- 
customed diversions of the road: Mustafa 
had no tale to recite, Rachid no love 
song of his composition with which to 
distract us from the weariness of this 
riding. I observed 
that Whishie, a 
masterless dog 
which had followed 
our camp from 
Jerusalem, prac- 
tised a cunning ex- 
pedient, which, be- 
ing a beast of “ the 
wall,” she had now 
first discovered. She 
would hasten in ad 
vanee, paw a hole 
in a sandy slope, 
and snuggle in this 
small shade of her 
creation until we 
were well beyond, 
whereupon she 
would come run- 
ning after us, either 
to repeat the per- 


TAUFIK formance or trot, 


tongue hanging, in 

the shadow of my 
horse, which was directly under his belly. 
There was no other incident to enliven 
the way; we were indeed most unhap- 
pily hot and restless and bored—save 
the camels of Mustafa, which continued 
the slow, invariable pace, indifferent. 

In this emergency of tedium I de- 
manded of Aboosh the story of the mur- 
der of his father in Mesopotamia. 

“Tt is a wild tale,” he replied. 

“So much the better,” said I. “ The 
Bedouins have a proverb: A good story 
is the half of a day’s journey.” 

“T am the second son,” he related, as 
I may paraphrase the tale, “of the Man 
With the Cat. My father was the 
sheikh of thirteen villages in Mesopota- 
mia, with power to levy taxes and to 
gather them by force, and was in conse- 
quence a rich and powerful man, hated 
by his enemies and -well served by those 
self-interested friends who thrived upon 
his bounty. I was a child when my 
mother fled with me into Palestine, and 


=a 








THE HORIZON WAS A 


land 


river, 


of the 
flowing 


remember only a_ swiftly 
and of our state recall 
little more than a gray body-servant and 
a white mother has told 
me many stories of our wealth—of flocks 
and of of of the 
servants whom father 


great 


horse; but my 


hors S, stores 
with my 
rode, of jewels and carpets in a 
of coffers the cellar, from 
which gold and silver were not counted, 
but weighed. 


corn, 
armed 
house, in 
My father was a savage 
man, to defend life against 
attack force, which, indeed, he must 
often do, but lived in dread of poison- 
For this he would never 
venture abroad without a cat; and into 
strange houses, where he must eat, he 
would carry her to taste the food, as an 
extraordinary that to 
many he was 
known (and is to this day remembered) as 
the Man With the Cat. 


able his 


in 


ing. reason 


precaution: 80 
people in Mesopotamia 


In this way he 


balked his enemies, until a cunning plan 


was devised to outwit him. Invited to 
feast at the house of a friend, he laid 
off his shoes at the door, as the custom 
is, and while the entertainment was in 
progress some enemy poisoned his shoes 
in a curious manner: this being with 
fine fragments of glass upon which some 
deadly fluid had been allowed to dry. 
When my father returned from the feast, 


LINE OF PALM TREES 


his feet were scratched and swollen; and 
he was presently dead of the lockjaw, 
leaving my elder brother, the father of 
this Taufik, to assume his 
the wealth of his office.” 

“The father of this Taufik who rides 
behind with the younger khawaja 
Corporal Ali?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” Aboosh answered; “it is true 
that Taufik passes as my brother, and 
was nursed at mother’s breast, his 
mother having died; but he is in reality 
my nephew, the son of my elder brother, 
who was slain by my father’s enemies 
before the young man’s birth.” 

“This Taufik,” I asked “is then by 
right the sheikh of thirteen villages in 
Mesopotamia ?” 

“Tt is true,” Aboosh answered; “ but 
what matter? for Jerusalem, to which 
my mother fled with us after the death 
of my father and brother, is a long way 
from Mesopotamia.” 

“T have a vision of adventure for the 
young man,” said I. 

Aboosh was puzzled. 

“From America to return to Meso- 
potamia,” I cried, enthusiastically, “ and 
possess himself of that which was taken 
from his father.” 

“Why should he do this thing?” 

“To be the sheikh of thirteen villages.” 


station and 


and 


my 


“ 
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Aboosh laughed heartily. “It is not 
worth while,” to be the sheikh 
of thirteen villages in Mesopotamia.” 

“Not worth while to live thus 
princely state!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

“Tt is in Mesopotamia,” he retorted. 

Nevertheless, the adventure upon which 
this Taufik 
might to be 
an undertaking of proportions and rare 
flavor. The of the scene, the 
isolation of the struggle, the spears and 
appealing aspects. My 
be the 
romantic imagination; perhaps, after all, 
it is shed 


said he, “ 


voung and_ stout - hearted 


honorably embark 


seems 
distance 
flint-locks, are 


view, however, may an error of 


not an interesting thing to 


blood and dw 1] in jeopardy. 


We 


and 


rounded a 
cliffed 


and rode 


great sand-hill, 
like a veritable 
out upon a plain, 


peaked 
mountain, 
gratefully 


hard was 


The horizon a line 
the green 
broken at intervals; there was no glimpse 


of water 


underfoot. 
of palm trees, continuity of 
no indication of change in the 
we travelled. 
the 
sand, 


desert Presently, however, 
of 


stacks 


against 
further 


background and 
the of a 
steamship appeared, traversing the bar- 
ren in a way to amaze the traveller from 
those 


sky 


smoke - 


remote places whence were 
Here, then, was the canal, it seemed: the 
of our 


numbered. 


we, 


paces untroubled journey were 


There was instantly the end- 


THE SMOKE-STACKS OF 
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ing, indeed; a glimpse of smoke-stacks, 
and we were no longer nearing the fa 
miliar perturbations, but had returned 
to them. I wondered what time the train 
left Kantara for there 
a time-table? be a 


dining-ear? or up a 


and 
would there 
the cook put 


Cairo; was 
and 
must 
bite to eat ? 

We 


were 


the 
to a 


mended camels 
urged trot, the 
mules hastened under the lusty calling 


of Ali Mahmoud, the 


ing in advance, the worn 


the 
lumbering 


pace ; 


dog ran bark- 
Rachid broke 
into the last dog-trot of his long travel- 
ling. <A 


a little 


suggestion ; 


rusty tin can, 


from 
its 
of 
scattered 


obtruding 
drift of 


there 


sand, conveyed 
then the rag 
a newspaper the 
refuse of a town, blown far out by the 
winds. Low houses emerged in shiftless 
detail from the 
ting from these 


was 


prese ntly 


bank of palms; separa- 
a half-boarded structure 
took form, and I distinguished the sound 
of a hammer. Other 
peared; there the fussy puffing of 
: the blast of a whistle. 
The sand was unclean, the air polluted; 
here were all the aggravations come again. 

We _ skirted the 


wretched village 


smoke-stacks ap- 
was 


a tugboat, steam 


of a 
out-at-the-elbows 
in the knees, indolent, 
and threaded 
a way among hills of accumulated dredg- 
ings from the canal. At 


outbuildings 
an 
settlement, weak 
unwashed 


sore-eved, and 


last, disheart- 
"% Y 7 4 
e. 


SD | 


A STEAMSHIP APPEARED 





oe rea he 
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ned, we came to the bank of a green, 
swift- flowing stream (the tide then 
changing), bustling with the traffic of 
the world. Near by was the little town; 
between was a hand-propelled ferry, con- 
veving camels toward Cairo; across was 
a trim railroad station, a grass-plot, a 


garden, and a switch-engine. The pas- 


sengers of a slow-passing P. and O. liner 
came to the rail to stare. 

We dismounted for the last time. 
Rachid, according to the custom he had 
established, took the bridle of my horse. 

“It is finished!” said I, in the Bed- 
ouin way. 

“ Khawaja, truly,” he replied, “it is 
a melancholy thing to leave these sands.” 

Our caravan was to return to Jeru 
salem, while we took train for Cairo in 
the morning 


l went to an eminence of dredgings 
to search the plain for the younger 
khawaja. We had come into view at last, 
but was riding alone, and that in a curi- 
ous fashion, vacillating between haste and 
leisure. Tle would now tap the neck of 
his camel until the beast trotted, but 
having achieved this, would almost in- 
stantly persuade it back to agitated walk. 
I must therefore conclude that he would 
make haste if he could. but was unable 
to continue. with the breath beaten out 
of his body by the jolting gait of his 
beast. Presently I observed Corporal 
Ali and Taufik emerge from the cover 
of a sand-hill; they were at a_ foot 
pace, with a gesticulating Bedouin walk- 
ing between the horses. To this mystery 
was added the appearance of a second 
Bedouin, who came running beyond, not 
with untouched strength, but falteringly, 
in the way of a man who had run far 
and eagerly. Having overtaken the 
horsemen, the runner took the place of 
the first Bedouin, who then trailed dis- 
consolately behind, his excitement all at 
once departed; and in this manner the 
group approached over the plain. 

“The man in the custody of Corporal 
Ali,” the younger khawaja_ explained, 
having arrived, “is our prisoner.” 

“ And the old man following?” 

“Tie was seized to insure the appear- 
ance of the other.” 

“Tt is doubtless an interesting ad- 
venture to have taken a prisoner,” I ob- 


served; “but, in the name of Heaven! 
what are we to do with a captured 
Bedouin ?” 

“Why,” cried the younger khawaja— 
as though the thing were a privilege 
“we shall make an example of him, 
of course !” 

It seems that these three loiterers of 
our company, riding alone in the desert 
behind, had fallen in with the sixteen 
saucy Bedouins whom we had earlier 
encountered. Taufik was neither of the 
nature nor that mellowed age to accept 
an insult with no more than a con- 
temptuous lift of the head. At any rate, 
small blame to him; these jaunty rascals 
had challenged the issue. When the 
vounger khawaja was cursed for a Chris- 
tian lout (and worse), the young drago- 
man slipped from his horse and felled 
the offender of his master. It was in- 
stantly an affray—and of the liveliest 
intention. The Bedouins cried: “ Kill 
them! Kill them!” and fell upon the un- 
armed Taufik with this swift purpose. 

They meant—in the passion of the 
moment—to deliver his death; here was 
no mere wayside brawl, but a murder- 
ous onslaught. Staves were employed 
against him; the long, curved Arab 
knives were drawn, but driven with 
poor aim in the confusion, so that no 
mortal blow was dealt. Corporal Ali 
was now engaged; but the unfortunate 
younger khawaja, perched high on the 
hump of his frantic camel, was unable 
to fetch the beast to his knees, and must 
for the moment contain his lust to strike. 
When at last he abandoned the saddle 
at a great leap, the Bedouins were in 
flight, bruised by the fists of Taufik and 
Ali into a reviving consciousness of 
their indiscretion. 

Taufik was a thing of shreds and 
bruises, beaten about the head, and 
bleeding from small wounds of knives; 
but Corporal Ali was seatheless, breath- 
ing easily and not unduly disordered. 
He now stood composed, with his long 
black fingers closed about the beard 
of an old man, who pleaded piteously 
to be released. Near by was a grave 
patriarch, of sheikhly authority over his 
departed tribesmen, to whom Corporal 
Ali, in a musical address, drawled that 
the old gentleman whose beard he re- 
tained would be held as a hostage for the 
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that offender whom Taufik 

had tirst accosted. 
“Now,” the younger 

cluded, “by good fortune we 


man to deal with.” 


delivery of 

khawaja con- 

have the 
I lamented the laborious necessity. 
“What!” cried the younger khawaja; 

“ would have this fellow go 

Why,” he exclaimed, outraged, adopting 

the English attitude, “he attacked—us!” 
The thing must be done, then, for the 

unpardonable offence of lifting a hand 

against the Anglo-Saxon, or 

of the Anglo-Saxon, in an Eastern land 

occupied by the English; there was no 

evading a duty 

of this grave pub- 

lie nature, lest 

the journey of 

other trav- 

more 


you free ¢ 


the servant 


some 
eller be 
seriously inter- 
rupted, they all 
wisely said. 


The 


now 


tents 
raised, 
spread, 


were 
the 
the 
easy 
chair set in the 
and here 
bank of 
cool - flowing 
the kha- 
elegantly 
the  ad- 
mired of Egyp- 
tians, atten- 
tion occupied with 


rugs 


I:hawa ja’s 


shade; 
on the 
the 

canal 
waja 
rested, 


his 


an occasional 
whiff the 
cook’s pots, with 
the manifold 
beauties of the 
Blue Rug, with 
the grace of the 
palm tree oppo- 
site, and with a 
fragrant cup of 
coffee, the product 
of the art of 
Rachid, formerly 
employed by Da- 
vid’s Gate. He 
reverted present- 
ly to the veritable 
catastrophe of un- 


from 
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palatable duty confronting him—justice 
ipon the head of that erring Bedouin 

but was interrupted by a diffident clearing 
It was the 


wronged Bedouin of Googaa, his son in 


of the throat in his proximity 


his shadow—not the captured offender, 
hut 


morning had sought to 


that ragged man who in the early 
enlist the kha- 
waja’s sympathy, but had been denied. 
He had followed all these sandy 
the last well to 


tion for the khawaja’s influence in the 


miles 
from renew his peti- 
was about to take against 


had 


“ Come!” 


proceeding he 
the 
his land. 


enemy who encroached upon 
the kha 
"*t hae 


fellow is 


thought 
waja; 
ragged 
of a mind too sim- 
ple and timid to 
plot, 
moreover, 


conceive a 
and, 
having at some 
cost preserved an 
acquaintance 
through one whole 
day, he is become 
like an old friend. 
Why shall a man 
not introduce one 
gentleman to 
other ? I 
additional 
with the 
captain at El Ar- 


an- 
will 
curry 
favor 


ish by presenting 


with the 
furred dust- 
elasses he coveted. 
Of this gift the 
petitioning Bed- 
shall be the 
bearer; and if it 
please the captain 
to listen to the 
Sedouin’s com- 
plaint (I will 
write), it will 
doubtless _ please 
the 

and 


him 


oul 


Bedouin, 

would 
questionably 
light the 
ing khawaja, could 
the tale of this 
indulgence but 
come to his ears.” 
The Bedouin was 


too, 
un- 
de- 


vanish- 
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politely grateful, assuming a letter favor- 
able to 
of the 
engage 
and the 
I do 
of the 
by his 


his suit; and the sleepy attention 
Khawaja was permitted again to 
with the palms and green water 
coffee of Rachid. 

not the end of 
Bedouin 


the 
who was sacrificed 
the 
It was an incident by 


know story 
poor 
sheikh to preserve tribe in 
its ancient peace. 
chance of the caravan route, where men 
pass, going east and west, and the tales 
they live issue in conelusions beyond the 


ken of vanished travellers, 


There presently arrived from the dust 
and shiftless litter of Kan- 
tara an animated group. Here was the 


odors and 
admirable Aboosh, in a saucy rage, brow- 
corpulent 
Egyptian in a womanish red skirt, who 


beating a greasy, pop-eyed, 
radiated the pomposity of a native magis- 


trate, which, indeed, he confessed to 
being; and here was the beseeching of- 
fender, with the 


fervor and regularity of a Gatling gun, 


pattering repentance 

his aged tribesman a melancholy echo of 

the forlorn assault upon our sympathies. 
No had 

the Bedouin 

caught sight of 

the younger kha- 

than he 

dropped prostrate, 

gcrovelled 


sooner 


waja 


close. 
the 
young 


kissed as- 
tounded 
man’s shoes, 
clambered up his 
leggings, and em- 
braced 
and in 
tude of 


tion 


his knees; 
this atti- 
humilia- 
he continued 
a not unmusical 
agony of pleading 
until the younger 
khawaja disen- 
gaged himself and 
fled blushing to 
his tent. Thus 
abandoned, the 
fell at 


even of 


Bedouin 
the feet 
this Armenian 
Taufik (but with 
a wry face), who 
lodged behind 
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Rachid, leaving the elder khawaja ex- 
posed to the culprit’s attentions. 

| could 
what with 
perilously ; 


shoes, though 
toppled 
was as loath to 
strike as cruelly to kick out. It 
Corporal Ali sticked the man 
to his distance, and then kept him in 
watchful the way of a 
policeman who is used to the calculating 
repentance of sinners. 


release my 
these 
and | 


not 


caresses l 


was 
who 


eustody, in 


In the mean time 
the engagement between Aboosh and the 
corpulent magistrate had gone crescendo 
to a deafening pitch; whatever the argu- 
ment, it had elicited a noisy eloquence, 


in the exercise of which the magistrate 
had near lost his breath and the drago- 
man had altogether lost his temper. 

Two  benignant 
hitherto wandered 
molestingly, we 
it seemed, in a 
ligerent agitation. 

“This greasy rascal of a magistrate,” 


having 
and 
caught at 
tempest of 


travellers, 
unmolested un- 
last, 
bel- 


were 


very 


Aboosh informed me, “will do nothing; 
and we are therefore demeaned by him.” 
* What!” cried I, in wrath. 

“They are all 
Mohammedans to- 
gether,” he  ex- 
plained. 

I had before 
been of the heart 
of 
but I 


now, 


compassion ; 

perceived, 
with rising 
indignation—such 
is religious parti- 
sanship—that the 
crime of this 
bloodthirsty and 
villainous Arab 
was of a nature 
to be severely 
dealt with under 
the law. 

“ What has that 
to do with the 
man’s guilt?” I 
demanded. 

“The Moham- 
medan feast is 
near, and the 
Bedouin is in 
haste to celebrate 
it-with his tribe,” 


OF GOOGAA Aboosh answered; 
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“the magistrate 


will not imprison 


him for as much 
as three days lest 
he be detained be- 
yond the time.” 

‘I will speak 
with him,” said I, 
truculently. 

It chanced, how- 
that I had 
to per- 

Egyp- 


persua- 


ever, 
need 
suade the 
tian; the 
sion was inadvert- 


no 


ently accomplished 
by Ali Mahmoud, 
the big muleteer, 
and that iy a 
curious and 
informing man- 
Ali Mah- 


moud, having now 


most 


ner. 


AHMED, THE 


arranged the camp 

to his up the British 
flag, according to his custom, and 
bered off to sit with 
on the pot, and a broad red nose expanded 
to the steam of the cooking. 

The effect upon the 
bewildering; in a flash 
formed himself. 

“What has come over this fellow?” ] 
asked the dragoman. 

“He Aboosh interrupted, with 
a triumphant little laugh, “that at Kan- 
tara they are the dogs of the 
‘We the dogs of the English,’ he 
says; ‘what shall do sufficiently 
to punish the Bedouin 
has assaulted your excellency’s servants 


satisfaction, ran 
lum- 
the cook, 


an eve 


magistrate 


he had 


was 


trans- 


says, , 


English. 
are 
we 


rascally who 


and secretary?’ ” 

“Tell him that he must himself im- 
pose the punishment,” I replied; “ but 
in the name of Heaven! first explain 
his acquiescence.” 

“ Ali Mahmoud raised the flag. 

“Did the man not know that 
were British subjects? Surely we speak 
the language!” 

“Tt is true that you speak English,” 
Aboosh answered. significantly ; “ but you 
go clean-shaven.” 

Forthwith the dogs of the 
hurried the Bedouin off to jail. 


we 


English 


and 


There was an interval of repose; 
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while we 
ease in the shade 
of the tent, 
disturbed by 


curious oft 


sat at 


uli 
the 
Kan- 
tara, who were 
kept off 
patrol in the per- 
son of Rachid, 
Aboosh gravely 
reflected, 
ently 


by a 


appar- 
occupied 
with a problem 
of no small im- 
portance, It 
he could 
determine 
to bathe 
and array him- 
self for the 
tering prome- 


seemed 
not 
whether 


glit- 
nades of Cairo at 


that 
await 


CAMEL-Boy 
moment or 


another 
time of leisure; but eventually conclud- 
ing to have the over 
with, he departed, grave as befitted the 
approaching ceremony. I heard a great 
splashing, calls the of 
Rachid, admiring exclamations, an alter- 


solemn business 


for assistance 
cation and a gentle debate; then round- 
about passed Elias, the cook’s boy, ery- 
ing, “ Khawaja Aboosh! 
Aboosh!” And the admirable dragoman 
responded, clad resplendently 
suspicious slender waist, but not 


Kh a waja 


below a 
ready 
for inspection above, one strand of his 
mustache in a curl-paper and the other 
hanging damp and limp. 

There was a glint of official braid about 
the visitor whom he received; and I ob- 
served that Elias set stools and a table 
near by, and fetched coffee, and that 
Aboosh and the stranger got their heads 
together, and laughed a great deal, and in 
all seemed to have an excellent time to- 
gether. But I was presently enlightened. 
Aboosh came to me woebegone, his brows 
drawn with trouble, his hand pulling in 
an agitated way at the unoccupied strand 
of his mustache. “ You know,” said he, 
“that one of our horses is worn and has 
for three days carried no burden? Well,” 
he continued, “this man is a quarantine 
officer, and the thing has been reported 
to him. The horse is in good health, 
as I know, having observed him care- 
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fully; but this man 
says that he has a 
running at the nose 
and will communi 
cate a plague to all 
the horses and cam 
els of Egypt if he 
is permitted to re- 
turn over the desert 
to Jerusalem to- 
morrow, as I had 
planned !” 

“ His greed is the 
doctor,” said I. 

“ Truly,” cried 
Aboosh, distressed 
to the point of 
tears; “but he has 
me at his mercy. I 
must either waste 
the profits of this 
long journey in 
maintaining my 
animals and men 
in a quarantine of 
three weeks at Kantara or hand the last 
piastre of them to this greedy official.” 

“T would not pay one penny!” said I. 

“ That is not the way,” he replied; “ the 
man is entitled to some small bribe from 
every traveller who can afford to pay. 
I do not wish to be ungenerous; but he 
seems like a hard man, and I think he 
will demand more than his right when 
he comes again, even every piastre of 
my profits.” 

“Tflas he named no sum?” T asked. 

“No,” the dragoman sighed; “ he has 
not yet formed an estimate of the amount 
of my profits.” 

“What shall you do to protect your 
pocket ?” said I. 

“T will be clever in conversation,” was 
the answer. 

Here, indeed, was a pity. Aboosh 
had labored diligently in our service, 
and was a man of many obligations, 
generously assumed. 


It oceurred to me late in the afternoon 
that the captured Bedouin might even 
then be on trial; and I despatched Aboosh 
in haste to the village (two curl-papers 
now engaging his mustache) to make 
sure that he was not punished with un- 
due severity by these solicitous dogs of 
the English. The obsequious magistrate 


THe Cook's Boy 


had relieved me of 
attendance, and 
my servants; nor, 
said he, would he 
put me to the fa- 
tigue and disturb- 
ance of providing 
witnesses, but 
would himself close 
the incident with 
neatness and de- 
spatech. It was a 
happy thing, there 
fore, that Aboosh 
was present with 
a gift of mercy; 
for when the drag 
oman arrived, the 
zealous judge was 
on the very point 
of condemning the 
forsaken unfortu- 
nate to a_ year’s 
servitude in the 
prison at Port Said. 

“You remember Mirza, the sheikh of 
the Tribe of Them That Had Heard?’ the 
dragoman asked me, having returned to 
the lengthened shadow of my tent. “You 
remember that with the elders of his 
tribe he drank coffee with you in your 
encampment at the Well of Mazaar? 
You remember that you rode through 
the salt-swamp and ate dates and drank 
coffee with him and his elders in his 
tent? You remember that you were 
served with one cup—with two cups 
with the third cup? You have not for- 
gotten the meaning of the third cup 
that it signifies not only the friendship 
of the sheikh, for mutual defence and 
offence, but the loyal devotion of his 
tribe? You remember that, departing, 
you indulged Sheikh Mirza with a gift, 
and that he received it, vowing his de- 
votion and the loyalty of his tribesmen 
to endure forever? Well,” the dragoman 
concluded, with a knowing little wink 
and grin, “these offending Bedouins, of 
whom this man was the chief, are of the 
Tribe of Them That Had Heard, return- 
ing from Cairo.” 

“What punishment was inflicted?” I 
asked. 

“When I informed the man of these 
exchanges of hospitality,” Aboosh re- 
plied, “he hung his head and wept, ery- 
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ing out that he had shamed his tribe; 
and in pity I persuaded the magistrate 
to reduce the sentence to one week in the 
jail at Kantara.” 

The poor Bedouin had engaged my 
sympathies. 


Night came, after a flaring sunset— 
of those great clouds, flung mightily 
forth and wide-lying in the west, terrible 
with heaviness and silence and lurid 
colors. It was presently dark; and here, 
again, all roundabout, was the same dear 
mystery of stars. Rachid called us to 
the fire, which crackled its own invita- 
tion to the warmth and shifting red light 
in a voice of persuasive cheerfulness; and 
we sat down in the sand, as we had these 
many nights, in the company of all those 
who travelled with us and of whatsoever 
wanderers would be entertained at our 
table. Rachid crooned a love-song, to 
which we listened, stirred but uncom- 
prehending, and thereafter recited with 
relish a composition which set forth the 
heroism of the younger khawaja in the 
bloody engagement of that day (who had 
been no hero at all); and Mustafa, that 
entertaining camel-driver, related his last 
informing story, and Corporal Ali, the 
Soudanese, now first disclosed his prince- 
ly descent, as to a circle of eternal 
friends, adding a diverting explanation 
of his situation of servitude with the 
English; and the younger khawaja in- 
dulgently performed tricks of magic, to 
the delight of little Ahmed, the camel- 
boy; and big Ali Mahmoud told laugh- 
able tales which Aboosh would not re- 
peat, though they convulsed the whole 
company. These delights of evening re- 
curred as when we travelled the remoter 
sands and there was no lapping water, no 
red and green lights, drifting by, no 
morning prospect of farewell and haste 
and noise, no neighborhood of dwellings, 
but only the vacant desert, lying infinitely 
roundabout under the stars. 

Aboosh was withdrawn from our com- 
pany by. the advent of the quarantine 
officer; presently he rejoined us unmoved. 

“ Well?’ I inquired. 

“T have made a mistake,” he whis- 
pered, humbly. “The man is a gentle- 
man; two napoleons were sufficient to 
appease him.” 
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We were early astir in the morning— 
abroad in the cold air long before dawn— 
to oblige the gentlemanly quarantine of- 
ticer, who had provided, when the drago- 
man’s gold touched his palm, that the 
beasts which he had mistakenly sus- 
pected of affliction must nevertheless be 
outward bound toward the eastern des- 
ert before the break of day. When the 
caravan was ready to depart on the 
return journey to Jerusalem, Aboosh 
took Ali Mahmoud aside, to ease his own 
heart of an oppression which had long 
troubled him: it being a perilous thing, 
said he, for Christians to be outnum- 
bered by Mohammedans on the desert 
road, or Mohammedans to be outnum- 
bered by Christians. “ You are all Mo- 
hammedans but the cook and Elias,” he 
entreated the big muleteer; “and I 
charge you to see that no harm befalls 
them—neither hunger nor thirst nor ill 
treatment,” and Ali Mahmoud made the 
threefold Mohammedan oath to protect 
the shivering Christians in the event of 
catastrophe. They went one by one—a 
gloomy, staggering caravan —over the 
hills to the shadows of the plain, and 
were there enfolded from our view; but 
Elias, the cook’s boy, lingered to strap 
the third saddle-bag upon the gray stal- 
lion I had ridden, though I had warned 
him that the beast would carry no bur- 
den save his rider. He was a youth over- 
confident, and presently in hard case, for 
he was instantly thrown; but he mounted 
again, with a laugh, and was once more 
toppled over the horse’s head. Aboosh 
called to Ali Mahmoud, who came back 
in a rage with the folly of Elias; and 
the two went away together, in melan- 
choly fashion. The last glimpse we had 
of our engaging followers revealed a boy 
from Jerusalem afoot and crying heartily. 

We said good-by to Corporal Ali last 
of all—this when the sun was high, the 
village life astir. 

“Corporal Ali,” I said, “I have a 
grave commission, which you will per- 
form upon our departure.” 

The Soudanese came to rigid attention. 

“Do you, then,” I enjoined, “go in- 
stantly to the magistrate and command 
the release of that Bedouin.” 

“The khawaja,” he replied, smiling, 
“has learned mercy.” 



























OR both women the meeting had 
F its bruise of awkwardness, softened 

ever so lightly to Lynn Wallace 
by faint instinctive triumph in the con- 
sciousness that eyes, hair, and eager, 
lissom figure, all gave her the advantage 
of vivid and untouched freshness, the in- 
superable advantage of youth. 

Mrs. Stanton, other women said, 
was thirty-five, and at close range she 
looked it. There were fine lines about 
her eyes, and a dimple deeply indenting 
her left cheek gave promise of becoming 
a wrinkle. Whatever she might have been 
in the high lights of youth, she had not 
faded—her slender blond prettiness re- 
jected the suggestion at first glance,—but 
she had been somehow hardened; you saw 
that easily enough. The delicate, im- 
passive face, with its even flush on cheek 
and lip, gave subtly the effect of frail, 
exquisitely glazed porcelain, and the cool, 
slow glance of her sea-gray eyes had noth- 
ing, even in its depths, of the younger 
woman’s tense, unspoken feeling. She 
seemed rather to observe than to act, but 
she observed or acted, equally, with an ab- 
soluteness of conventionality that chafed 
upon Miss Wallace like a visible restraint. 

They faced each other for a moment 
in a sort of compelled silence, their 
glances measured delicately, and old Mrs. 
Aylwin, who had presided at the intro- 
duction, found need for her immediate 
attention in a far corner of the studio. 
At first hand, the scene promised sparks 
struck from steel, to the possible detri- 
ment of an innocent bystander. 

Mrs. Stanton looked after the retreat- 
ing laces of the good lady’s train with 
a leisurely and amused little smile, that 
hinted at thorough comprehension of the 
undercurrents. Presently she brought 
her glance back, in a casual touching on 
indifferent objects, male and female, to 
the girl beside her, where it lingered, still 
silently, but with an aloofness that saved 
it from intention. 
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Arched brows bent over great, eager 
eyes, soft lips held to a purposeful line, 
Miss Wallace returned the look. In her 
flushed sombreness she had something the 
suggestion of a young Tragedy—a very 
tragic Tragedy, amd very young. Her 
dark tailored gown, her dark heavy furs, 
even the big black hat she wore, plume- 
wreathed and drooping picturesquely, 
precluded flippancy, and set her over 
against Mrs. Stanton’s controlled soft 
coloring in a very vital contrast. 

It was the girl who spoke first, break- 
ing the silence with a low, quick-cadenced 
voice, impulsive and strangely harmonic 
in its deeper notes. 

“1 have so wanted to meet you,” she 
said, significantly. She sent the chal- 
lenging directness of her look straight 
into Mrs. Stanton’s keener, colder eyes, 
and one hand clenched itself lightly and 
quickly within the warm seclusion of the 
great muff she held. 

There was no acceptance of a hidden 
gage in the other’s slight, responsive 
smile. She only murmured in courteous 
acknowledgment. 

“You are very good to say so,” 
and turned to the quiet of a corner in 
the big crowded studio, where a set- 
tle of some black, carved wood, heaped 
with bright silken ecvshions, stood «mo- 
mently empty. 

“Shall we sit down?” she asked, with 
the cool, pretty drawl habitual to her. 
She led the way, trailing the exquisite 
folds of a green clinging gown over the 
shining surfaces and mottled tiger-skins 
of Leonard’s cherished floor. “One gets 
so tired standing—don’t you think?” 

She watched Miss Wallace settle her- 
self, with swift, eager movements thrust- 
ing the enticing pillows aside, then lean- 
ing forward with a kind of restless 
uncertainty behind the waiting poise. 

“Or are you easily tired?” Mrs. Stan- 
ton went on, her smile still a pleasant 
abstraction. 
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“T am never tired,” Miss Wallace 
answered at once, vividly. “I cannot 
remember that I have ever been tired 
in my life. I am very strong, you see.” 

Mrs. Stanton looked back at her in a 
careless survey that escaped impertinence 
by a sudden gracious curving of the lips 
and an easy shifting of the glance, just 
as the other moved restlessly, resenting it. 

“T see,” she murmured; “ you are very 
fortunate. After all—athleties are so 
popular nowadays—I have a sister who 
thinks nothing of ten miles in the morn- 
ing before breakfast.” 

“T am not at alb athletic,” objected 
Miss Wallace, briefly. She had not 
sought this meeting to talk conventional 
nothings. She drew herself tenser within 
her corner of the settle, her dark, glow- 
ing face flushed almost feverishly. Her 
furs stifled her, and she loosened them, 
so that they slipped softly down upon 
her shoulders. 

“T suppose it is temperament, then,” 
Mrs. Stanton offered, with just the right 
degree of courteous interest, “or nervous 
force, or something of the sort.” 

She was not looking at the girl now, 
but across the room, between knots of 
chattering men and women, to where, at 
the big open piano, a little woman in 
black was turning over a pile of music. 
She was a thin little woman, with smooth, 
brown hair, brought down Madonna- 
wise on either side of a placid oval face, 
and she wore one pink rose on the breast 
of her unfashionable black cloth gown. 

“Have you heard Miss Neville sing? 
She has a charming voice, wonderfully 
sympathetic.” 

“No,” said Miss Wallace, “I have 
not.” She caught her breath in a little 
choke of nervousness before the thing 
she was about to do, but went on, deter- 
mined and intense. “It is strange—isn’t 
it?--that we haven’t met before.” 

Mrs. Stanton’s eyes came back, with 
a sudden ripple of light on their un- 
touched surfaces, to the eager, darkling 
eyes that dared them. 

“Why?’ she asked, aloofly—nothing 
more. 

The girl clasped her hands within the 
big soft muff, and lifted it unconscious- 
ly to her cheek. “Did you know me? 
No—wait—I mean, should you have 
known me?” 





“ Why,” Mrs. Stanton considered, dis- 
interestedly, “ should I have known you?” 
She regarded Miss Wallace with a medi- 
tative and unrufiled smile, touching the 
corners of her lips but not her eyes. 
“Have I met you somewhere, Miss Wal- 
lace? I have the poorest memory for 
faces. Do forgive me if I should have 
known you.” 

“T don’t mean that.” Miss Wallace’s 
mood went deeper than the flicker of sar- 
easm in the other woman’s voice. She 
faced her with straight, ardent inquiry. 

“The book—” 

“There are so many books—which one, 
Miss Wallace? I read almost nothing. 
One has so little time.” 

“Still Waters, your husband’s book. 
You read that?” 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Stanton admitted, amused- 
ly. “Oh yes, I read my husband’s books. 
I remember now, that you are said to be 
the heroine of Still Waters. I believe it 
has been very successful; it is in its sixth 
edition now—isn’t it?’ 

“Did you know me?” Miss Wallace 
insisted. 

Mrs. Stanton smiled. She played with 
a bracelet of silver and jade, slipping it 
up and down upon a slender, black- 
gloved wrist. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “I dare say 
I did know you. It doesn’t matter, does 
it, one way or the other? Mr. Stanton 
has made your hair lighter and given 
you a year or two more than I fancy 
you have lived, but, on the whole, the 
picture is recognizable, and—attractive. 
You like it?” 

Miss Wallace lifted her head with a 
proud little gesture of acknowledgment. 

“Tt is an honor.” 

“Oh, as for that—” drawled Mrs. 
Stanton. She shrugged delicately, with 
a possible dissension as to interpreta- 
tions of the term. 

“Tt is an honor,” the girl repeated, 
ardently. She smoothed her muff with 
the fingers of one long, nervous hand. 
“Tt has meant a great deal to me, just 
knowing Mr. Stanton.” 

His wife’s smile was remarkably with- 
out enthusiasm. “Edgar is a liberal 
education.” 

“Ah! So near to him, you must see—” 

“Nearness rather mars a good per- 
spective, doesn’t it?” Mrs. Stanton 
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smothered the ghost of a yawn behind a 
rose, drawn from a tall bronze jar beside 
the settle. “ Wives of great men all re- 
mind us—I believe we’re supposed, as 
a rule, to be ineapable of apprecia- 
ting greatness—the result of too in- 
timate acquaintance.” 

“He is wonderful! wonderful!”. mur- 
mured Miss Wallace, as if the other had 
not spoken. “I think there is nobody 
like him.” She broke off, watching Mrs. 
Stanton intently, a slow flush mounting 
beneath the clear, fine olive of her 
skin. “ That,” she finished, almost tim- 
idly, “is why I have wanted to meet 
you. You understand ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanton looked back at her coolly, 
a himt of interest new-lit in the gray, 
still eyes, her brows arching to a question. 

“JT am very dense, I know,” she rea- 
soned, slowly, “ but why should you want 
to know me, because you find Edgar— 
attractive? Of course you do find him 
attractive. People talk, you know— 
I have heard various bits of gossip this 
winter, since the book came out—some 
of them I am quite sure you wouldn’t 
have liked,—but none of it explains your 
wish to meet me. I confess, Miss Wal- 
lace, it would not have occurred to me 
that you should.” 

“You mean,” 
ed, “that 
with him—” 

“We have very few friends in com- 
mon,” explained Mrs. Stanton, lightly. 

“ Still, it’s because of my—” 

“ Friendship ?” 

“Friendship,” she accepted proudly, 
“is not quite a big enough word, still it 
will do. It’s most of all because of that 
T have wanted to know you. This is an 
absolutely impossible thing for me to 
say to you, but in a way I can’t help 
feeling that I owe you—reparation—as if 
I had taken something that was yours, 
something not mine, by right. They say 
you don’t care—forgive me—I have so 
wanted to know if you cared—to tell you, 
if you do, how sorry I am. You see, 
knowing him like this has been the very 
biggest thing that ever came into my life.” 

She leaned back, relaxing sudd-nly 
from her attitude of tense-strung uneer- 
tainty, and Mrs. Stanton stared gravely, 
still slipping the jade bracelet up and 
down upon her wrist. 
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“ What a remarkable place to say it!” 
she mused, pleasantly, “with the world 
and his wife not three feet away from 
our elbows, drinking tea from Dicky 
Leonard’s cups. And what a remarkable 
thing to say! My dear Miss Wallace!” 

Miss Wallace watched her, unsmiling 
and vital. “ You don’t care,” she decided, 
instantly, “and I have been tormenting 
myself horribly for nothing. All along 
T have been thinking that I was doing 
you a tremendous wrong, and that I 
should have to pay for it somehow. He 
ecouldn’t give me such perfect comrade- 
ship, such beautiful sympathy and under- 
standing, without depriving you—that’s 
what I’ve thought,—and while it’s made 
me happier than I ever dreamed of being 
(the liking of such a man, you know— 
it’s as if Keats had written a song or 
Botticelli painted a Spring for me), still 
it’s been an ache and a shame to me that 
I was taking from you—his wife—hurt- 
ing you perhaps.” She looked wistfully 
across at the even delicacy, the rose and 
white modelling of Mrs. Stanton’s small, 
clear-featured face, and a quaint illog- 
ical hope grew in her eyes. “ You know, 
T come from South Carolina,” she ex- 
plained, with an irrelevancy and a 
crudity winningly young. “I _ heard 
some one describe us the other day as 
a people who still believe in the Bible 
and read Walter Scott—that’s funny, of 
course, but in a way it’s true. Out on 
the plantation we’re very simple, I sup- 
pose, and we do believe in things like 
that. I can’t outgrow all I’ve been 
taught, and I can’t quite look at life 
the way that you all do—some of you. 
You see, if you cared, I should have no 
right to—if you don’t, there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t, is there?” 

“A few reasons,” Mrs. Stanton sug- 
gested, mildly—“a few reasons, includ- 
ing custom and propriety and legality. 
T believe there’s a popular prejudice 
against ignoring them.” 

Miss Wallace burned scarlet on the 
instant. : 

“T am talking about real things,” she 
cried, hurriedly. She thrust the triviali- 
ties of law and custom aside with one 
ruthless young hand. “I know what you 
mean, of course. I’m not horrid—you 
ean’t possibly think that. But one can 
go on caring. One has an inner soul 
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where things like that don’t matter. 
There is still his comradeship—I can still 
give him the help of my belief in him— 
if you don’t care. Just that would be 
more to me than all any other man could 
offer. Isn’t it crooked and strange that 
you—oh, isn’t life a horrible tangle?” 
“A good many poets have said so,” 
agreed Mrs. Stanton, pleasantly; “ it 
rhymes so easily, you know—jangle and 
wrangle and all that. You are delight- 
fully frank.” She leaned back against 
the settle, searching the other’s face with 
keen, cool eyes, that softened unexpect- 
edly before the almost painful earnest 
of that brave regard. “Are you always 
so open with your opponents?” she went 
on, not waiting for an answer, laughing 
a little to herself as she patted a silver 


and black brocaded cushion into more 
effective place beside her. “It’s a new 
experience to me, this taking Edgar 


seriously; still, if you like, I'll be as 
with you as you’ve been with 
me.” She nodded languidly to some one 
passing in the crowd. “TI shall have to 
be frightfully personal, of course; still—” 

A pleasing young man with a quizzical 
smile on an impassively featured face 
drew himself out of a near-by group and 
intruded boldly. 

“Miss Wallace,” he pleaded, “was to 
show me the pictures. Are you a mo- 
nopolist, Mrs. Stanton ?” 

“No,” drawled Mrs. Stanton, gently, 

“oh no; come back presently, and she 
may, Mr. Hunt. Just now we are deep 
in a most interesting discussion.” 

“T suppose,” Mr. Hunt remarked, dis- 
contentedly, “that if I were a_ lady, 
you’d let me stay; I wish my parents 
had thought to start me out in petticoats.” 

“ There’s an old French proverb to the 
effect that if the good God had been a 
woman He never would have made one.” 
Mrs. Stanton smiled sweetly. “ Better let 
well enough alone.” 

“Do go away, Jimmy,” interrupted 
Miss Wallace, impatiently. “ Aline will 
show them to you. She’s near the piano.” 
She shut him out with a regally disdain- 
ful shoulder, and he left them, grinning 
in large comprehension when they could 
no longer see his face. 

“You don’t care for him?’ Mrs. Stan- 
ton asked, indifferently. “Rather amus- 
ing, isn’t he?’ 
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“So is a clown,” said the girl. She 
made a little grimace of distaste. “He 


was never serious in his life.” 

Mrs. Stanton leaned forward suddenly 
and laid her hand on the muff. 

“ My dear girl,” she murmured, “ bless- 
ed are they that laugh, for they shall 
inherit the earth. You must be young- 
er even than I thought, or you would 
not rate gravity so high. Is that Ed- 
gar’s teaching?” 

“Ah, Life means something to him,” 
cried Miss Wallace, quickly. 

Mrs. Stanton shrugged imperturbably. 

“Not so much, perhaps, as you imag- 
ine. He keeps nothing of what it means 
to himself, that’s all, so it makes a great 
show. Oh, he’s disappointing—he 
really. I used to think, just as you do, 
that he got more out of life than other 
men; that he was a creature of finer per- 
ceptions, more sensitive keener 
ideals—” She opened one hand, palm 
out, with a little amused gesture of de- 
feat. “T’ve lived with him now, twelve 
years or so, and—” 

“Isn’t it possible—forgive me—I don’t 
want to seem impertinent—that you don’t 
understand him ?” 

“Possible,” admitted Mrs. Stanton, 
dryly, “ but, after twelve years of married 
life, not very probable. Twelve years, 
you know—that’s a long time—one has 
room to learn and adopt and readjust. 
It’s a thing of compromises, after all, 
marriage is—once the mists are off it— 
and you couldn’t compromise unless you 
understood. Even then you might not 
do it, except for peace’s sake. No, he’s 
disappointing. I fancy men of talent 
are apt to be. Their other virtues, you 
know, are all stunted by the flowering of 
intellect. T heard him say that once 
about Byron. Clever, isn’t it?’ She 
glanced swiftly out across the room and 


is, 


senses, 


back. “I quite see the idea he’s given 
you of me. I’m a good woman but 
trivial, and I don’t understand him— 


something like that, isn’t it?’ She 
waited the answer with a curiously un- 
touched smile, the smile of a woman 
diverted by the knowledge for which at 
some long-gone time she has had to pay. 
“He has never said anything remote- 
ly unkind of you,” Miss Wallace pro- 
tested, uneasily. 
“He’s very clever; he wouldn’t, of 
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course; still, by being intensely grateful 
to you for your comprehension he man- 
ages to convey the impression that he 
doesn’t find in me the sympathy and 
understanding that he needs. I know. 
I am supposed not to care for his work.” 

“You have your own world,” the girl 
protested, strangely perplexed. The oth- 
er’s amused detachment gave her a sense 
of uncertainty. Her values were no 
longer confident. “That’s only natural— 
if it means more to you—” 

“As a matter of fact,’ Mrs. Stanton 
went on, evenly, “his work is the one 
thing about him that I care most for. 
He does do good work. One sees that. 
Isn’t it deliciously vulgar of me to dis- 
cuss my husband with you like this, when 
I searcely know you? His work is a 
great deal bigger than he is. I am not 
sure that some of it won’t last—To- 
morrow’s Tangle, for instance. Miss 
Neville, you know, inspired that— Oh, 
didn’t you know?” 

Across the intervening space the girl’s 
widening eyes fastened upon the thin 
little woman in black with the one pink 
rose. A queer small sound stifled itself 
in her slender throat, and some sudden 
shaming thought sent the hot blood leap- 
ing to her face, but she held herself 
gallantly in hand, and her voice was not 
unsteady when it came. 

“T didn’t know,” she said, briefly. 

“ A painter doesn’t work without mod- 
els,” Mrs. Stanton explained, carelessly; 
she did not once look at the girl’s tense 
face. “I suppose a writer can’t either. 
Some one must sit for the portrait, and 
Edgar’s studies of women are thought to 
be his best work, I believe. I often think 
that he shows an absolutely remarkable 
cleverness in his selection of different 
individualities—don’t you ?” 

“T had not thought—” began Miss 
Wallace, hesitantly. She stopped, un- 
conscious of her silence, still looking 
across to the piano, and her lip trem- 
bled on an attempted smile. 

“There’s another way his cleverness 
shows itself,” Mrs. Stanton said, leisure- 
ly. “ He’s always platonic. He’ll never 
make a scandal, don’t you know, by get- 
ting some charming woman to elope with 
him. He has ever so many affinities— 
isn’t it a silly, common word ?—but he’s 
very discreet, for himself and them. He 


always knows he’ll outgrow the phase 
All he wants is an episode—and a memory 
to work on. It used quite to distress me 
at first, before I understood; but really 
I’ve had moments in the last two or three 
years when my wildest regret was that 
he wouldn’t elope.” She laughed a little, 
watching the crowd about them with 
whimsically narrowed eyes; there was no 
sign of deeper feeling in her cool, slow 
inflections, her half-abstracted look. Sh« 
might have been analyzing the hero of 
one of Stanton’s own stories, so littl 
did the personal application touch or 
hinder her. “TI dare say, however, I’m 
too exacting; very few geniuses, I’m told, 
make satisfactory men.” 

Miss Wallace leaned toward her im 
pulsively, her lip drooping like an un- 
happy child’s. 

“You make me feel as if I had been 
mad,” she said, unsteadily, “and un- 
pardonably crude. But it is all hard to 
understand. He has been so good to me.” 

“It is you who have been good to 
him,” objected the other, calmly. “ You 
are young and vivid and unhackneyed— 
he drew the woman in his book from you. 
See—you have given him something, and 
the gift with him is the end of the story. 
I know. What you think is only what a 
great many other women have thought, 
but I am the only woman who is in a 
position to know, and I tell you frankly 
—you are mistaken.” 

“Tt’s what he has done—isn’t it?” 

“Ah!” sighed the wife, mirthfully. 
“But one can’t live with what a man 
has done; one has to live with the man. 
I assure you it’s a disillusioning process. 
His work is a thing quite outside of him- 
self. He’s much the same, at breakfast, 
as any other human. And he doesn’t 
really design to attract a feeling that he 
can’t keep. It’s simply a selfishness com- 
mon to creators of any sort. They must 
have material to work with. It’s instinct 
to take it where they find it—and leave 
it where they found it. I don’t alto- 
gether blame him; but all the same—he’s 
disappointing, really.” With a sudden, 
impulsive movement she looked full in 
Miss Wallace’s brooding eyes, her own 
gentle but keen. 

“You paid me the compliment,” she 
finished, lightly, “of wanting to meet 
me. I have paid you the compliment of 
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speaking the truth—the naked truth. 
It’s incredible that one should need it in 
this world, but—once in a lifetime—it’s 
good, isn’t it, to be shamelessly frank? 
Are you sorry ?” 

“Not sorry,” said Miss Wallace, slow- 
ly—‘*oh no, not sorry—but what you 
have told me makes an enormous dif- 
ference.” She managed an answering 
smile, but it wavered a trifle and its 
span was brief. 

“You were in earnest,” drawled Mrs. 
Stanton. “I was, once, myself. It’s a 
very interesting state of mind—for the by- 
standers. But it really isn’t worth the 
trouble it makes.” She stood up leisure- 
ly, and Miss Wallace, drawing her furs 
about her with a rather chilly hand, rose 
too, just as Edgar Stanton’s lithe, long- 
limbed figure crossed the room and 
stopped before their corner. 

“Well, Helen!” he said, lightly. “ Not 
going, Miss Wallace? There’s a wonder- 
ful pastel in the next room I wanted you 
to see.” 

“Which of us do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Stanton, fastening her glove and 
smiling her slow, amused smile. 

“ Both, unless you don’t care for it,” 
retorted Stanton, quickly. He settled his 
eye-glasses, regarding the two women 
impartially, his wide, rather handsome 
mouth twisting at one corner into a 
half-laugh. 

“Thanks,” said Miss Wallace, sud- 
denly. “I’m afraid I can’t. I’m leaving 
now. I have to pack this evening, and 
I really haven’t time.” 

Mrs. Stanton looked up swiftly and 
comprehendingly. “ Are you going away ?” 
she asked. 

Stanton bit his lip upon the question, 
but looked it vividly. 

“JT thought I had mentioned it,” Miss 
Wallace answered, with a brave assump- 
tion of carelessness. “ Yes, I leave in the 
morning. After all, I’ve only been visit- 
ing here. I have a home in the South, 
you know. It’s a long-deferred return; 
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I really should have gone back in the 
fall.” She held out her hand to Mrs. 
Stanton with a steady look, and Mrs. 
Stanton clasped it in cool, friendly fin- 
gers. “Good-by—thank you very, very 
much. Good-by, Mr. Stanton. I hope 
the next book will be an unquali- 
fied success.” 

When she had disappeared between 
the heavy curtains of the nearest door, 
Stanton turned to his wife, with a dis- 
agreeable little frown creasing between 
his eyebrows. 

“What was she thanking you for?” 

“Nothing of any consequence,” said 
Mrs. Stanton, lightly. “I told her you 
were disappointing; she seemed to have 
thought otherwise. She’s quite a charm- 
ing girl, isn’t she? Too bad you should 
have made her so conspicuous this win- 
ter.” She crossed the floor beside him, 
with a delicate semblance of interest in 
their conversation, but her eyes looked 
tired, and her smile, that came so easily 
in response to the world’s look, had a 
sort of chill, foreed sweetness. 

“She’s going home, I suppose, on your 
advice?” Stanton suggested; his sneer 
was guarded with a laugh. 

“Not on my advice,” corrected his 
wife, pleasantly. “With my approval— 
oh yes, entirely.” 

They paused, having come to the piano 
with its circle of ardent musicians, and 
suddenly Stanton touched her arm. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered, irri- 
tably. “Rita Neville is going to sing 
again. Let’s get out of this and go 
home.” 

He made his way to the door with 
indiscriminate careless good-byes, and 
Mrs. Stanton followed unhurried. As 
they went down the stairs, the first bars 
of Miss Neville’s song drifted out to them 
—Tf Love were what the rose is.” 

Stanton swore softly under his breath, 
but Mrs. Stanton, following silently, 
smiled, thereby deepening the dimple that 
was some day to become a wrinkle. 
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F all the notable achievements in 
() the realm of science during the 
nineteenth century, certainly none 

have been so pregnant for the welfare and 
happiness of mankind as those of scien- 
tifie medicine, especially as regards the 
prevention of infectious diseases. Phy- 
sicians of earlier periods, in complete 
ignorance of the existence of man’s po- 
tent enemy, the disease germ, considered 
sickness a necessary evil and gave their 
entire attention to its cure; but now that 
the cause and nature of so many pesti- 
lences have been disclosed, there is a 
growing realization that it is incompar- 
ably better economy to institute meas- 
ures which will prevent the incidence of 
an epidemic than to take up the fight 
after the contagion has gained a foothold. 
During the past fifty years preventive 
medicine has done far more to alleviate 
suffering and to prolong life than the 
average man is aware. It is estimated 
that during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the death rate throughout 
the civilized world ranged from 50 to 
perhaps 80 per 1000. To-day in London, 
Berlin, and New York the average lies 
between 17 and 19. This great decrease 
in yearly mortality is due principally to 
protection from infectious diseases now 
afforded to children during the first five 
years of life. In New York City there 
has been a reduction since 1873 of over 
fifty per cent. in the death rate of the 
infantile portion of the population. It 
is obvious that the probable lifetime 
has inereased coincidently with the pre- 
vention of diseases to which children of 
tender years are especially susceptible. 


Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, of the New York 


City Health Department, has estimated 
that “the expectation of life at birth in 
this city in 1866 was only a little more 
than twenty-five years, while in 1903, cal- 
culated on the death rate for that year, 
it had almost doubled, and equalled about 


forty-two years.” Such statistics as these 
are certainly striking commentaries on 
the advance and triumph of medical re- 
search; for it is true beyond cavil that 
this progress has been dependent pri- 
marily upon the knowledge gained in 
the laboratories, the harvest of persist- 
ent investigation. 

The victories of the Japanese in their 
struggle with Russia commanded the ad- 
miration of the world, but how much 
more glorious was their conquest of dis- 
ease in their armies! For the records 
show that in the wars of the last two 
centuries four men have died in camp 
of disease to one man from wounds re- 
ceived in battles, whereas according to 
the Japanese statistics only one man 
died of disease to two from wounds—a 
result due entirely to rigorous supervi- 
sion and regulations. 

Following the guiding light of the dis- 
coveries of Pasteur and of Koch that cer- 
tain diseases are caused by microbes, 
preventive medicine has advanced along 
two main lines: the suppression, by sani- 
tary regulations, of conditions which 
stimulate the propagation of pathogenic 
bacteria and protozoa; the use of specific 
vaccines, serums, and drugs as prophy- 
laxis, viz., to prevent the onset of the 
disease. In general the one safeguards 
the community by preventing pathogenic 
microbes from entering and multiplying 
in water, milk, and food supplies, and by 
stopping the spread of contagion through 
disinfection of habitations and the de- 
struction of animals and insects carrying 
the virus of pestilences; the other pro- 
tects the individual from infection in 
times of epidemics or prevents the de- 
velopment of the parasite in the host 
after infection has occurred. 

The limits of this article do not allow 
of more than a few words in: regard to 
the manifold benefits which humanity 
has derived from the enforcement of 
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hygienic 
Beaconsfield’s aphorism, “ Sanitas sani- 
tatum, omnia sanitas,” not only substan- 
tiates the proverb that many a truth is 
told in jest, but, in fact, to-day, echoes 
the key-note of the most effective methods 
of preventive medicine. In view of the 
knowledge which has come to us within 
the last generation, epidemics of typhoid 
fever, cholera, or dysentery are now gen- 
erally inexeusable. Such an epidemic is, 
in fact, the nemesis visited upon a com- 
munity because of carelessness in the 
conservation of the purity of the public 
water system, the milk supply, or less 
often of the foods which come in contact 
with polluted water. Infants, because of 
their dependence upon milk, are the first 
to suffer when this food becomes pol- 
luted through disregard of sanitary pre- 
cautions, as is evidenced by the great 
increase in their death rate each sum- 
mer in all large cities. Thanks to the 
enlightened philanthropy of Nathan 
Straus in the establishment of public 
pasteurizing plants both in this country 
and abroad, there is every likelihood that 
this annual mortality from infantile in- 
testinal diseases will be greatly lessened. 
The abatement of infectious diseases of 
the respiratory tract, such as pneumonia, 
influenza, and the “ great white plague,” 
tuberculosis, offers problems of greater 
difficulty, as the specific germs are widely 
disseminated in the dust-laden air by 
careless spitting. There is good hope, 
however, that the last disease will rapidly 
decrease when each individual, realizing 
his duty to the community, shall be will- 
ing to observe a few personal sanitary 
regulations. Through the recognition of 
the fact that filth, insufficient sunlight 
and impure air. uncleanly habits, and 
wretched crowded quarters are the hot- 
beds of disease, ore pestilence, typhus 
fever, fifty years ago very prevalent in 
the British Isles, has been almost stamped 
out, although the causative germ has not 
been discovered. 

Having briefly indicated certain sani- 
tary aspects of preventive medicine, let 
us consider at greater length the develop- 
ment of specific prophylactic medicines 
themselves, by the use of which the in- 
dividual may gain a more or less transi- 
tory immunity to various contagions. It 
is a matter of commor knowledge that 
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a primary attack of certain infectious 
diseases confers almost sure immunity 
to these particular contagions for a life- 
time. Smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
measles are familiar examples of this 
fact. Nor is the duration of this im- 
munity especially dependent upon the 
severity of the sickness. A mild and 
hardly recognized attack of measles in 
childhood leaves a lasting refractive con- 
dition, an acquired immunity. This 
capacity of animals and man to develop 
within their own organization forces 
antagonistic to the contagions of tox- 
ins of certain diseases is the principle 
which underlies the use of vaccines 
and anti-serums. 

Whatever insight into the nature of 
this acquired immunity to various in- 
fectious diseases we may now possess has 
been gained entirely through experi- 
mental investigations upon animals; and, 
further, whatever utilization this knowl- 
edge has received in the production of 
specific remedies has been dependent upon 
the same source. Pasteur was the first 
to prove that the disease - producing 
properties of a microbe might be either 
decreased or increased. By the repeated 
vaccination of an animal with an at- 
tenuated or weakened virus he was able 
to induce an immune or refractory con- 
dition, such that a dose ordinarily fatal 
might be given without ill effect. In 
other words, the stimulus of the vaccine 
caused the production within the animal’s 
organization of substances antagonistic 
to the virus of the disease, viz., anti- 
bodies. Subsequent investigation has 
shown that these anti-bodies may have 
the property of bringing about the 
destruction of the invading bacteria, or 
they may merely neutralize the poison 
or toxin of the germs and thus render 
them harmless. ' 

The problem in the production of vac- 
eines, then, has been the modification of 
the virus or microbe in such a way that 
there would be sufficient stimulus for the 
development of anti-bodies in the in- 
dividual vaccinated without the produc- 
tion of the disease. Pasteur believed 
it was necessary to use living bacteria 
in vaccination, but it has subsequently 
been proved that dead cultures or even 
extracts from bacteria may be suitable 
for some immunizations. 
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More than a century ago the first and 
what has proved to be the surest pre- 
ventive medicine was given to the world. 
Jenner, through his discovery of small- 
pox vaccine, conferred upon his fellow 
man a blessing of which the magnitude 
is just being realized. In his day this 
most loathsome disease was the most 
prevalent of all. From 1750 to 1800 it 
was the cause of fully one-tenth the 
total number of deaths. Smallpox was 
then a disease of childhood, as measles 
is to-day, and was considered just as in- 
evitable. What are the results of a 
century’s world-wide use of Jenner’s 
prophylactic treatment? In England, 
where the vaccination of infants has been 
compulsory, the deaths from smallpox 
have dropped from one-tenth to one- 
hundredth of the total mortality. In 
Germany, where vaccination and _ re- 
vaccination are compulsory, the disease 
is rare, in the army practically unknown. 
Austria and Belgium, with no vaccina- 
tion laws, have a death rate from this 
disease twenty times as great. In New 
York City the “ Vaccinating Corps” was 
organized late in 1874. The statistics in 
regard to smallpox during the following 
four years are notable. In 1875 there 
were 1280 deaths due to this disease; in 
1876, 315; in 1877, 14; in 1878, only 2. 
Although since then there have been six 
years in which the number of these deaths 
reached the hundreds, no wide-spread 
virulent epidemics have occurred, and 
during the past five years the average 
has been less than two smallpox deaths 
in.a population more than twice as great 
as in 1875. The danger of serious com- 
plications from vaccination is now in- 
significant, and. carries no weight in view 
of the fact that an unvaccinated child 
under ten years of age is approximately 
440 times more liable to die in a small- 
pox epidemic than one vaccinated. It 
is, in fact, the unvaccinated portion of 
the community which keeps the fire of 
smallpox alight; they, like the vulnerable 
heel of Achilles, present one point un- 
protected from attack. 

The brilliancy of the results of Jen- 
ner’s investigations is widely recognized; 
yet, founded as they were wholly on 
empiricism, he could have had little 
realization of the principles of im- 
munity to which they were probably due. 














































Pasteur, working in the light of a later 
day, gave to the world a most important 
prophylactic treatment—the vaccine for 
the prevention of hydrophobia—and with 
it certain general laws of immunity, 
which have been of great value in the 
prevention of other diseases. The va- 
rious stages by which the final result was 
gained not only furnish a good example 
of Pasteur’s keenness in analysis, but, in 
fact, are characteristic of the experi- 
mental method to-day in the study of 
the nature and the prevention of infec- 
tious diseases. 

As the saliva of rabid animals was 
known to hold the hydrophobic virus, it 
was used in the first attempts to produce 
the disease in dogs. A fatal septicemia 
or general infection followed the inocu- 
lation and a bacillus was isolated from 
the blood, but Pasteur realized there was 
no proof of this microbe’s being the cause 
of rabies. Observation of rabid animals 
next aroused the suspicion that the virus 
attacked primarily the nervous system. 
Accordingly a bit of the medulla from a 
dog which had died of rabies was emulsi- 
fied and inoculated under the skin of other 
dogs and rabbits. Most of these animals 
died with symptoms of rabies and without 
the development of septicemia. Although 
this was a great step in advance, Pasteur 
remained unsatisfied until a method had 
been devised by which all animals in- 
oculated should contract rabies with a 
shortened incubation period. To bring 
this about it was necessary to increase the 
toxicity of the virus by a long series of 
uninterrupted transplantations from the 
brain of one rabbit to another, until final- 
ly a maximum and fixed virulence was 
reached. Death now followed invariably 
in seven days instead of in fourteen, as 
with the original virus. The next prob- 
lem was how to attenuate this standard 
virus and so obtain vaccines of graded 
strength. Its solution was found to lie 
in drying, over caustic potash, bits of 
the medulla of a rabbit dying after in- 
oculation with ‘the fixed virus. This 
desiccation caused the brain tissue to 
lose gradually its virulence, until after 
fourteer. days it had completely disap- 
peared. Attempts were then made to 
protect dogs against rabies by vaccina- 
ting them first with the brain tissue 
dried fourteen days,.on the second day 
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with that desiccated thirteen days, and 
so on until finally the strongest virus 
in the brain of a rabbit, dead that same 
day, was inoculated. The animals were 
now found to be immune and suffered no 
ill effects from the bites of rabid animals, 
nor from intra-cerebral injections of the 
strongest virus. The long incubation 
period of hydrophobia in man, generally 
six weeks, awakened the hope that by this 
treatment the infection might be checked 
before the onset of the final acute symp- 
toms, and such, we know, has proved to 
be the case. 

The wave of popular enthusiasm 
aroused by this victory resulted in the 
dedication of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris in 1888, primarily for the treat- 
ment of rabies cases by this method. In 
general the technic of Pasteur has since 
been followed in that institution and 
elsewhere, although when the bites are 
severe and on naked parts or are received 
from rabid wolves it is now customary 
to use the stronger virus earlier in the 
treatment, and the number of inoculations 
is greater and may be continued for sev- 
eral weeks. The death rate among bit- 
ten persons who are not treated by the 
Pasteur method is given by Horsley as 
15 per cent. This means that 85 per 
cent. of men are not susceptible to the 
rabies virus; for hydrophobia, when once 
developed, is certainly fatal. Statistics, 
gathered from all parts of the world, 
indicate that between 1896 and 1900 
the mortality in treated persons oscil- 
lated between .39 per cent. and .20 per 
cent.; certainly a vindication of the 
value of vaccinations in the prevention 
of hydrophobia. 

In 1908, Negri described certain micro- 
scopic bodies in the brain tissue of rabid 
animals. Subsequent investigation has 
shown that these “Negri” bodies are 
characteristic of rabies and constitute a 
reliable diagnostic sign. Since a rapid 
determination as to the presence or ab- 
sence of hydrophobic virus in an animal 
is of the utmost importance, a method has 
heen devised, in the Research Laboratory 
of the New York City Department of 
Health, whereby the presence of these 
characteristic bodies may be determined 
within a few hours after the reception 
of the brain. The procedure consists of 
making smears of the brain tissue and 
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staining with Giemsa’s stain. Exami- 
nation with the microscope almost in- 
variably discloses the “ Negri”. bodies, if 
the animal was rabid. 

The hopes enkindled by these first pro- 
tective vaccines that others would be dis- 
covered as effective for the various hu- 
man infectious diseases have only in a 
small measure been fulfilled. The at- 
tempts to curb certain pestilences of do- 
mestic animals, such as anthrax, swine 
erysipelas, and rinderpest, have met with 
much greater success, primarily because 
a rigorous experimental method could be 
applied in the origination of protective 
treatments; whereas in the diseases nat- 
urally peculiar to man it is necessary to 
proceed with the greatest caution, and 
our final judgment as to the efficiency of 
a prophylactic is largely empirical, by 
reason of our dependence upon statistics. 

Typhoid fever is one of these dis- 
tinctively human infectious diseases for 
which preventive vaccinations have been 
attempted. The results are of general 
interest because of the wide-spread prev- 
alence of this fever. Pfeiffer and Kolle 
reported in 1896 the phenomena follow- 
ing the injection into man of the bacillus 
typhosus killed by heat. Their most im- 
portant observation was that these injec- 
tions imparted to the blood of human 
beings specific bacteria-killing properties, 
just as they protected guinea-pigs against 
fatal doses of the bacillus. Taking ad- 
vantage of the almost certain epidemics 
of typhoid fever in military camps, Sir 
A. E. Wright instituted an extensive test 
of anti-typhoid vaccine among the Brit- 
ish soldiers in the Boer war. The vaccine 
consisted of cultures of the typhoid germ 
grown in broth for several weeks and 
then sterilized by heat and an antiseptic. 
Thousands of soldiers were treated with 
standardized amounts of this vaccine. 
As to whether the results justified the 
troubl: and disagreeable effects of the 
treatment there is great diversity of 
opinion. The statistics of the British 
War Office were considered unfavorable, 
and the prophylactic inoculations have 
been officially discontinued. Wright has 
claimed that the general results were 
favorable, and in this opinion he is sup- 
ported by the majority of the medical 
men who followed the experiments. 
Metschnikoff has placed the great weight 
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of his judgment in favor of the utility 
of a continued trial of the prophylactic. 
According to Wright, the most exact 
data are those in regard to the army men 
isolated at the siege of Ladysmith, and 
here there were only one-eighth as many 
eases among the vaccinated as among the 
unvaccinated, with the mortality very 
much lower in the former. Wright has 
found that especially good protection is 
afforded by two successive vaccinations. 
He now injects subcutaneously in the 
first dose about one million dead typhoid 
bacilli, and in the second, given ap- 
proximately a week later, two million. 

The use of sterile cultures of strepto- 
eoeci, a chainlike microbe, as a prevent- 
ive vaccine during scarlet-fever epi- 
demics is less familiar than Wright’s 
prophylactic for typhoid. In Russia, 
where scarlet fever is at present espe- 
cially prevalent and virulent, this vac- 
cine has been employed most extensive- 
ly. As the cause of scarlet fever has 
not been determined definitely, the most 
interesting feature of these treatments 
from the scientific standpoint is the 
accompanying reactive phenomena, which 
seem to indicate that the streptococcus 
may be of etiological importance in the 
disease. Gabritschewsky has found that 
14 to 17 per cent. of the hundreds of 
children vaccinated in Moscow with dead 
cultures of streptococcus - isolated from 
searlet-fever cases developed an intensely 
colored scarlet-fever-like rash, together 
with sore throat, vomiting, and “ rasp- 
berry tongue.” These symptoms, so sug- 
gestive of scarlet fever, disappeared 
within one and three days, and seemed 
peculiar to the use of scarlet - fever 
streptocoeciec vaccine. As regards the 
protective qualities of this prophylactic, 
Nikitin noted that of 767 children receiv- 
ing one inoculation, only 8 contracted 
scarlet fever; of others receiving two or 
three treatments, none became sick, in 
spite of the fact that they lived in the 
midst of an epidemic with a mortality of 
20 per cent. Although the specific re- 
action caused by this vaccine seems to 
furnish some scientific basis for its em- 
ployment, the statistics available are too 
few to warrant a judgment in regard to 
its value. 

Of less immediate interest to us in the 
western hemisphere are the specific vac- 
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eines for the prevention of cholera and 
bubonic plague, but their decided worth 
necessitates their mention. Cholera was 
one of the first of the infectious diseases 
peculiar to man for which prophylactic 
treatments have been attempted. The 
preventive vaccine of Haffkine consists of 
living cholera germs attenuated by pro- 
longed cultivation at a relatively high 
temperature, while that of Kolle is pre- 
pared with virulent cultures killed by 
exposure to 58° C. for one hour. In 
1902, in Japan, Kolle’s vaccine established 
its utility by a reduction in the incidence 
of the disease from 13 per cent. in the un- 
treated to .06 per cent. among the treated. 
Very recently an American investigator in 
the Philippines, Dr. Strong, has reported 
favorable experimental results with an 
improved prophylactic vaccine. This 
consists of the filtrates of autolysed, heat- 
ed and living cholera germs. By using 
the filtrate alone he claims to have a 
more potent and less toxie vaccine than 
those employed heretofore. The trial 
during a decade of the various vaccines 
specific for bubonic plague indicates this 
method of preventive treatment may be 
an important factor in the suppression 
of India’s scourge. Both the German 
and English plague commissions ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to the 
continued use of such a vaccine as Haff- 
kine’s, prepared from killed cultures of 
the plague bacillus. Haffkine, in 1907, 
reported that although the natives of 
India are more susceptible to plague than 
other races, the inoculation treatment re- 
duces the liability to attack to less than 
one-third of the non-inoculated; the re- 
covery rate of the inoculated is at least 
double that of the non-inoculated; in- 
oculations of infected persons prevent 
the appearance of symptoms or miti- 
gate the attack; the immunity derived 
from inoculations may last during sev- 
eral outbreaks. 

It is a common practice to designate 
as serums a large variety of substances 
which are injected subcutaneously to pre- 
vent or cure disease. According to this 
popular and erroneous use of the term, 
bacterial vaccines, or organic products 
derived from bacteria, extracts from va- 
rious tissues and organs, are all classed as 
serums. Properly a serum, in the thera- 
peutic sense, is the clear fluid exuding 
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from the clot of blood drawn from an 
animal immunized to some organized 
substance, commonly bacteria or their 
toxins. There is an implication that this 
fluid contains elements antagonistic to 
the matter injected, viz., anti-bodies. As 
regards the infectious diseases, a serum 
may have the property either of neutral- 
izing the toxins formed by bacteria (anti- 
toxic serums) or of destroying bacteria 
(bactericidal serums), or it may com- 
bine both properties to a certain extent. 

Two serums which have proved of 
sterling worth are the antitoxins for 
diphtheria and tetanus. Von Behring in 
collaboration with Kitasato in 1890 dis- 
covered that by injecting into an animal 
gradually increased amounts of the toxin 
of the diphtheria bacillus its organization 
is stimulated in such a way that a sub- 
stance capable of combining with the 
toxin and rendering it innocuous is pro- 
duced. During this immunization the 
antitoxie substance is formed greatly in 
excess of the amount required to neutral- 
ize the toxin injected, and the uncombined 
portion present in the blood serum con- 
stitutes the antitoxin used in the preven- 
tion and cure of diphtheria. Later re- 
searches have shown that diphtheria 
toxin has an affinity not only for its anti- 
toxin, but also for certain tissues of the 
body. Such being the case, to cure the 
disease an amount of antitoxin should be 
injected sufficient to tear away that por- 
tion of the toxin in combination with the 
tissue cells as well as to neutralize the 
free toxin circulating in the body fluids. 
The longer the attack of diphtheria has 
continued, the firmer the union between 
the toxin and the tissues, and hence the 
larger the amount of antitoxin necessary 
to disrupt this combination. 

The great value of the diphtheria anti- 
toxin as a curative agent is now univer- 
sally recognized, inasmuch as the mor- 
tality from this disease has been reduced 
to about one-fifth of the rate before its 
introduction; its use as a _ protective 
measure for those exposed to infection 
is possibly not so familiar. Statistics 
compiled in many localities, especially in 
Russia, where diphtheria is very preva- 
lent, have proved beyond doubt that where 
children are exposed to epidemics in in- 
stitutions, in school districts, and in hos- 
pitals, prophylactic inoculations of anti- 
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toxin are of great value. The dosage is 
generally two or three hundred immuniz- 
ing units, each unit consisting of suf- 
ficient antitoxin to protect a guinea-pig 
of a certain size from one hundred lethal 
doses of standard diphtheria toxin. The 
immunity gain by one injection lasts 
only two or three weeks, and if there is 
still danger of infection another treat- 
ment should be given. 

Potency is the essential requisite of 
diphtheria antitoxin when used as a 
curative agent. It should contain 300 to 
500 units in each cubic centimeter. Rela- 
tively few horses, however, can be made 
to produce such a strong serum. To 
prevent the waste of the serums weaker 
in antitoxin a practical method of con- 
centration has been devised at the New 
York Health Department Laboratory, and 
has been adopted widely in other serum 
laboratories. This method consists in its 
essential features in the precipitation of 
the serum globulins with magnesium sul- 
phate and the extraction of the anti- 
toxic elements in the precipitate with a 
solution of sodium chloride. In this way 
the antitoxin in a given serum is freed 
from useless serum-proteids, and may be 
concentrated two or three times. Not 
only by this “Gibson” method are 
serums, otherwise worthless, rendered 
serviceable for therapeutic purposes, but 
the refined product has been found to 
cause rashes and systemic disturbances 
less frequently than when the whole 
serum is injected. 

For the discovery of a tetanus anti- 
toxin we are also indebted to Von Behring 
and Kitasato. These investigators found 
that the serum of an animal immunized 
to tetanus toxin possessed the property 
of neutralizing the poison and rendering 
it harmless. The value of this serum lies 
largely in preventing the onset of attacks 
of tetanus. After the spasms have once 
become established, no therapeutic method 
has proved of any great value. The rela- 
tive impotency of tetanus antitoxin to 
cure tetanus after the symptoms have 
reached the acute stage has been ex- 
plained on the ground that tetanus toxin 
has a stronger affinity for nerve tissue 
than for its antitoxin. It would follow, 
then, that this antitoxin is not capable of 
breaking up the combination of tetanus 
toxin and nervous tissue-cells to the same 
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degree that diphtheria antitoxin can draw 
away its toxin from association with va- 
rious tissues of the body. 

Tetanus resembles hydrophobia in the 
length of the incubation period, and in 
this respect offers the same opportunity 
for preventive treatment. The disease 
is generally contracted from the con- 
tamination of wounds and bruises with 
dirt containing the spores of the microbe. 
These do not multiply, as a rule, nor in- 
vade the system, but bring about the fatal 
issue through the toxin reaching the 
brain, probably by way of the nerves. 
If the injection of serum is given early 
enough, the toxin is neutralized before 
it reaches the nerve centres. In the 
United States, the celebration of the 
“glorious Fourth” always involves the 
horrible death from tetanus of a certain 
number of the enthusiasts. Thanks to 
a more general realization of the dangers 
of blank-cartridge wounds and a more 
frequent employment of tetanus anti- 
toxin as a prophylactic, the number of 
these deaths has been reduced from 415 
in 1903 to 73 in 1907. In this country 
during the past five years a timely injec- 
tion of the serum has proved uniformly 
suecessful in aborting tetanus. 

The undoubted efficacy of these anti- 
toxins led to attempts to produce anti- 
serums for many other infectious dis- 
eases. It was soon realized that great 
difficulties block the way to tlie successful 
serum treatment of such diseases as 
typhoid fever, cholera, pnewmonia, and 
those of a streptoeocecic origin. The 
technical nature of these obstacles pre- 
cludes their discussion here. However, 
it may be mentioned that the toxins of 
the germs causing these diseases are as- 
sociated closely with the bacterial proteid 
substance, and do not diffuse from the 
bacteria during life as is the case with 
the diphtheria and tetanus microbes. 
For these so-called “ endo-toxins ” it has 
been impossible as yet to produce in 
serums effective antitoxins. The virtue 
of serums directed against bacteria of this 
class lies essentially in their bacteria- 
destroying properties. There is some 
experimental evidence for the belief that 
the mode of action of these serums, when 
introduced into the body, consists either 
in a direct destruction of bacteria through 
bringing into action a fermentlike sub- 


stance of the blood called “ alexine,” or 
by “sensitizing” the microbes in such a 
way that the white blood corpuscles ingest 
them more actively and consequently de- 
stroy them more rapidly. Although the 
results with most of these “ bactericidal ” 
serums have not been convincing, Shiga’s 
anti-serum for the treatment of dysentery 
seems to be of real value, judging from 
the results of its use in Japan. The 
marked curative effect of this serum may 
be ascribed to the fact that it contains 
elements which not only bring about the 
destruction of the dysentery bacillus but 
also neutralize its poison. 

One of the more recent and most 
promising serums of this class is that 
for the treatment of epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. This anti-serum was 
produced practically synchronously in 
the United States and in Germany, and 
was the outgrowth of the study of the 
severe epidemics of this disease which 
visited these countries during 1904 and 
1905. Wasserman and Kolle in Berlin, 
in April, 1906, were the first to describe 
the method of preparation and the prop- 
erties of an anti-meningococcic serum 
designed for therapeutic purposes. A 
month later Jochmann of the Breslau 
University Clinic gave notice of the 
preparation of a similar serum, and re- 
ported on the treatment of forty patients. 
He injected the serum both subeutaneous- 
ly and into the spinal canal, but with 
only a moderate degree of success. He 
demonstrated, however, that intra-spinal 
injections could be effected without dan- 
ger to the patient. In August, 1906, 
Flexner, director of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, as a member of a special commis- 
sion appointed by the New York Health 
Department, published his investigations 
on the biology and pathogenic properties 
of the diplococeus intra-cellularis menin- 
gitidis (meningococeus). Of special val- 
ue were his experiments showing that 
monkeys could be “infected” with this 
germ without great difficulty by injecting 
it into the spinal.canal, and could be 
“made to reproduce the pathologic con- 
ditions in man in epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.” Furthermore, the serum of 
monkeys immunized to the meningococcus 
seemed to exercise curative properties 
when injected into these animals in which 
this infection had been instituted. 
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The report of Flexner and Jobling, pub- 
lished the first of last year, offers hope 
that the successful serum treatment of 
this disease has been attained. Of forty- 
three patients receiving injections of this 
serum there were 79.9 per cent. recoveries 
and 20.1 per cent. deaths, and subsequent 
statistics*have substantiated these figures; 
whereas, during the epidemic year 1905, 
the percentage mortality was 73.5. The 
results with the anti-meningococcic se- 
rums prepared in Europe have been fa- 
vorable, but not as striking as those with 
the serum of Flexner and Jobling. It is 
futile, however, to make a comparison, 
as the strains of meningococcus con- 
cerned in sporadic outbreaks in different 
parts of the world may differ greatly in 
virulence. Our final decision in regard 
to the therapeutic value of this anti- 
serum must await its use in a wide-spread 
and virulent epidemic. 

Both in this country and in Germany 
the serum is produced through the in- 
oculation of horses with heated, living and 
autolysed cultures of the meningococcus. 
Flexner ascribes the curative effect of 
this anti-serum to an injurious influence 
exercised on the meningococci in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, both by inhibiting 
the multiplication of these microbes 
and by causing them to be taken 
up and digested more rapidly by the 
leucocytes. The serum may also have a 
certain antitoxic value. In their report, 
Flexner and Jobling lay stress on the ad- 
vantage of introducing the serum into 
the spinal canal of the patient, for in 
this way “the anti-serum is brought into 
direct contact with the focus of infection 
and inflammation.” From five to thirty 
cubie centimeters have been injected 
intradurally without harmful effects. On 
one point there is general agreement 
among those who have employed this 
serum-therapy, and that is the importance 
of introducing the anti-serum as early as 
possible in the attack. 

One other method for the protection of 
the individual from certain infections 
should be mentioned, and that is the use 
of drugs which are specifically destructive 
for the parasite, but cause little or no 
injury to the host, viz., the person har- 
boring the parasite. This procedure has 
been found to be effective as yet only in 
two parasitic diseases, and in both the 
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etiological factor is a protozoan and not 
a bacterium. For centuries the medicinal 
value of Peruvian bark in the treatment 
of malaria has been known to physicians, 
but only since the discovery of the mala- 
rial parasite, Plasmodium malaria, by 
Laveran, thirty years ago, has the specific 
parasite-destroying action of its alka- 
loids been revealed. The use of quinine 
as a prophylactic in malarial districts is 
now almost universal. The other proto- 
zoan disease in which a drug is being used 
with success as a prophylactic is sleeping- 
sickness. In fighting this greatest pesti- 
lence of Central Africa, a much greater 
curse than is tuberculosis in this country, 
Koch has employed, apparently with con- 
siderable success, an arsenic preparation, 
atoxyl. By its use the etiological factor 
in sleeping-sickness, Trypanosoma gam- 
biense, has been banished from the blood 
for ten months, and the disease in its 
mild form or in early stages has been 
clinically cured. 

Although some notable victories have 
crowned the efforts of scientists to pro- 
tect man from his invisible but potent 
enemy, the disease germ, the knowledge 
acquired in the struggle has disclosed 
serious obstacles to further progress. For 
example, on the one hand it is well es- 
tablished that the tissues and body-fluids 
of man may become immune to the causa- 
tive micro-organisms of certain diseases, 
but on the other hand there are many 
indications that the parasites themselves 
by a process of adaptation may become 
refractory to anti-bodies and other pro- 
tective agencies developed in the host. 
We know that by passing certain patho- 
genic bacteria through a series of ani- 
mals the parasites rapidly increase in 
virulence and in their capacity to resist 
the destructive agencies of that specific 
animal. It is probable that the great 
severity of epidemics of typhoid fever in 
military camps is due to the increased 
invasive properties of one strain of the 
bacillus gained by frequent passages. 
The mounting wave of severity in the 
epidemics of certain other diseases may 
likewise be the result of adaptive changes 
in the parasite. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that the trypanosoma of sleeping- 
sickness may become immune to arsenic 
and trypan red. 

In the past, except in the toxemias, 
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diphtheria and tetanus, the active immu- 
nity produced by vaccines has proved of 
greater service in the prevention of dis- 
ease than the more fleeting and less sub- 
stantial protection conferred by bacteri- 
cidal serums. It seems probable that the 
progress in the future will be in the di- 
rection of perfecting methods for in- 
ducing active immunity by vaccine. As 
has been stated, Pasteur considered it 
necessary to use living microbes, but 
robbed of their disease-producing prop- 
erties, in protective inoculations, and it 
seems probable that for the prevention 
of some infectious diseases this procedure 
is safe and advantageous, as the living 
vaccines apparently create a condition 
more nearly like the enduring immunity 
derived from an attack of the disease 
than sterile vaccines. Strong has recent- 
ly advanced weighty experimental and 
clinical evidence that such is the case 
in vaccination protective against bubonic 
plague. The danger associated with the 
injection of living attenuated microbes, 
however, necessitates the greatest caution 
in their use, and probably presents an 
insurmountable barrier to their employ- 
ment as a prophylactic for certain dis- 
eases. At present only very small quan- 
tities of most bacteria, even though 
sterile, may be inoculated, because of 
their toxic effect. In certain of these 
cases the pathway of progress may lie 
in the elimination from the vaccines of 
the poisonous elements of the bacteria, 
as Strong has done in his anti-cholera 
vaccine; thus far greater amounts of the 
immunity - producing elements in the 
prophylactic might be injected with 
safety, bringing about a corresponding 
inerease in the degree and stability of 
the protection conferred. An entirely 


different solution of the problem has been 
suggested by Ehrlich in the prophecy 
that our hope lies in the discovery of 
chemical substances which will be spe- 
cifically destructive of pathogenic bac- 
teria without injury to the host. En- 
couragement for this line of research is 
found in the successful contrel of two 
protozoan diseasés by drugs. 

The growing realization of the truth 
that it is better to prevent diseases than 
to cure has been one of the moving 
factors in the foundation of seven in- 
stitutes in Europe and this country de- 
voted entirely to their study. To the 
fruit of the researches in these institu- 
tions are continually being added the con- 
tributions from the laboratories of med- 
ical colleges and from municipal, state, 
and national hygienic departments. But 
the final triumph of preventive medicine 
depends not alone upon the study of the 
cause and nature of disease; almost 
equally important is the co-operation of 
the public and those in authority in the 
prosecution of researches and the appli- 
eation of protective measures that have 
been proved to be of value. The ultimate 
gain will fall to all classes of society 
alike, for disease is no respecter of per- 
sons. To-day some of the most fruitful 
regions of the tropics are rendered un- 
inhabitable for the white man because of 
pestilential fevers. The success of Reed, 
Carroll, Gorgas, and others in the control 
of yellow fever, the knowledge gained 
from the English and German com- 
missions in regard to sleeping-sickness, 
the work of Ross and Koch in stamping 
out malaria, warrant the expectation 
that within the near future these gar- 
dens of nature may become the theatre 
of human progress and civilization. 
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BY LEO 


“From ancient tales renewing, 
From clouds we would not clear— 
Beyond the Law’s pursuing, 
We fled and settled here.” 
—The Broken Men. 


T was a very lonely life. Innsbruck 
| sometimes wondered if he had not 

taken the wrong turning when com- 
ing out to it. There was the little casa, 
which in morose moments he vilified as 
“hut”; there was the inner patch of 
growing stuff, segregated from the lar- 
ger plantation, which in softer times he 
called his “garden.” A short distance 
away began the wilderness, dense, torrid, 
primeval. He could speak of himself as 
one of the sentinels of civilization. 

But why had he come out to this soli- 
tude, this isolation, beyond the haunts 
of men? He had known that friendship 
which binds society and which is often 
said to make life endurable. Perhaps 
for the same reason that other popular 
men had sought out the silent, unques- 
tioning edge, to exist between its indif- 
ference and the sincerity of the vaster 
silence: to be at peace. Innsbruck had 
not been able to suffer patiently social 
injustice. He knew that he was right; 
he knew that he had done no wrong; 
but the rest of the moral fabric thought 
it knew better. Merely to move in new 
cireles, to merge with new people of 
the same narrow convention, could not 
suffice. He had felt that he must purge 
himself of the whole rotten, unbelieving 
system which had so heartlessly con- 
demned him because of circumstances. 
The fact that he knew he was right did 
not lift for a single instant the heavy 
knowledge that others thought him to be 
wrong. To get away from old trails, to 
be freed of doubtful glances, he had 
sought the casa, and the lips of the wild. 

But he was not to be a pioneer. This 
had been denied him. Nearer the coast 
he had heard of the man who existed 
even beyond his far outpost. People had 
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said he would, ought to be, neighborly 
with that man, since it was such a very 
lonely life, and miles are not to be meas- 
ured by words. Innsbruck had at first 
thought of going in search of him, and 
of inviting him to sup and chat in off- 
times; but, as yet, other things had em- 
ployed his time, and he had not gone. 

One hot afternoon, when dozing in the 
hammock on his rude veranda, unusual 
sounds came from that part of the plan- 
tation through which ran the track to 
the darker and the lighter worlds. Inns- 
bruck thought he knew every one of the 
humming things, the thousand things, 
rioting and rustling there in the great 
tangle of vines; but this was a new voice 
—agreeably new, since it heralded the 
approach of a man, a white man, sing- 
ing. An old song, too; he had known it 
in college days, and it brought a slight 
frown to his face. But it all sounded 
so very sweet, and true, and white to 
him now, that the expression vanished 
in a pleasant smile, and he swung his 
feet out of the hammoek as the man, 
leading a pony, came into the sunlit open. 

“Hello! the house!” 

“Hello, yourself!” shouted Innsbruck, 
gladly. 

“Oh! Resting, weary man? Just 
dropped aside to speak a word or two— 
‘a mouthful of human speech. Heard 
down country that another chap had 
broken into deep water. Glad to have 
some one close by, but I suppose . . .” 

The man had come forward, rubbing 
the sting of the sun out of his eyes; he 
looked up at Innsbruck inquiringly, a 
big fellow, tanned and bearded and rough. 

“Hello! . . .” he said, his voice dravrl- 
ing off into a tone of the deepest regret 
mingled with a shamed astonishment. 
“TI didn’t know—I didn’t really know 
it was you, Innsbfuck,...1I...I 
didn’t know—” 

Innsbruck was staring as if he could 
not believe his sight, his face white, his 
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lips dry and apart. Then he sat down 
again in the swaying hammock. He did 
not say anything more of welcome. His 
hands were trembling visibly, and little 
beads of moisture had started from his 
face. Twice he tried to speak before 
words actually came, and finally, in a 
voice of the plainest dejection, his arms 
drooping as if broken by failure and 
sapped enthusiasm, he replied: 

“QOourt! I wouldn’t have known you 
with the beard . . . until you spoke.” 

They faced each other, as if the thing 
had to be accomplished and gotten over 
with. The visitor laughed, a short, dis- 
satisfied, anxious laugh. He hesitated, 
not knowing whether to go or stay. 
There was something in his attitude and 
manner like that of a boy who, thought 
only to be a truant, is proved a thief. 

Innsbruck broke the little uncomfort- 
able silence. 

“So . .. you are the man, out there?’ 

“Yes. Oame a year ago.” 

Innsbruck wet his dry lips, and the 
vacant doubting light went slowly out of 
his eyes, to be succeeded by a half- 
pitying glance. He was host, and the 


new life demanded certain things of him. 


“Sit down,” he said. 
hot, and .. .” 

“T was just riding back with a few 
supplies; the taos have gone ahead of 
me by now. Ought to get on 
after them.” 

“Rest for a minute, then.” 

“T ... I must be going.” 

It had been a very lonely life, and 
Innsbruck was great-hearted. Besides, 
he was not quite sure of his suspicions, 
now. Time had given him more of op- 
portunity for thought and less for intro- 
spection. So he sprang up, his face 
lighting for the moment. 

“Ton’t be a fool, Court. We've be- 
come neighbors, and while I’m frank 
enough to say I’d rather have seen any 
one else, why... damn it all, man, 
we’re here, ... and there’s nothing to 
do but to make the best of it. We white 
folk can’t afford to be small out here.” 

The bearded man glanced up at him, 
a pleased, not to say grateful, light steal- 
ing into his furtive eyes. Innsbruck 
noted that he had aged much. Court 
did not offer his hand, but sat down in 
the chair. 


“Tt’s devilish 
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Innsbruck put up his feet again, his 
arms bent behind his head. Court reach- 
ed to the little bamboo table and picked 
from a box a cigarette. He had not 
waited for invitation. His action seemed 
to announce that he expected nothing in 
friendship or sham courtesy. When, 
later, Innsbruck arose to pour him water, 
“Don’t .. .” he said. 

They did not talk of old things, as 
other men would, but spoke of the plan- 
tation life, and the rains, and the people 
of their conquest. After half an hour, 
Court arose abruptly, as if he had taken 
a strong resolution to be gone. 

“No reason to hurry,” muttered Inns- 
bruck, mechanically. 

“Tl be going along. Sorry .. . sorry 
this thing happened as it has, Innsbruck 
—you know, it gets to a fellow. If we 
had been friends, back there, why .. . 
but I’m not such a cad to have come had 
I known. You’ve been white—too white. 
If we had met somehow else, it would 
have been different; but . . . as you said, 
we’re out here... .” Ee was speaking 
quickly, nervously, as if something might 
be said to further embarrass him. “ But 
we can’t be friends, can we?” There 
was a weak note of appeal in this half- 
question. He went on in a burst of 
nervous temper: “No, no . . . that would 
make me act as though I were afraid of 
you, Innsbruck, and— Well, damn you, 
I’m not afraid of you.” 

Innsbruck did not move. The speech 
had not affected his calm other than to 
cause a slight curling of his lips. 

“Since we’re out here, Court, let that 
rest. The country quiets nine-tenths of 
the matter, I suppose. We can be friends 
when another is present—but always 
neighbors, Court; at the least, neighbors.” 

The bearded man turned slowly and 
looked at him. 

“That's very good of you,” he said. 
“T ... 1 may stop over once in a while 
for a word or two. Now, I’m off... .” 

He made a step down the stair of the 
veranda, when he~paused, his head shak- 
ing as if from doubt and reconsideration. 

“Tnnsbruck, I can’t go away without 
telling you that there is trouble brewing 
among the people. The insurrectos are 
busy these days. I rode in yesterday— 
was getting uneasy, and I had everything 
confirmed by the colonel at the post, and 
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“WILL YOU TELL ME SOMETHING ? 


ABOUT HER?” 




















. and I wanted to make sure, too, of 


the sort of man that lived here. 
it’s you... .” 

“You can depend on me,” said Inns- 
bruck, coldly. 

“T just can’t do that; but—you watch 
out for yourself. There’s going to be 
trouble, and you watch out all the time. 
If the people get up and raise hell, I 
won’t ask anything of you.” 

Innsbruck said nothing, and the man 
started off a second time. Again he 
seemed to think of something. He had 
mounted, but sat in the saddle as if 
doubting, debating, hesitant. Slowly he 
urged the pony up to the veranda steps. 
His voice was rather husky, faltering 
with half-hearted, dangerous words: 

“Guess you know more than I do, 
Innsbruck, old man, about the... the 
other people, out back— Will you tell 
me something?—about her?’ When he 
came to the last word, his jaws set, for 
he expected an outburst of rage, and he 
had dared it. Innsbruck answered the 
man evenly and truthfully: 

“T can’t say that she was .. . happy. 
You know, Court, that I had asked her 
to marry me, just ... just before that 
little affair at the Bank, and she would- 


Since 


n't...” The man’s lips were very close 
pressed. “One couldn’t expect her to, 


afterward, you know . . . and people talk 
a great deal in that old set . . . of every 
one, man and woman.” 

There was a silence, deep, effective. 
Court cut his legging with his whip. He 
had received too much of an even an- 
swer. It had been calculated, bitter, 
half accusing. 

“We won’t ever speak of the matter 
again, Court,” said Innsbruck. 

“ No,” came the low reply. 

Then the visitor rode away into the 
wilderness, heavy with the weight of 
his welcome. ‘ 

For a long time after he had gone, 
Innsbruck lay thinking. He could not 
thoroughly appreciate the situation; or 
rather, thoroughly grasping it, the pro- 
portions stunned him. A man is set 
down in a city of a million people, and 
he feels utterly apart from each atom of 
the million, when, at the height of his 
misery, he stumbles into a passer-by to 
receive an apology from his dearest 
friend. On the other hand, one imagines 
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he has lost himself in a wilderness, when, 
presto! of all the forgotten world the man 
least welcome stops at his door and asks 
for a cup of water. Innsbruck consid- 
ered these strange things vaguely. He 
knew when Court had disappeared, but 
he had not given the probable place of 
his hiding a thought. He had remained 
and shouldered the blame of the disap- 
pearance. Now he had found him. The 
world is very small, a mere handful of 
men chained together. What use to seek 
seclusion in anything save death, he 
thought, bitterly, and the old feeling of 
despondency came upon him. What 
ought he to do? Innsbruck spent the long 
afternoon without reaching any definite 
conclusion—other than that he had lost 
something—lost doubly, since the hoped- 
for friend had proved a problem gained. 
Once he lost control of himself as well, 
and the blood hammered at his temples, 
and his nails bit into his palms. 

“T said that I would kill him.. .” 
began the words of his impotent denun- 
ciation; but he finished by murmuring 
aloud in a tone of pity—* poor devil.” 

Think as he might, he could map out 
no plan. He resolved he would not be 
the man to leave. His journey to the 
edge of things, that long obliteration of 
the backward trail, the divorce of his 
every longing, the relinquishment of hu- 
manity, had been too wearisome to begin 
it anew. He could not seek another wil- 
derness. Then he started up, crying: 

“By God! I'll make him tell me. . 
I'll strangle it out of him! .. .” only to 
drop back in the hammock, muttering, 
“Worse trouble. .. .” 

Late in the day, when argument had 
worn him quite weak, he half sobbed: 

“Oh, God! If he were only a man— 
if he would only speak out like one once, 
just once... .” 

Before he went to bed that night Inns- 
bruck took from a shelf a small silver- 
framed picture. A minute he stood gaz- 
ing at it as if he would compel the image 
to speak aloud; and the look in his eyes, 
his tired eyes, the longing, the desire, 
the hope that had for the moment re- 
curred, flamed once again. He sighed 
wearily. And slowly he unlocked a chest 
to place the picture within it. “He 


might come inside, some day,” he said. 
With the lid of the chest closed and 
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locked, suddenly there overwhelmed him 
a feeling that he was now indeed alone. 
He sank down on the chest, his whole 
body shaking with sobs. 


Court had no happy time of it as he 
rode through the forest that afternoon. 
His brain suffered as grand a tumult as 
that which he had caused. An old feel- 
ing of fear sat in the saddle with him. 
He cursed at the taos, and at the packs, 
and at the pony, without lifting any of 
his trouble, knowing all the time that he 
should be the one cursed, as he was 
cursed, effectively. 

For the next month he lived in an at- 
mosphere of uneasiness, a season of men- 
tal torment. At no waking period had 
he peace. Four miles away, in a little 
planter’s casa, alone, unhappy, sat the 
proclamation that had banished peace. 
There lived condemnation. He had 
wronged the man, and the man had suf- 
fered and suspected; perhaps the man 
knew. Some day he would have to tell 
that man. When—he did not know. 
Meantime, the sin ate at his heart, and 
called him coward unceasingly. Court 
was a coward while the life beat within 
him. He admitted it. “But I am not 
afraid of him,” he would say. 

Behind all was the woman he, too, had 
been forced to surrender. She waited, 
back there, for this man’s. vindication, 
for that which was in his hands; he knew 
that she did not suspect him with the 
strength of reasoning, as did that one 
who had suffered. Strong in his own 
guilt, yet he refused to yield. While he 
lived in silence there could be no vindi- 
eation; while they both lived, the woman 
drifted, and there could be no happiness 
for her or either of them. 

“ At the first word from me, he will 
start for home—to her . . .” Court would 
say to himself. “ And he will brand me 
with the truth of it, and I shall always 
have to live here in this hell of lone- 
liness, with nothing but a picture of her.” 

Then he would take down from a cabi- 
net his idol, and he would look ut it, 
perhaps kiss it, and the rage would grow 
in his heart. Some day, no doubt, he 
would have to face it all—some day; but 
meantime ... and he would tremble in 
the thought of confession. They were 
but two men, ran his argument, loving 
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the same woman, and they would have 
to fight it out while she waited. 

Twice during the month a wave of 
sympathy swept over him, and he started 
for the little casa, determined to yield 
her, that he might live in peace with him- 
self. Twice he retraced his steps, swear- 
ing that he would do nothing. 

One evening a strange native appear- 
ed before him. The man said his name 
was José, and that he came from the 
casa, off there, indicating Innsbruck’s 
place; that the master was ill; that they 
could not help him with their little 
knowledge of white men’s troubles. 

“ Did he send you to me?” asked Court, 
suspiciously. 

“No,” replied José; then he told Court 
of all that had occurred. How Inns- 
bruck had grown silent and moody, and 
finally vicious in the sun; how he had 
spent five days lying across his bed with 
a gun in his hands and the flush of fever 
on him; how he had complained as a 
child, and had sung queer snatches of 
song. José believed him mad, and he 
had come to a white man, since white 
men ought to know white madness. 
Court shivered. He knew. He prepared 
to go with the native. He did not want 
to go, but an invisible force seemed to 
clutch him and to drag him relentlessly 
across that tangle of forest into the pres- 
ence of the judge. 

He found Innsbruck in the casa, white, 
shuddering, but no longer violent. 

“Something’s wrong... something’s 
wrong with me,” Innsbruck whispered, 
staring at him without recognition. 
“Go chase away that sun .. . it shrieks 
names at me and burns me in the eyes. 
It has been telling me to go kill a man 
... that man off there. . . .” 

Court let down the shades and tried to 
bar out the sunlight. He took a look 
into Innsbruck’s medicine chest. Toward 
night the fever grew worse. Innsbruck’s 
face was drawn and discolored, and Court 
knew only enough to wait patiently. All 
night long Innsbruck tossed about, mum- 
bling, pleading, explaining. Court was 
forced to sit and review their common 
history. Under the red beard of him 
his face grew tense and white. Once 
Innsbruck struggled up in bed, declaring 
his innocence, and swearing he would 
find him—Court. 
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It was a wearing week for the bearded 
man. He brought Innsbruck around in 
that time, and when the two muchachos 
were able to manage for him, Court rode 
away. Sick as he had been, Innsbruck 
could see that Court was very nervous, 
a pale, hollow-eyed man. He had begun 
to be afraid. 

“Did I talk much—out loud?’ asked 
Innsbruck of José. 

“ Much, Sefior,” replied the native. 

“ About men, José?” 

“Men and women, Seifior.” 
Innsbruck wondered what he had said. 


One touch of fever does not destroy a 
world, nor the man, and Innsbruck came 
to get about as before, singing sometimes, 
when his heart was not aching. He 
learned from one of the constabulary that 
Court no longer rode in for supplies, but 
trusted to his muchachos. It is not 
pleasant to be indebted to one we charge 
with all our sorrow, and Innsbruck 
prayed to God for some method of 
squaring the account. 

That time of reckoning was fast ap- 
proaching, but silently, barefooted, in 
the shadowy dank stretches of the forest. 
The first significance came from José, 
who suggested that living would be much 
safer nearer the constabulary station. 
José waved his hand toward the forest. 

“ Much trouble there; strange men, not 
friends, much afraid of soldiers, but not 
care for one white man.” 

The insistence of the native caused 
Innsbruck to worry a bit. He barred his 
door at night, and oiled his heavy guns. 

One night he was awakened by fear. 
The cold point of a knife could not have 
made him more apprehensive. Some- 
thing had either happened or was about 
to oceur; yet he could distinguish noth- 
ing unusual in sound. He was convinced 
of danger, however, and lay trembling. 
The door was barred, and he had a few 
days before crossed the one window of 
the casa with wooden cleats. But this 
window was open, and Innsbruck watch- 
ed it as the place from which to expect 
attack. The thousand and one sibilant 
things that make the hymn of a tropic 
night were each exaggerated into terrors 
for him. Once he thought he had heard 
gently slipping feet, and that there must 
have been a fumble at his door. 
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“ José!” he called. 
José ?” 

Certainly he had heard a soft tread on 
the veranda, the slip of a bare foot. 
Slowly his hand reached to the little 
bamboo table, and his fingers clasped 
over the warm butt of a revolver. 

“ José!” he called again, to be sure. 

As if in answer there came a scream. 
Innsbruck heard the crashing of thickets. 
Imagining a shadow’s waver at his win- 
dow, he fired, and then sent a second 
bullet spudding through the door. Im- 
mediately after there whipped in at the 
window a long knife. Heavily this whirl- 
ed across the room and snicked against 
the wall above him, while he heard the 
patter of retreating feet. Innsbruck 
sprang from bed and crouched low. Shots 
rang out, as he had expected, and the 
sides of the casa crackled at the impera- 
tive thud-thudding of the lead. It was 
as Court had predicted. The inswur- 
rectos were up and doing. 

It took Innsbruck a long time to close 
the sliding shutter of his window. He 
had to proceed with caution, wriggling 
across the floor, his revolver held ready. 
Twice he banged away at unwarranted 
shadows, firing rather to instil fear than 
in the hope of reaching a mark, and gain- 
ing a deal of confidence from the gun’s 
sturdy promises. At length he had things 
as tight as could be, and there ensued a 
long wait for the terror to announce it- 
self definitely. The low humming con- 
fusion that had sounded from the lower 
plantation, where lived the taos, had now 
ceased. Silence all about him, silence 
and the quiet dread of it. Innsbruck 
lay on the floor, partly barricaded by his 
upturned bed, grimly waiting to weleome 
the insurrectos. Time passed slowly, al- 
lowing him to figure his chances. 

The nearest post of the constabulary 
was distant a good five miles through the 
brush, and this likely had its own trou- 
bles to deal with, were the insurrection 
of any extent. No doubt the force could 
quiet matters eventually, when they 
might think to look him up. Meantime 
—meantime he must fight for his life. 
As for Court, Innsbruck could not hope. 
By now, he thought, all chance of com- 
plete vindication through that man had 
been effaced. There was sorrow as well 
as danger in this insurrection, 


“Are you there, 
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All the while his little clock ticked 
loudly, and the leaden minutes crept 
away without event. Suddenly Inns- 
bruck started and listened. He thought 
he had heard shouting in the distance; 
now there was to be heard a commotion 
of some sort, a hallooing, a beating of 
the jungle, louder and growing nearer. 
Firing sounded, and the rushing of a 
horse. Then out of the mélée came a 
voice, calling: 

“Innsbruck! Are you there?” 

There was in this cry something of 
inquiry, but more of supplication. Im- 
mediately crackled a series of reports, 
accompanied by a chorus of demoni- 
acal yells. It was Court, riding through 
the cordon of natives, fighting his way 
and perhaps paying for it with his 
blood. Innsbruck’s heart thumped. A 
great feeling of exultation possessed him, 
thrilled him, as he realized the safety of 
his redemption. But what if they killed 
the man in his sight? How could he 
ever hope to clear away the lie unless 
this man lived? And Innsbruck hated 
those brown devils of the jungle more 
than he had hated any one, even this one, 
this fugitive, this beggar for sanctuary. 

“©Oome on, Court!” he yelled, in re- 
ply. “Fight, man, fight! Give ’em 
hell!” and he stood ready to throw open 
his door, holding his heaviest gun. 
Would the man ever come in sight? Had 
they killed him on the thréshold? Quiv- 
ering there in the dark, Innsbruck raised 
his hands in direet supplication, praying: 

“© God! keep him safe—keep him 
safe, that he may confess . . . to me!” 

A bright moon mellowed the clearing 
before the casa, flooding the open with 
a silvery light. Innsbruck from his place 
by the door caught the view through a 
frame of vines and sweeping branches, 
dark against the moonlight, and in the 
background lifted the tall silhouettes of 
palms into a dim star-pointed sky. Now 
he saw Court emerge into the clearing, 
his head low down as a man might bend 
in a drenching storm. Shot after shot 
followed Court, and once he staggered, 
but came on. A dozen leaping figures 
sprang from the thickets. Innsbruck 
gritted his teeth in rage. Were these to 
seize his triumph? They would have to. 
fight for the man, and throwing wide the 
door, he went out on to the veranda, gun 





in hand. His first shots dropped three of 
the figures as putty men, but in reply he 
had to stand the fire of a dozen he could 
not see. Court hurtled up the steps, 
panting, reeling, and threw himself with- 
in the house. The door slammed, and 
they flung up the bars. 

“Down, man, down!” cried Court, 
dragging Innsbruck to the floor, where 
they awaited the fusillade. But a quiet, 
dull and sinister, settled round the casa. 
Quivering there in the dark, Innsbruck 
smiled. He had preserved the secret for 
himself. Then, almost at once, he began 
to think less of this and more of a strange 
numbing sensation that seized him. 

“Didn’t get you, did they, Innsbruck ?” 
asked Court. 

“TI don’t quite know,” said he, groping 
to the wall and sitting down. 

“Think we can... keep ’em off till 
help comes?” queried Court, speaking 
nervously, his voice betraying an anxi- 
ety. But before Innsbruck could sum- 
mon strength enough to answer against 
the pain that now told him he was hit, 
Court groaned and rolled to the floor. 

“They got you, too?” half whispered 
Innsbruck, stretching out his hand and 
feeling for the other. 

“Something caught me fierce .. . in 
the side...” groaned Court. “We 
ought to have ...a light...” 

Innsbruck made an effort to rise, but 
something seemed to be dragging at his 
knees, and the whole roof of the casa 
fluttered down to oppress him. He felt 
that he was stifling. He trembled back 
against the wall, his head whirling, his 
eyes fighting a mass blacker than the 
dark, a wavering, fascinating sensation. 

When this feeling of giddiness passed, 
he did not make a second effort to reach 
the other man, even though he knew 
Court was in agony. He wanted to be 
left alone for a little. He wanted to 
consider what had happened. There had 
been a terrible fight in the clearing—but 
this no longer troubled Innsbruck. He 
sat quiet, patient, as if waiting. He 
wondered what was pressing his legs so, 
and, feeling tremulously, touched a gun; 
having no further use for it, he pushed 
it away into the dark. Almost an hour 
passed. Court was silent. He wanted to 
hear Court speak of something—what ? 
He had forgotten. Court was hurt, and 
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might die. He must speak before that— 
but of what? What was it that he wanted 
to choke out of him? Innsbruck could 
not remember. Then out of the dark 
there seemed to drift a woman’s face, 
and Innsbruck suffered his head to fall 
back against the wall as he watched this 
vague, floating, beloved vision. 


Court had grovelled down to the floor. 
When the excitement had ebbed, the pain 
had seized him ruthlessly. He had weak- 
ened under it, and made no sound. Inns- 
bruck was a heartless wretch, Court 
thought, knowing his guilt; and this was 
to be his punishment. He had kept si- 
lent, and now he would be paid in si- 
lence. He was wounded, wounded, and 
he wanted help—a word, just a word. 
He had been so long alone, pitiably alone, 
uut there with his conscience, and now— 
could this man really mean to mock him? 
Court found time to review life. 

“Innsbruck .. .” he whispered. And 
then louder, insistent: “ Are you there, 
Innsbruck? Why don’t you answer?” 

Only silence. It seemed to take form 
about him, this stillness, to stand at his 
side, to stare at him, imperturbable, 
sphinxlike. Court gritted his teeth sav- 
agely to keep back the groans. The pain 
was tearing him, but he would not allow 
this judge to have a triumph. Suddenly 
there was a rush of something warm over 
his hand. He would die, possibly. The 
thought quite stunned him. 

Die!—and die in the dark, with no one, 
save that accusing fellow who had fol- 
lowed him across the world to have re- 
venge in silence. Die!—he did not want 

» die. There was much to live and be 
strong for, while if he died he would 
lose all. And he did not want to die in 
the night. The sun would be out bright 
and warm again in the morning, and the 
revolt would be put down, and Innsbruck 
need never know how he had twice start- 
ed across the wilderness to confess, or 
of that which he had in his heart. Court 
gasped. A faintness came over him, 
and his brain reeled into confusion. He 
must be hurt sorely—he might die. 

And he dared not take the dim trail 
fettered by his dragging sin. If there 
was a moment left, he would speak. 
Never before had he the courage to con- 
fess, silence had been his refuge, and 
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health his sanctuary; but he now felt 
that the silence of the human breast is 
pitiful to that vast silence of eternity. 

“Tnnsbruck .. .” he whispered. 

Court groped his way over the floor 
until he felt. the gun, and then the other 
man’s knee, and then his hand. COourt’s 
fingers were gripped close, tight. He 
was glad that Innsbruck’s hand gripped 
his so—there was comfort in this hand- 
clasp, there in the dark. He had been so 
utterly alone. 

Court spoke quickly, painfully. 

“T’ve something . . . something to tell 
you, old man. . . . When you go back— 
back home, Innsbruck, you tell her of 
this... that I... tell her that I... 
Innsbruck, do you hear... ?” 

The fingers gripped his terribly now; 
there came a long sigh, as if Innsbruck 
had murmured something. It had sound- 
ed like a name, a woman’s name. 

“T loved her, too,” gasped Court. “TI 
loved .. .” 

He felt the hand slipping from him. 

“Don’t, Innsbruck, don’t!” he begged, 
feverishly. “You won’t deny me now— 
don’t, it’s so dark. .. .” 

Perhaps the hand paused, rested in his 
as if in reconsideration. 

“T was the one who did it,” hurried 
Court’s lips. “I did it—I let you suffer 

. while I ran away .. . here, to hide. 
You'll go back, Innsbruck, and set your- 
self right... you'll. . .” 

There sounded a ‘confused noise with- 
out the house. Court heard the crack- 
ling of flames over dry brush. He caught 
at the man’s arm, clutching it spasmod- 
ically, and whispered: 

“'They’ve fired the . . . house. . 

A crimson flare shot up and lighted 
the interior of the casa. It seemed to 
blow the misty blur from Court’s eyes, 
and fear lent him strength. Turning, he 
looked at his companion, seeing him for 
the first time plainly. Court shrank back 
and uttered a terrible cry. He struggled 
upright, staring at that uncaring, im- 
mutable, stony face. Innsbruck had left 
him unabsolved. Innsbruck was dead! 

Then Court shrieked out as a madman. 
He staggered, struggled to the door, tore 
down its bars, and dragged it open. A 
volley of shots greeted him at the red 
portal. He plunged out into the fire 
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and the silence. 


Apathy and Steel 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


UTSIDE—a moonlit river, wooded 
C) hills that embosomed the town, 
trees along the roadways, lighted 
houses; movement of people, calls and 
shouts of playing children, babies’ cry- 
ings, and the buzz of many words; busy 
streets, trolley-car gongs that clangored, 
and the strident yammer of a giant 
gramophone at the garish doorway of a 
nickel show. And then across the foot 
of the street there reared a high, grimy 
fence; a narrow, guarded gate was opened 
for us, and we went inside. 

Within the fence, a wilderness, a dust- 
covered, dreary, and silent wilderness of 
sheet-iron buildings that stretched in 
endless monotony to the farthermost 
shores of sight. Buildings that shut in 
acre upon acre of dull, motionless ma- 
chinery; buildings faintly luminous with 


violet are-light that sifted wanly out 
through glass transom and window all 
but opaque with dust and grime; build- 
ings that stretched, buildings that squat- 


ted, buildings that reared themselves 
back on their haunches and towered over 
their flat-roofed neighbors in grotesque 
misshapen hulks; and of chimneys and 
smoke-stacks a forest, like bloated un- 
rigged masts of countless anchored ves- 
sels. From the stacks there floated vapor 
—a mere visual echo of the dun smoke 
clouds that belch upon the sky by day; 
a vapor which canopied overhead in a 
dim-seen haze that veiled the moon into 
a pallid Dian and diffused her rays into 
a very travesty of moonlight, stagelike, 
unreal, and very gray and cold. Over- 
head, the lifeless, lava mountains of the 
moon; underfoot, the dead, gray moun- 
tains of man, mountains of cinder—of 
jagged coral-like slag, and foot-hills of 
mined, naked coal. Miles of dusty road- 
ways and a maze of railroad tracks 
curved and spurred and side-tracked and 
trestled themselves over all the barren 
enclosure in bewildering confusion. 


The desolate silence of the place! The 


mockery of inactive wheels that were 
made only to turn and roar and clatter! 
It was as though I, having come out to 
see a great mailed giant fight, had come 
upon him asleep in his armor, with his 
inert arms at his sides. 

We wandered on. Now and then we 
would chance upon some small group of 
men clustered about a smoky forge whose 
glare made a cheap red splotch in the 
vast emptiness of a four-acre building; 
the light on the men’s faces seemed too 
red to be real—the scene looked like the 
feverish masterpiece of an ambitious 
amateur painter. These men whom we 
saw were working silently, as though op- 
pressed by the weight of the black lone- 
liness of the place; it had the melancholy 
of an empty sea. 

At the doorway of a high one-storied 
building we turned in and looked upon 
all the machinery in all the world. Here 
and there a sputtering are-light swung 
from the dim-seen roof; beneath each 
light were revealed huge lathes and deli- 
eately adjusted machines; their polished, 
undimmed surfaces, catching the light in 
points and streaks, glittered lustrously. 
Overhead, midway to the roof were miles 
of belts and chains and pulleys and shaft- 
ing—a network of motionless wheels, 
the sound of whose turning would have 
drowned the rush of an express train. 

Machines, machines, pregnant ma- 
chines. In the arms of each lathe, on 
the bosom of each trip-hammer, rested 
yet other machines, unborn, and the per- 
fect tool would on the morrow take up 
again the drilling and the boring, the 
polishing and perfecting, of their many- 
parented offspring. 

Far down the building we heard the 
faint whir of turning wheels, and we 
hurried eagerly thither. Amid a low- 
hung cluster of yellow incandescent bulbs 
we found a young man who indifferently 
watched a great rectangular plate of steel 
travel slowly back and forth, forward and 
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back upon a steel carriage; along the 
exposed edge of the moving plate there 
scraped a ridiculously minute cold chisel, 
and at each passage of the carriage a 
tiny spiral of steel curled away from 
the plate. One shave too many, one 
shave not enough, and the perfect align- 
ment and register of this Harveyized 
armor plate would be destroyed, and the 
vault door or the battleship would some 
day fail. I turned from the wonder of 
the machine to the man who so uncon- 
cernedly shaved the plate; he-was a very 
young man, with a hatchet face and a 
roving eye, and he chewed tobacco free- 
lv; he must have known his business 
or he would not have been there, but I 
resented his indifference to this marvel- 
lous machine. He carelessly gave a half- 
turn at intervals to a small wheel, and 
for the rest of the time the plate and the 
having did without him very well. He 
scarcely looked at us, so busy was he with 
staring vacantly down the shadowy per- 
spective of the aisle. His machine pared 
away at the plate, the carriage ran 
smoothly along to the end of its track, 
then automatically shifted itself and ran 
smoothly back to a fresh start; it was a 
triumph of mechanical perfection, and 
its steel brains shamed the mind of the 
young man who spat tobacco juice upon 
the base of the machine. 

And then we became conscious of the 
near presence of another man, and I 
gladly turned my back on the fellow who 
was less human, less cunning, than the 
mechanism that he served. We walked 
along beside the thirty-foot length of a 
12-inch gun, and I rejoiced with it in 
the brave sheen of its polished barrel. 
And at the breech we came upon another, 
younger man, who hailed us with a 
“Ey, youse! Wot time is’t?—Gawd! 
Five an’ a half hours more!” and he 
wearily adjusted a tiny set-secrew and 
morosely watched a marvel of human 
skill perform a miracle. A drill was si- 
lently working its way into and through 
steel that was harder than any God- 
wrought substance .on the earth. And 
the great gun that was so near its birth 
after all the months of labor, so near its 
full, first meal of brown powder and hot 
gaseous flame, whose voice was so soon 
to leap from its long throat and roar 
upon the world—the gun that might turn 





the tide of a world’s battle and save or 
lose a republic—this gun was being 
worked upon by an apathetic man 
whose enthusiasm would have been equal- 
ly great had he turned wooden spools 
for sewing-cotton. 

We walked away and passed slowly 
through the Wonderhouse; past thou- 
sands of tons of steel that stood com- 
pleted and that wanted only the touch 
of a hand to make them come to life 
more marvellously than did ever a marble 
Galatea. Past, here,a hydraulic forging- 
press, complete but for some infinitesimal 
screws; there, the unassembled parts of a 
disappearing gun-carriage ; past the house- 
large base of what was to be a twelve- 
million - gallon foree- pump that would 
some day give the water to a city of three 
hundred thousand souls. And so out into 
the dusty yard again, and under the night 
sky that was rosy now with the pulsing, 
wavering flare from the top of a roaring 
blast-furnace far over to the left. The 
glare died swiftly, and the mocked moon 
resumed the lighting of the desolate 
yard; by contrast her light had been 
made colorless, more thin, more cold. 
We wandered on. 

Steel is slow. But the hours of prep- 
aration were now nearly complete, and 
presently we entered a building that was 
too big to be beheld in its entirety in 
the faint light. Along its whole length 
inside stretched .a succession of open- 
hearth furnaces that were open in name 
only; they were like flat-topped brick 
bake-ovens; a narrow iron balcony clung 
precariously along the front of the row; 
the furnaces glowed red in the dusk. I 
was given blue goggles, and with them 
I approached a tiny peep-hole no larger 
than a goblet top, from which outpoured 
a torrent of heat, and for a moment I 
peered in at a lake which bubbled and 
seethed and heaved up and down—a 
lake of gorgeous colors that blended and 
then dissolved into blues and greens 
and violets, only to rush together again 
into one dull roaring hue of flame. 
It was steel. I turned to see what 
sort of men had awakened this tiny 
hell, had fed and tended it throughout 
the night. They were heavy-eyed fellows, 
and for the most part they sat about upon 
barrows and upon the earthen floor with 
their backs against the walls, phlegmatic 
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BELCH UPON THE SKY 


was to follow; the high places o* his 
muscles gleamed pink in the firelight, 
and the flesh above each rib was his nat- 
ural color, but in the faint hollows be- 
tween there lingered valleys of sooty 
grime; it gave him a bizarre striped 
effect. The rest of the party were 
waiting in placid bovine silence for a 
turn at the black water. 
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We went round upon the little iron 
baleony, hot under our feet from proxim- 
ity to the unseen fires, and looked down 
into the gaping crater of a colossal iron 
tank which stood upon the floor beneath; 
it had sides two feet thick, and on the 
bottom of its inside were two men dig- 
ging away with pickaxes at the thick 
caking in the bottom and on the encrust- 
ed sides. This tank was “the ladle,” and 
the men were digging away the “skull” 
or sediment from a former tapping. 
After a while they climbed out, and we 
all waited again. Then in a matter-of- 
fact way a man opened some sort of gate 
or plug in the bottom of the furnace, and 
through a little trough trickled sluggish- 
ly a thin fiery thread of molten metal, 
and the thread grew to a band and to a 
stream, and then to a small-sized torrent 
that blazed high along all its length and 
poured into the ladle, which seemed to 
rebel against swallowing it, and to try 
to spit it out in showers and storms of 
darting, kaleidoseopie sparks, whose bril- 
liancy blinded us, and from whose raging 
heat we backed step by step. And now 
the lethargic men sprang to vigorous life 
and moved with swift deftness and trained 
precision. Each caught up a filled paper 
bag, like a sack of flour, and ran out 
on to the iron baleony and close up to 
the eruptive ladle, and hurled in his 
bag, and rushed back for another, until 
the platform was for a few moments like 
the shores of an inferno. The bags held 
a composition to clarify and settle the 
rising contents of the ladle—it was the 
egg in the coffee. In the fierce light I 
could see every expression of their faces, 
these men, and they were as stolid and 
uninterested as though putting salt on a 
fried egg. On a sudden I saw the leaden 
drag of their hours, their days, weeks, 
years—the drag of their lives. To me 
the sight of the tapping of the furnace 
was one never to forget; to them it was 
the monotony that made them what they 
were and were always to remain. 

The ladle was filling fast; then the 
steel rose bubbling above the top and rose 
yet higher, hovering stickily at the edge 
for an instant, and then gushing over; 
it cascaded down the sides in unbroken 
flaming sheets that fell upon the earthen 
floor, and split apart and radiated lava- 
like into a hundred fire-tongued rivulets, 
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and the heat, rising wave upon wave to 
the high arched roof, filled the place with 
dead, burnt air that seemed to scorch our 
lungs and our lips as we breathed. And 
when the furnace had drained itself dry, 
and when the ladle no longer vomited 
sparks and flame and trickling metal, 
there came a great overhead crane with 
dangling hooks and chains, and caught 
up the ladle and held it suspended above 
a long row of little steel flat cars, on each 
of which there was a single mould—a 
black iron prism five feet high. Then 
the ladle in its turn was tapped, the 
prisms were filled one by one, and the 
train moved slowly away, we in pursuit. 
The men we left standing passively await- 
ing the cooling of the overflow on the 
floor, that they might clear it away just 
as they had done last night and last 
month, and as they would do till old 
age should be crowded out of the line 
of youth. 

We followed after the train of little 
flat cars, each bearing a miniature vol- 
cano, a spiteful, vicious little volcano 
which peevishly beleched out smoke and 
gaseous white flame that discolored the 
night; followed till we came to another 
of those immense dim-seen iron build- 
ings, and the train stopped, and we sat 
down beside it upon a pile of serap-iron 
that was cruelly hard, and watched to 
see what might happen next. The little 
voleanoes had given up their ill-natured 
ways and stood in a sombre, gloomy row, 
eooling. And then, out of the dark over- 
head there swooped down a great iron 
claw that—nip!—and it had snatched off 
one of the black prism moulds, which 
opened up along both sides and came 
away from the little volcano readily 
enough. But, behold, instead of any 
voleano there stood upon the iron car 
a little steel ingot, naked, and a hot, deep 
red from shame. The giant claw method- 
ically plucked away each mould, and re- 
vealed on every car a stiffly upright little 
ingot, and then the train moved slowly 
away, and instead of black moulds with 
flame plumes it now bore a gorgeous pro- 
cession of glowing het ingots that lighted 
up the murky building and set a-dancing 
a horde of sleepy shadows on the walls. 
The train stopped, and a stout, unin- 
teresting implement picked up each ingot 
and stood it gently and politely in the 





























THE WHITE-HOT METAL FILLED 


pit furnace where it was to be re-heated 
into a state of plastic non-resistance 
process which I judged later on 
must be painful for the ingot, painful 
in the extreme. 

We wandered on, stumbling in the 
gloom over ties and tracks and heaps of 
steel, till we came to the rail-mill, and 


to a 


THE PLACE WITH BLINDING LIGHT 


here there were more men than I had yet 
seen together in any part of the plant. 
Steel is slow. 


These, too, were waiting, 
and the waiting was for them what it 
had been for all their fellows, a dull 
monotony that hung on their 
hands. They were all young men, strong, 
slender, wiry young men, to whom the 


heavy 





vos 


enforced rest could not have been grate- 
ful, 
intolerably They were talking in 
the fashion of who are 
at a work which gives them nothing about 


since it dragged out the night so 
lone. 
desultory men 
which to talk; they were just waiting— 
waiting; for them there were no common 
interests, no ties of mutual pride in the 
work of their hands. Ah!—I had chanced 
it--the for the apathy. It 
because all is work of their hands, 
because no part is work of 
The machines held the brains of the 
labor of steel. The perfected 
machines had made of these men merely 
other mac! did 
work with hand and eye—dexterous, vig- 
orous work, yet which had in it neither 
heart nor interest nor individual thought. 
For hath, to him shall be 
given, and whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he seemeth 
to have. Men of great intellect had 
made machines, made them by heart work, 
made them by the travail of their brain, 
and these cold, perfected machines had 
absorbed the opportunity for human skill, 
and had made of these 
serving tools. 
out 


upon reason 
was 


their brains. 
making 
who 


lines, mechanically 


whosoever 


mere tool- 
I did not argue that with- 
inventions 


men 


there could be no 
such products, no such chance for honest 
labor; I did not hear the giant strides 
then I could 
only the pity of the stagnation of human 
thoughts—the the children 
of these men: and in the march of civ- 
ilization I heard the sound of 
Progress’ footfalls the erunch of hearts 
that are dry. 

I was glad when the rolls began slowly 
to turn, and a whistle having a shrewish 
voice called the men to activity and the 
chance to for themselves the 
There was a rumbling 
that was a mere clearing of the throat 
to the full-voiced song of the rolls; the 
men sprang to their stations, and then 
from far down the building, back of the 
pit furnace we had left behind, there came 
trundling along an 


these 


of Progress, for just 


see 
heritage of 


above 


quicken 


pulse of Time. 


ingot, illuming its 


own way by the glow of its own red-hot 
body. It 
an endless succession of revolving steel 
rollers ; 


it could- 


travelled along a skidway on 


it came loathly, sticking where 
which was seldom—and it was 


then prodded into motion by two men 


who were there to that aim, waiting 
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stolidly during the long periods of inac- 
tion. It came rapidly, and in a few 
moments was before the first of the rolls; 
long steel guides caught it from either 
side, the huge steel rolls ground their 
lips lustfully, and the ingot was rushed 
end on into them; there was a roar like 
typhoon beach of hard- 
the ground trembled, and 
the ingot, an ingot no more, bounded out 
on the far side of the rolls, shot ahead 
a short 


breakers on a 


packed sand; 


distance, was automatically 
switched on to another skid, was rushed 
back and through a second pair of steel 
lips that came cioser together; then to 
another, and over into a channel where 
it was guided into roll number two. And 
there the rolls were grooved, and bit into 
that which had been the ingot and drew 
it into a erude, rough-hewn shape, and 
stretched it yet longer, and ground it 
more slim, and passed it on roll after 
roll until it came through the final roll- 
ing perfect in shape and weight and 
finish—unreecognizable as the ingot of a 
brief four minutes agone. 
lution turned topsyturvy—parodied—in 
the making of a standard rail: the ladle 
with its flying shower of sparks is the 
gorgeous-winged butterfly which deposits 
its fiery eggs on the little flat cars; from 
the cocoon moulds come fat little slug 
ingots, and these grow into great at- 
tenuated, writhing caterpillar rails; it 
is all a burlesque on Mother Nature. 

We followed, walking swiftly along 
beside the reinearnated body of our 
friend the ingot, which, still by roller 
method, was travelling toward a fresh 
indignity. Suddenly it stopped 
abruptly, and there smote our ears the 
most piercing yell I have ever heard. 
Five circular saws had fallen on our 
friend, and in a twinkling, despite the 
shrieking protests of every disintegrating 
molecule, it four friends with 
ends that were neatly trimmed. So had 
we seen one ingot make four perfect 
ninety-pound-to-the-yard standard rails. 

We retraced our steps; I had a justi- 
fiable curiosity to see the power behind 
the throne. A short flight of iron stairs, 
slippery with oil, led up to an enclosed 
bridge above and in front of the rolls. 
By looking out at the back we could see 
the succession of ingots coming over the 
rollers to the rolls; they stretched in 


Thus is evo- 


was 


became 


























A GORGEOUS PROCESSION 


single file at regularly spaced intervals 
clear back to the pit furnace, and the 
route of their coming glared with fierce 


light. Beneath us through the cracks of 
the floor could be seen the dazing suc- 
cession of rails in process ot rolling; they 
were shooting back and forth shuttle 


OF GLOWING HOT INGOTS 


forward to this roll, back 
from that, only to be propelled to the 
next roll beyond: 


fashion, now 


on and on, ingots and 
ingot-rails and rails- themselves, weaving 
into instantly vanishing patterns, of 
which the threads were white-hot strands 
of steel. In front of us were the rolls, 
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shifting gaze at the 
rolls. They were 
never still, these 
men; they tugged 
and dragged at tall 
levers, of which 
each had four or 
five; sometimes a 
mere grip of the 
hand, and all was 
well; then some one 
of them must fling 
his whole weight 
against a lever, or, 
furiously straining 
backward, drag at it 
with both hands in 
a movement that 
came only just in 
time. They never 
paused, they never 
spoke, and never 
did they even glance 
aside; had one of 
them fallen dead, 
the going would 
have been un- 
noticed until his 
absence had caused 
the clogging of the 
rolls. Every unit 
of intellect was con- 
eentrated in com- 
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HEAVY-EYED FELLOWS, PHLEGMATIC 


massive, thunderous, insatiable; beyond 
them the embryo rails—for whom there 
was neither rest nor pause—hurtled for- 
ward and hack, finally, far over to the 
left, to be squeezed through the finishing- 
roll and go on from it to the circular 
saws. And all this, constantly, all in 
dizzy movement of white-hot metal that 
filled the place with blinding light and 
with pale blue, pungent smoke. Sound? 
It was as reverberating thunder—crash 
of cannon fire—sea roar—and the stri- 
dor of a thousand cracked and clangoring 
bells. The bridge swayed and quivered; 
it was foul with acrid smoke and re- 
sounding with the everlasting din. And 
on the bridge, side by side, stood four 
grim-visaged young men, their eyes red 
from the glaring steel and their. never- 


AND INERT 


hand to work in- 
stantaneously and 
always together; the 
quickness of the 
hand was the quickness of the eye. These 
men were the pilots of the rails into the 
rolls, for them training of eye and of hand 
took the place of judgment by intellect; 
the “guides” were steel extensions of 
their deft fingers, but it was with the in- 
ventor of the connection between lever 
and guide that the brain lay. Yet for 
celerity of simultaneous action between 
eye and hand I have never seen the equal 
of those sweat-bathed, red-eyed men, who 
stood shoulder to shoulder and worked 
like giants in a rage. 

And then a sweat-slimy hand slipped 
for an instant on a polished handle, and 
a half-rolled rail bucked viciously to the 
manifest purpose of destroying the rolls. 
As he worked the clogged lever back and 
forth savagely the young man pulled a 
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hell cord, and a whistle shrieked a warn- 


THE 


ing. In a second the rolls stopped, and 
all movement stopped, and the smoke 
thickened and eddied up into the bridge; 
and sound ceased into a momentary si- 
lence that seemed loud. Two men sta- 
tioned for just such an emergency ran 
out between the spinning rollers, and 
with crowbars wrestled with the rail and 
gouged it into submission, and after half 
a minute’s time the whistle shrieked 
merrily, the sound came roaring back, 
and the last little red ingot that left 
the pit furnace jogged sulkily forward 
once again. And the young man caught 
my look of admiration for the quickness 
of his eye and hand, and for a little his 
hard, drawn face relaxed, and he flashed 
on me a smile of such good-fellowship 
that I carry it in memory with me still. 
I took a farewell glimpse of the festival 
of fire, then we turned and went away; 
the scene would be to me a never-ending 
glory; to the men who were surrounded 
by it day after day it was never seen at all. 

We lingered here and there; at an- 
other set of rolls they were making Grey 
‘I” beams, I was told, making them 
larger than they can be made elsewhere 
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in all the world, yet these men were no 
whit more interested or more proud of 
their labor than were those who worked 
the commonplace rails; the apathy had 
fallen on them all. 

We went out of the little gate, 
which was closed behind us, and we 
stepped back into the sleeping town, 
and drew long breaths because we were 
again under green-smelling trees, and 
could glimpse cool running water, and 
hear no sound but our own footfalls, 
and afar off the droning of the distant 
mil! softened to the plaint of a drowsy 
beetle. Instinctively I thought of the 
men who would go home to the drab- 
colored, smoke-stained houses that perched 
on the sterile cliff above the mills, and 
they would sleep there and eat there, 
curtained in together, they and the mills, 
by the smoke that enveloped them both 
and that bound the men to never-ending 
remembrance of their toil. And then 
they would come down into the town 
and stand in idle, passive groups on the 
street corners, aimlessly talking together, 
apathetically waiting for the time to go 
back to work through which mentally 
they likewise wait. 


The Rose Vine 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


HE rose vine climbed the window 
Of my fair Love; 
My Love looked out all smiling 


And leaned above. 


But ere their time the roses 
Died on the stem— 

I could not know what spirit 
Wrought harm to them. 


When winter came and sorrowed, 


At last I knew— 


My Love, my pretty Love... 


She was not true. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ALF an hour after Derek’s re- 
H turn, Diane was summoned into 
his presence in the little room 
where she had arranged his letters in 
the afternoon. The door was stand- 
ing open, and she went in slowly, her 
head high. She was dressed as when 
she had parted from him; and the white- 
ness of her neck and shoulders, free 
from jewels, collar, or chain, was the 
more brilliant from contrast with the 
severe line of black. In her pale face 
all expression was focussed into the 
pained inquiry of her eyes. If she be- 
trayed any sign of trepidation it was in 
the nervous twisting of her fingers, as 
her hands hung clasped before her. 

She entered so silently that he did not 
hear her, or lift his head from the hand 
on which it leaned wearily, as he rested 
his elbow on the desk. Pausing in the 
middle of the room, she had time to no- 
tice that he had opened a few of the 
letters lying before him, but had thrust 
them impatiently from him, evidently 
unread. The cablegram she had laid 
where his glance would immediately 
fall upon it was between his fingers, 
but the envelope was unbroken. His at- 
titude was so much that of a man tired 
and dispirited that her heart went out 
to him. 

It was perhaps the involuntary sigh 
that broke from her lips that caused 
him to look up. When he did so his 
eyes fixed themselves on her with a dazed 
stare, as though he wondered from 
and for what she had come. 
In the eager attention with which she 
regarded him she noted subconscious- 
ly that he was unshaven and ill-kempt, 
and that his eyes, as Dorothea had said, 
were bloodshot. 

He dragged himself to his feet, and 
with forced courtesy asked her to sit 
down. She allowed herself to sink 
mechanically to the edge of the divan 
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where, only an hour ago, Dorothea and 
she had exchanged happy confidences. 
In the minutes of silence that fol- 
lowed, when. he had resumed his own 
seat, she felt as if she were in some 
queer nightmare, where nothing could 
be explained. 

“Did you ever hear of a young French 
explorer named Persigny ?” 

She nodded, without speaking. The 
irrelevancy of the question was in keep- 
ing with the odd horror of the dream. 

“Did you know he was 
in Brazil?” 

“T think I may have heard so.” 

“He came up from Rio with me—on 
the same steamer.” 

She listened, with eyes fixed fast upon 
him, wondering what he meant. 

“He wasn’t alone,” Derek went on, 
speaking in a lifeless monotone. “ There 
were others of his party with him. 
There was one, especially, with whom 
I became on terms that 
—intimate.” 

For the first time it occurred to her 
that he was trying to see through her 
thoughts; but in her bewilderment at his 
words, she met his gaze steadily. 

“There was something about this 
young man that attracted me,” he con- 
tinued, in the same dull voice, “and | 
listened to his troubles. In particular he 
told me why he had fled from Paris, to 
hide himself in the forests of the Ama- 
zon. Shall I tell you the reason ?” 

“Tf you like.” 

“Tt was an old story; in some respects 
a vulgar story. He had got into the toils 
of an unscrupulous woman.” 

Her sudden perception of what he was 
leading up to forced her into a little in- 
voluntary movement. 

“T see you understand,” he said, quick- 
ly, with the glimmer of a smile. “I 
thought you would; for, as a matter of 
fact, much of what he said brought back 
our conversation on the night before I 
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sailed. There was not a little in it that 
was mystery to me at the time, which 
he—illumined.” 

She sat with lips parted and bosom 
heaving, her hands clasped tightly in her 
lap. If she was conscious of any sensa- 
tion, it was of terrible curiosity to know 
how the tale was to be turned. 

“ What you said to me then,” he pur- 
sued in the same cruel quietness of tone 
—“ what you said to me then, as to the 
influence of a bad woman in a man’s 
life, seemed to me—what shall I say ?— 
not precisely exaggerated, but somewhat 
overwrought. I didn’t know it could be 
so true to the actual facts of experience. 
My friend’s words at times were almost 
an echo of your own. He had been the 
lover of a woman—” 

Once more she started, raising her 
hand in silent protest against the words. 

“ He—had—been— the— lover — of—a 
woman,” he repeated, with slow empha- 
sis, “who, after having ruined her hus- 
band’s life, was preparing to ruin his. 
She would have ruined his as she had 
ruined the lives of other men before him. 
When he endeavored to elude her she 
set on her husband to call him out. 
There was a duel—or the semblance of a 
duel. My friend fired into the air. The 
poor devil of a husband shot himself. 
It appears that he had every reason for 
doing so.” 

“ My husband didn’t shoot himself.” 

“Your husband?” he asked, with an 
ironical lifting of the eyebrows. “ What 
makes you think I’ve been speaking 
of him?’ 

“The man whom you call your friend 
is the Marquis de Bienville—” 

“He didn’t mention your name; but I 
see you’re able to tell me his. It’s what 
I was afraid of. I’ve repeated only a 
very little of what he said; but since ‘you 
recognize its truth already, it isn’t nec- 
essary to continue.” 

She passed her hand over her fore- 
head, with the gesture of one trying des- 
perately to see aright. 

“T must ask you to tell me plainly: 
Was I the—the unscrupulous woman 
into whose toils Monsieur de Bienville 
fell?” 

“He didn’t say, so.” 

“Then why—why have you spoken of 
this to me?” 
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“Because what I heard from him fit- 
ted in so exactly with what I had heard 
from you that it made an entire story. 
It was like the two parts of a puzzle. 
The one without the other is incomplete 
and perplexing; but having both you can 
see the perfect whole. I will be frank 
enough to tell you that many of your 
sayings were dark to me until I had his 
to lend them light.” 

“Would it be of any use to say that 
what he told you wasn’t true?” 

“T don’t know that it would be of any 
use to say it, unless it could be proved.” 

“Did you ask him to give you proof?” 

“No; because you had already pro- 
vided me with that.” 

“ How?” 

“Surely you must remember telling 
me that you had ruined one rich man, 
and might ruin another: that no man 
could cope with a woman such as you 
were two or three years ago. There were 
these things—there were other things— 
many other things—” 

“And that’s what you understood 
from them ?” 

“T understood nothing whatever. If 
I thought of such words at all, it was 
to attribute them to a morbid sensi- 
bility. It wasn’t until I got their in- 
terpretation that they came back to me. 
Tt wasn’t until I had met some one who 
knew you before I did, and better than 
I did—” 

“Tt wasn’t till then that you thought 
of me what no man ever thinks of a 
woman until he is ready to trample her 
in the mire, under his feet.” 

Straightening himself up, as a man 
who defends his position, he took an ar- 
gumentative tone. 

“ What motive would Bienville have for 
lying?—to a stranger?—and about a 
stranger? There are moments when you 
know a man is telling you the truth, as 
if he were in the confessional. He wasn’t 
speaking of you, but of himself. Not 
only were no names mentioned, but he 
had no reason to think I had ever heard 
of the woman he talked to me about, 
nor has he yet. If it hadn’t been for 
your own half-hints, your own half- 
confessions, I doubt if I should ever 
have had more than a suspicion of—of 
—the truth.” 

“T could have explained everything,” 
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she said, with a break in her voice. “ I’ve 
never concealed from you the fact that 
there was a time in my life when I was 
very indisereet. I lived like the women 
of fashion around me. I was inconsid- 
erate of other people. I did things that 
were wrong. But before I knew you I 
had repented of them.” 

“Quite so; but, unfortunately, what 
is conventionally known as a repentant 
woman is not the sort of person I would 
have chosen to be near my child.” 

She rose, wearily, dragging herself to- 
ward the desk. “ Now that I’ve heard 
your opinion of me,” she said, quietly, “ I 
suppose you have no reason for detaining 
me any longer.” 

“Are you going away?’ he asked, 
sharply. 

“ What else is there for me to do?” 

“Have you nothing to say in your 
own defence?” 

“You haven’t asked me to say any- 
thing. You’ve tried and condemned me 
unheard. Since you adopt that method 
of justice I’m forced to abide by it. I’m 
not like a person who has rights or who 
ean claim protection from any outside 
authority. You’re not only judge and 
jury to me, but my final court of appeal. 
I must take what you mete out to me— 
and bear it.” 

“T don’t want to be hard on you,” 
he groaned. 

“No: I ean believe that. I dare say 
the situation is just as cruel for you as 
for me. When circumstances become so 
entangled that you can’t explain them, 
everybody has to suffer.” 

“Tm glad you can do me that jus- 
tice. My life for the past week—ever 
since Bienville began to talk to me—has 
been hell.” 

“T’m sorry for that. I’m sorry to have 
brought it on you. I’m afraid, too, that 
the future may be harder for you still; 
for no man ean do a woman such wrong 
as you’re doing me, and not pay for it.” 

“Wrong? Can you honestly say I’m 
doing you wrong, Diane? Isn’t it true— 
you'll pardon me if I put my ques- 
tions bluntly, the circumstances don’t 
permit of sparing either your feelings 
or my own—isn’t it true that for two 
or three years before your husband’s 
death, your name in Paris was nothing 
short of a byword ?” 
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“T’m not sure of what you mean by a 
byword. I acknowledge that I braved 
public opinion, and that much ill was said 
of me—often, more than I deserved.” 

“Tsn’t it true that your name was con- 
nected with that of a man called La- 
Janne, and that he was killed in a duel, 
on your account?’ 

“It’s true that Monsieur Lalanne 
made love to me; it’s also true that he 
was killed in a duel; but it’s not true 
that it was on my account. The in- 
stance is an excellent illustration of 
the degree to which the true and the 
false are mixed in Parisian gossip—per- 
haps in all gossip—and a woman’s repu- 
tation blasted. Unhappily for me, I felt 
myself young and strong enough to be 
indifferent to reputation. I treated it 
with the neglect one often bestows upon 
one’s health—not thinking that there 
would come a day of reckoning.” 

“Tf there had been only one such case 
it might have been allowed to pass; but 
what do you say of de Cretteville? what of 
de Meleourt? what of Lord Wendover?” 

“T have nothing to say but this: that 
for such scandal I’ve a rule, from which 
I have no intention of departing even 
now: I neither tell it, nor listen to it, 
nor contradict it. If it pleases the Mar- 
quis de Bienville to repeat it, and you 
to give it credence, I can’t stoop to cor- 
rect it, even in my own defence.” 

“God knows I’m not delving into 
seandal, Diane. If I bring up these mis- 
erable names it’s only that you may have 
the opportunity to right yoursef.” 

“Jt’s an opportunity impossible for 
me to use. If I were to attempt to un- 
ravel the strand of truth from the web 
of falsehood, it would end in your con- 
demning me the more. The canons of 
conduct in France are so different from 
those in America that what is permis- 
sible in one country is heinous in the 
other. In the same way that your young 
girls shock our conceptions of propriety, 
our married women shock yours. It 
would be useless to defend myself in 
your eyes, because I should be appealing 
to a standard to which I was never 
taught to conform.” 

“T thought I had taken that-into con- 
sideration. I’m not entirely ignorant of 
the conditions under which you’ve lived, 
and I meant to have allowed for them 
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But isn’t it true that you exceeded the 
very wide latitude recognized by public 
opinion, even in a place like Paris?” 

“T didn’t take public opinion into ac- 
count. I was reckless of its injustice, 
as 1 was careless of its applause. I see 
now, however, that indifference to either 
brings its punishment.” 

“ Those are abstract ideas, and I’m try- 
ing to deal with concrete facts. Isn’t it 
true that George Eveleth was a rich man 
when you married him, and that your 
extravagance ruined him?” 

“Tt helped to ruin him. I plead 
guilty to that. I had no knowledge of 
the value of money; but I don’t offer 
that as an excuse.” 

“Tsn’t it true that the Marquis de 
Bienville was your lover, and that you 
were thinking of deserting your husband 
to go with him ?”’ 

“Tt’s true that the Marquis de Bien- 
ville asked me to do so, and that I was 
rash enough to turn him into ridicule. 
I shouldn’t have done it if I had known 
that there was a man in the world capable 
of taking such a revenge upon a woman 
as he took on me.” 

“What revenge ?” 

“The revenge you're executing at this 
minute. He said—what very few men, 
thank God, will say of a woman, even 
when it’s true, and what it takes a das- 
tard to say when it’s not true. Even in 
the ease of the fallen woman there’s a 
chivalrous human pity that protects her; 
while there’s something more than that 
due to the most foolish of our sex who 
has not fallen. I took it for granted that, 
at the worst, I could count on that, until 
I met your friend. His eup of vengeance 
will be full when he learns that he has 
given you the power to insult me.” 

“T don’t mean to insult you,” he said, 
in a dogged voice, “ but I mean, if pos- 
sible, to know the truth.” 

“T’m not concealing it. I’m ready to 
tell you anything.” 

“Then, tell me this: isn’t it the case 
that when George Eveleth discovered 
your relations with Bienville, he chal- 
lenged him?” 

“Tt’s the case that he challenged him, 
not because of what he discovered, but 
of what Monsieur de Bienville said.” 

“At their encounter didn’t Bienville 
fire into the air—?”’ 


“T’ve nevem heard so.” 

“ And didn’t George Eveleth fall from 
a self-inflicted shot?” 

“No. He died at the hand of the 
Marquis de Bienville.” 

“So you told me once before—though 
you didn’t tell me the man’s name. But, 
Diane, aren’t you convinced in your 
heart that George Eveleth knew that 
which made his life no longer worth 
the living?” 

“Do you mean that he knew some- 
thing—about me?” 

“Yes; about you.” 

“That’s the most cruel charge Mon- 
sieur de Bienville has invented vet.” 

“Suppose he didn’t invent it? Sup- 
pose it was a fact?” 

“Have you any purpose in subjecting 
me to this needless torture ?’”’ 

“T have a purpose, and I’m sorry if it 
involves torture; but I assure you it isn’t 
needless. I must get to the bottom of 
this thing. I’ve asked you to marry me; 
and I must know if my future wife—” 

“But I’m not—your future wife.” 

“That remains to be seen. I can come 
to no decision—” 

“ But I can.” 

“That must wait. The point before 
us is this: Did, or did not, George Eve- 
leth kill himself?’ 

“He did not.” 

“You must understand that it would 
prove nothing if he did.” 

“Tt would prove, or go far to prove, 
what you said just now—that I had made 
his life not worth the living.” 

“THis money troubles may have count- 
ed for something in that. What it would 
do is this: it would help to corroborate 
Bienville’s word against—yours.” 

“Fortunately there are means of prov- 
ing that I’m right. I can’t tell you ex- 
actly what they are; but I know that, in 
France, when people die the registers tell 
just what they died of.” 

“T’ve already sent for the necessary 
information. I’ve done even more than 
that. I couldn’t wait for the slow proc- 
ess of the mails. I cabled this morning 
to Grimston, one of my Paris partners, 
to wire me the cause of George Eve- 
leth’s death, as officially registered. This 
is his reply.” 

He held up the envelope Diane had 
placed on the desk earlier in the evening. 
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“Why don’t you open it?’ she asked 
in a whisper of suspense. 

“T’ve been afraid to. I’ve been afraid 
that it would prove him right in the one 
detail in which I’m able to put his word 
to the test. I’ve been hoping against 
hope that you would clear yourself; but 
if this is in his favor—” 

“Open it,” she pleaded. 

With the silver dagger she had lajd 
ready to his hand he ripped up the en- 
velope, and drew out the paper. 

“Read it,” he said, passing it to her, 
without unfolding it. 

Though it contained but one word, Di- 
ane took a long time to decipher it. For 
minutes she stared at it, as though the 
power of comprehension had forsaken 
her. Again and again she lifted her eyes 
to his, in sheer bewilderment, only to 
drop them then once more on the all 
but blank sheet in her hand. At last it 
seemed as if her fingers had no more 
strength to hold it, and she let it flutter 
to the floor. 

“He was right?” 

The question came in a hoarse under- 
tone, but Diane had no voice in which 
to reply. She could only nod her head 
in dumb assent; and then, with the hur- 
ried glance of the animal which knows 
that there is nothing left for it but to 
flee, she turned, and walked swiftly from 
the room. 


It grew late and Derek Pruyn still sat 
in the position in which Diane had left 
him. His hands rested clenched on the 
desk hefore him, while his eyes stared 
vacantly at the cluster of electric lights 
overhead. He was living through the 
conversations with Bienville on shipboard. 
He began with the first time he had 
noticed the tall, brown-eyed, black- 
bearded young Frenchman on the day 
when they sailed out of the harbor of 
Rio de Janeiro. He passed on to their 
first interchange of casual remarks, lean- 
ing together over the deck-rail, and 
watching the lights of Para recede into 
the darkness. It was in the hot, still 
evenings in the Caribbean Sea that, 
smoking in neighboring deck-chairs, they 
had first drifted into intimate talk, and 
the young man had begun to unburden 
himself to the older. They had been 
distinctly interesting to Derek, these 
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glimpses of a joyous, idle, light-o’-love 
life, with a tragic element never very far 
below its surface, so different from his 
own gray career of business. They not 
only beguiled the tedious nights, but 
they opened up vistas of romance to an 
imagination growing dull before its time, 
in the seriousness of large practical af- 
fairs. In proportion as the young 
Frenchman showed himself willing to 
narrate, Derek became a sympathetic lis- 
tener. As Bienville told of his pursuit, 
now of this fair face, and now of that, 
Derek received the impression of a chase, 
in which the hunted engages not of neces- 
sity, but, like Atalanta, in sheer glee of 
excitement. Like Atalanta, too, she was 
apt to overestimate her speed, and to 
end in being caught. 

It was not till after he had recounted 
a number of petites histoires, more or 
less amusing, that Bienville came to 
what he called “Vaffaire la plus sérieuse 
de ma vie,” while Derek drank in the tale 
with all the avidity the jealous heart 
brings to the augmentation of its pain. 
To the idealizing purity of his conception 
of Diane any earthly failing on her part 
became the extremity of sin. He had 
placed her so high that when she fell it 
was to no middle flight of guilt; as to 
the fallen angel, there was no choice for 
her, in his estimation, between heaven 
and the nether hell. 

Outwardly he was an ordinary passen- 
ger, smoking quietly in a deck-chair, in 
order to pass the time between dinner 
and the hour for “turning in.” His 
voice, as he plied Bienville with ques- 
tions, betrayed his emotions no more 
than the darkened surface of the sea 
gave evidence of the raging life within 
its depths. To Bienville himself, during 
these idle, balmy nights, there was a three- 
fold inspiration, which in no case called 
for strict exactitude of detail. There was, 
first, the pleasure of talking about him- 
self; there was, next, the desire to give 
his career the advantage of a romantic 
light; and there was, thirdly, the story- 
teller’s natural instinct to hold his hear- 
er spellbound. The little more or the 
little less could not matter to a man 
whom he didn’t know, in talking about 
a woman whose name he hadn’t given; 
while, on the other hand, there was the 
satisfaction, to which the Latin is so 
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sensitive, of showing himself a lion 
among ladies. 

Moreover, he had boasted of his 
achievements so often that he had come 
to believe in them long before giving 
Derek the detailed account of his vic- 
tory, on the gleaming Caribbean seas. 
On his part, Derek had found no dif- 
ficulty in erediting that which was related 
with apparent fidelity to fact, and which 
filled wp, in so remarkable a manner, 
the empty spaces between the mysterious, 
broken hints Diane had at various times 
given him of her own inner life. The 
one story helped to tell the other as ac- 
curately as the fragments of an ancient 
stele, when put together, make up the 
whole inscription. The very independ- 
ence of the sources from which he drew 
his knowledge negatived the possibility 
of doubt. 

There was but one way in which Di- 
ane could have put herself right with 
him; she could have swept the charge 
aside, with a serene contemptuousness of 
denial. Had she done so, her assertion 
would have found his own eagerness to 
believe in her ready to meet it half-way. 
As it was, alas! her admissions had been 
damning. Where she acknowledged the 
smoke, there surely must have been the 
fire! Where she owned to so much cul- 
pability, there surely must have been the 
entire measure of guilt! 

For the time being, he forgot Bien- 
ville, in order to review the conversation 
of the last half-hour. Diane had not 
carried herself like a woman who had 
nothing with which to reproach herself; 
and that a woman should be obliged to 
reproach herself at all was a humiliation 
to her womanhood. In the midst of this 
gross world, where the man’s soul natu- 
rally became stained and coarsened, hers 
should retain the celestial beauty with 
which it came forth from God. That 
in his opinion was her duty; that was 
her instinct; that was the object with 
which she had been placed on earth. A 
woman who was no better than a man 
was an error on the part of nature; and 
Diane—oh, the pity of it!—had put her- 
self down on the man’s level with a 
naiveté which showed her unconscious of 
ever having been higher up. She had 
confessed to weaknesses, as though she 
were of no finer clay than himself, and 
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spoke of being penitent, when the tragedy 
lay in the fact that a woman should have 
anything to repent of. 

The minutes went by, but he sat rigid, 
with hands clenched before him, and eyes 
fixed in a kind of hypnotic stare on the 
cluster of lights, taking no account of 
time or place. Throughout the house 
there was the stillness of midnight, bro- 
ken only by the rumble of a carriage, or 
the clatter of a motor, in the street. The 
silence was the more ghostly owing to 
the circumstance that throughout the 
empty rooms lights were still flaring use- 
lessly, welcoming his return. Presently 
there came a sound—faint, soft, swift, 
like the rustle of wings, or a weird 
spirit footfall. Though it was scarcely 
audible, it was certain that something 
was astir. 

With a start Derek came back from 
the contemplation of his intolerable pain 
to the world of common happenings. He 
must see what could be moving at this 
unaccustomed hour; but he had barely 
risen in his place when he was disturbed 
by still another sound, this time louder 
and heavier, and characterized by a cer- 
tain brusque finality. It was the closing 
of a door; it was the closing of the 
large, ponderous street-door. Some one 
had left the house. 

In a dozen strides he was out in the 
hall, and on the stairway. There, on the 
landing, where an hour or two ago he 
had turned to look down upon Diane, 
stood Dorothea in her nightdress—a lit- 
tle white figure, scared and trembling. 

“ Oh, father, Diane has gone away!” 

For some seconds he stared at her 
blankly, like a man who puzzles over 
something in a strange language. When 
he spoke, at last, his voice came with a 
forced harshness, from which the girl 
shrank back, more terrified than before: 

“She was quite right to go. You run 
back to bed.” 


CHAPTER XII 


ROM the shelter of the little French 

hostelry in University Place, Diane 
wrote, on the following morning, to 
Miss Lucilla Van Tromp, telling her as 
briefly and discreetly as possible what 
had occurred. While withholding names 
and suppressing the detail which dealt 
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with the manner of her husband’s death, 
she spoke with her characteristic frank- 
ness, stating her case plainly. Though 
she denied the main charge, she re- 
peated the admissions Derek had found 
so fatal, and accepted her share of all 
responsibility. 


“Mr. Pruyn is not to blame,” she 
wrote. “From many points of view he 
is as much the victim of circumstances 
as I am. I have to acknowledge myself 
in fault; and yet if I were more so, my 
problem would be easier to solve. There 
are conditions in which it is scarcely less 
difficult to discern the false from the true 
than it is to separate the foul current 
from the pure, after their streams have 
run together; and I cannot reproach Mr. 
Pruyn if, looking only on the mingled 
tides, he does not see that they flow from 
dissimilar sources. Though I left his 
house abruptly, it was not because he 
drove me forth; it was rather because I 
feel that, until I have regained some 
measure of his respect, I cannot be worthy 
in his eyes—nor in my own—to be under 
one roof with his daughter.” 


To Miss Lucilla, in her ignorance of 
the world, it seemed, as she read on, as 
if the foundations of the great deep had 
been broken up and the windows of 
heaven opened. That such things hap- 
pened in romances, she had read; that 
they were not unknown in real life, even 
in New York, she had heard it whispered; 
but that they should crop up in her own 
immediate circle was not less wonderful 
than if the night-blooming cereus had 
suddenly burst into flower in her strip 
of garden. Miss Lucilla owned to being 
shocked, to being grieved, to being puz- 
zled, to being stunned; but she could 
not deny the thrill of excitement at being 
caught up into the whirl of a real love- 
affair. She had heard it said that no 
one can be a great artist without an ex- 
perience of passion; and, in truth, it was 
the passionate element which, more than 
any other, she missed in her musical com- 
positions. She had felt as helpless hith- 
erto to remedy the defect as if she had 
been told that she could not be a Chris- 
tian without the gift of tongues; but now, 
with a man like Derek, a woman like 
Diane, a nameless French marquis to 





make mischief between them, and herself 
to play the part of the goddess from the 
machine, there were emotional possibil- 
ities such as had never before entered into 
her pale existence. 

When the first of the morning’s duties 
in the sick-room were over she waylaid 
Mrs. Eveleth in a convenient spot and 
told her tale. She did not read the letter 
aloud, finding its phraseology at times 
too blunt; but, with those softening cir- 
cumlocutions of which good women have 
the secret, she conveyed the facts. There 
was but one short passage which she 
quoted just as Diane had written it. 


“T am sure my mother-in-law will 
stand by me, and bear me out: She alone 
knows the sort of life I led with her son, 
and I am convinced that she will see 
justice done me.” 


Mrs. Eveleth listened, silently, with 
the still look of pain that belongs to 
those growing old in the expectation 
of misfortune. 

“T’ve been afraid something would 
happen,” was her only comment. 

“But surely, dear Mrs. Eveleth, you 
don’t think any of it can be true!” 

The elder woman began moving away 
toward the door. 

“So many things have been true, dear, 
that I hoped were not!” 

This answer, given from the threshold, 
left Miss Lucilla not more aghast than 
disappointed. It brought into the ro- 
mance features which no single woman 
ean afford to contemplate, even in the 
pursuit of artistic inspiration. She would 
have entered into the affairs of a wronged 
heroine with enthusiastic interest; but 
what was to be done with those of a 
possibly guilty one? She was so ready 
for the unexpected that as she stood at a 
back window, looking into the garden, it 
was almost a surprise not to find the 
night-blooming cereus really lifting its 
exotic head among the stout spring shoots 
of the peonies. With the vague feeling 
that the Park might prove more fruitful 
ground for the phenomenon, she moved 
to a front window, where she was not 
long unrewarded. 

If it was not the night-blooming cereus 
that drove up in the handsome, open auto- 
mobile, turning into the Park, it was 
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something equally portentous; for Mrs. 
Bayford had already played a part in 
Diane’s drama, and was now, presumably, 
about to enter on the scene again. Miss 
Lucilla drew back, so as to be out of sight, 
while keeping her visitors in view. For 
a minute she hoped that Marion Grim- 
ston herself might be minded to make 
her a call, for she liked the handsome girl, 
whose outspoken protests against the 
shams of her life agreed with her own 
more gentle horror of pretension. Ma- 
rion, wreathed in veils, was, however, at 
the steering-wheel, and as she guided 
the huge machine to the curbstone, 
showed no symptoms of wishing to 
alight. Beside her was Reggie Brad- 
ford, a large, fat youth, whose big, 
good-natured laugh almost called back 
echoes from the surrounding houses. As 
the car stopped he lumbered down from 
his perch, and helped Mrs. Bayford to de- 
scend. When he had clambered back to 
his place again the great vehicle rolled 
on. It was plain now to Miss Lucilla that 
a new act of the piece was about to begin, 
and she hurried back to the library in 
order to be in her place before the rising 
of the curtain. 

For Miss Lucilla’s callers there was 
always an immediate subject of conversa- 
tion which had to be exhausted before 
any other topic could be touched upon; 
and Mrs. Bayford tackled it at once, ask- 
ing the questions and answering them 
herself, so as to get it out of the way. 

“Well, how is Regina? Very much 
the same, of course. I don’t suppose you'll 
see any change in her now, until it’s for 
the worse. Poor thing! one could almost 
wish, in her own interests, that our 
Heavenly Father would think fit to take 
her to Himself. Now, I want to talk to 
you about something serious.” 

Mrs. Bayford made herself comfortable 
in a deep, low chair, with her feet on 
a footstool. 

“T suppose you’ve never guessed,” she 
asked at last, “why Marion has been 
with me all this time ?”’ 

“T did guess,” Miss Lucilla admitted, 
with a faint blush, “but I don’t know 
that I guessed right.” 

“T expect you did. No one could see 
as much of her as you’ve done without 
knowing she had a love-affair.” 

“ That’s what I thought.” 
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“Tt’s been a great trial,” Mrs. Bay- 
ford sighed, “and it isn’t over yet. In 
fact, I don’t know but what it’s only 
just beginning.” 

“ Wasn’t he—desirable ?” 

“Oh yes; very much so, and is so still. 
It wasn’t that. He was all that any one 
could wish—old family, position, title, 
good looks, everything.” 

“But if Marion liked him, and he 
liked her— ?”’ 

“T could explain it to you better if 
you knew more about men.” 

“T do know a—a little,” Miss Lucilla 
ventured to assert, shyly. 

“ There is a case in which a little is not 
enough. You’ve got to understand a 
man’s capacity for loving one woman and 
being fascinated by another.. I think 
they call it double consciousness.” 

“T don’t think it’s very honorable,” 
Miss Lucilla declared, in disapproval. 

“ A man doesn’t stop to think of honor, 
my dear, when he’s in a grand passion. 
Bienville has honor written in his very 
countenance, but this was an occasion 
when he couldn’t get it into play. It was 
perfectly tragic. He had already spoken 
to Robert Grimston in the manliest way 
—told all about himself—found out how 
much Marion would have as her dot— 
and got permission to pay her his ad- 
dresses—when all came to nothing, be- 
cause of another woman.” 

With this as an introduction it was 
natural that Mrs. Bayford should go on 
to repeat the oft-told tale in its entirety, 
lending it a light that no one had given 
to it yet. With the information she al- 
ready possessed from Diane’s letter it was 
impossible for Lucilla not to recognize 
all the characters as readily as Derek 
Pruyn had done, while she had the ad- 
vantage over him of knowing Marion 
Grimston’s place in the action. It was 
a dreadful story, and if Miss Lucilla was 
not more profoundly shocked it was be- 
cause Mrs. Bayford, by overshooting the 
mark, rendered it incredible. None the 
less she agreed with Mrs. Bayford on 
the main point she had come to urge, 
that Diane, on one side, and Marion and 
Bienville, on the other, should be kept, 
if possible, from meeting. 

“Not that I think,” Mrs. Bayford 
went on, “that Raoul—that’s his name 
—would ever take up with her again. 
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Still, you never can tell; I’ve seen such 
eases. A fire will often blaze up when 
you think it’s out. And now that every- 
thing is going so smoothly it would be 
a thousand pities to throw any obstacle 
in the way.” 

“ Everything is going smoothly, then? 
I’m glad of that, for Marion’s sake.” 

“Yes; it’s practically a settled thing. 
When it seemed likely that he would re- 
turn to France by way of New York, 
Robert Grimston wrote me to say that 
if anything happened it would have his 
full consent. Things move rapidly in 
Paris, and the whole episode is as much 
a part of the past as last year’s styles. 
Then, too, everybody knows now that 
Raoul didn’t kill George Eveleth; and, 
of course, that removes a certain unpleas- 
ant thought that some people might have 
about him.” 

“ Have you seen him yet?” 

“T heard from him this morning. He 
asked if he could call on Marion and me 
this afternoon. You can guess what 
was my reply.” 

The nature of this having been made 
clear, Mrs. Bayford went on to express 
her fears as to the complications which 
might arise from the chance meeting of 
Bienville and Derek on the steamer, of 
which the former had given her infor- 
mation in his note. Nothing would be 
more natural now than for Derek to in- 
vite Marion and Bienville to dinner; and 
there would be Diane! 

“T think I can relieve your mind on 
that point,” Miss Lucilla said, trying to 
choose her words cautiously. “ There 
would be no danger of their meeting Mrs. 
Eveleth just now, as she has left Doro- 
thea, for the present.” 

There was so much satisfaction to 
Mrs. Bayford in knowing that, as far as 
Diane was concerned, the coast was com- 
paratively clear, that she gathered up 
her skirts and departed. After she 
had gone, Miss Lucilla’s sense of be- 
ing the pivot of a romantic plot was 
heightened by the appearance of Diane. 
She came in with her usual air of 
confidence in her ability to meet the 
world, and if her pale face showed traces 
of tears and sleeplessness, its expression 
was, if anything, more courageous. Had 
it not been for this brave show Miss Lu- 
cilla would have wanted to embrace her 


and hold her hands, but, as it was, she 
could only retire shyly into herself, as in 
the presence of one too strong to need 
the support of friends. 

“No; don’t call my mother-in-law yet,” 
Diane pleaded, as Miss Lucilla was about 
to touch a bell. “I want to talk to you 
first, and tell you things I couldn’t say 
in writing.” 

Then the story was told again, and 
from still another point of view. Once 
more Diane acknowledged the weaknesses 
of conduct she had confessed already, 
but Miss Lucilla was a woman and un- 
derstood her speech. 

“TI knew you’d believe in me,” Diane 
said, half sobbing, as she ended her tale. 
“T knew you’d understand that one can 
be a foolish woman without having been 
a wicked one. Mr. Pruyn would not have 
been so hard on me, if he had thought 
of that.” 

“Shall I go and tell him?” 

“No; it’s too late for that. The wrong 
that’s been done needs a more radical 
remedy than you or I could bring to it. 
Bienville has lied, and I must force him 
to retract. Nothing else can help me.” 

To poor Miss Lucilia this was a new 
and alarming feature in the situation. 
If it was so, then Marion Grimston 
ought not to be allowed to marry him. 
If Diane was right—and she must be 
right!— Mrs. Bayford was mistakenly 
urging on a match that would bring un- 
happiness to one of the noblest young 
women in the world. This complication 
was almost more than Miss Lucilla’s qui- 
etly working intellect could seize, and 
she followed Diane’s succeeding words 
with but a wandering attention. 

She understood, however, that, next to 
being justified by Bienville, Diane at- 
tached importance to the aid she expect- 
ed from Mrs. Eveleth. Hers was the 
only living voice that could testify to 
the happy relations always existing be- 
tween her son and his wife. She could 
tell, and would tell, that George had fall- 
en as the champion of Diane’s honor, 
and not as the victim of her baseness. 
If he died it was because he believed in 
her, not because he was seeking the read- 
iest refuge from their common life. 
Diane would explain all to Mrs. Eve- 
leth, to whose loyalty she could trust, and 
on whose love she could depend. 
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“1]l go and find her,” Miss Lucilla 
said, rising. “ You’d like to see her 
alone ?” 

“No; I'd rather you were present. My 
troubles have got beyond the stage of 
privacy. It’s best that those who care 
for me should hear what can be said in 
my defence.” 

Miss Lucilla went, and returned. A 
few minutes later Mrs. Eveleth could 
be heard coming slowly down the stairs. 
But before she had time to enter the 
room Derek Pruyn, using the privi- 
lege of a relative, walked in without 
announcement. 


CHAPTER XIII 


iy the morning had brought surprises 
to Miss Lucilla Van Tromp, it had 
not denied them to the Marquis de 
Bienville. They were all the more as- 
tonishing in that they came out of a 
sky that was relatively clear. As he stood 
in his dressing-gown, with a cigarette 
between his fingers, at one of the upper 
windows of his tall, towerlike hotel, he 
would have said that his life at the mo- 
ment resembled the blue dome above him, 
from which, after a cloudy dawn and 
dull early morning, the last fleecy drifts 
were being blown away. 

There were many circumstances that 
combined just now to make him glad of 
being Raoul de Laval, Marquis de Bien- 
ville. The mere material comfort of mod- 
ern hotel luxury had a certain joyous 
novelty after nearly two years spent amid 
the unprofitable splendors of the tropical 
forest. True, New York was not Paris; 
but it was an excellent distributing centre 
for Parisian commodities and news, and 
would do very well for the work he had 
immediately in hand. So far, all prom- 
ised hopefully. His valet had joined him 
from Franee, with whatever he could 
wish in the way of wardrobe; and Mrs. 
Bayford’s reply to his note contained 
much information beyond what was ac- 
tually written down in words. Moreover, 
the statement he had found awaiting him 
from the Orédit Lyonnais revealed the 
fact thet, owing to the two years in which 
he had little or no need to spend money, 
he could now live with handsome ex- 
travaganece, until after he married Miss 
Grimston. He might even pay the more 
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pressing of his debts, though that pos- 
sibility presented itself in the light of 
a work of supererogation, seeing that in 
so short a time he should be able to pay 
them all. 

Then would begin a new era in his life. 
On that point he was quite determined. 
At thirty-two years of age it was high 
time to think of being something better 
in the world than a mere man-beauty. 
His experience with Persigny had shown 
that he was capable of something worthier 
than dalliance, as his fathers had been 
before him. 

He did not precisely blame himself for 
shortcomings in the past, since, accord- 
ing to French ideas, he had not enough 
money on which to be useful, while his 
social position precluded work. He could 
not serve his country for fear of serving 
the republic, nor live on his estates, 
because Bienville, already heavily mort- 
gaged to Van Tromp and Co., was too 
expensive to keep up. However well- 
meaning his nature, there had been al- 
most nothing open to him but the career 
of the idle, handsome, high-born youth, 
with money enough to pay for the lux- 
uries of life, while his name secured 
eredit for its necessities. 

With his looks and his address it would 
have been easy to find a wife who, by 
meeting his financial need, would have 
facilitated his path in virtue; but on this 
point he was fastidious. Rather, per- 
haps, he was typical of that modern, 
transitional phase of the French social 
mind, which, while still acknowledging 
the supremacy of the family in matri- 
monial affairs, insists on some freedom 
of personal selection. That his future 
wife should have enough money to make 
her a worthy chitelaine of Bienville, as 
well as to meet the subsidiary expenses 
the position implied, was a foregone con- 
clusion; but it was equally a matter be- 
yond dispute that she should be some one 
whom he could love. He had not found 
this combination of essentials until he 
met Marion Grimston, and the hand he 
was thereupon prepared to offer her was 
not wholly empty of his heart. 

In her he saw for the first time in his 
life the intrepid maiden who seems to 
dare a man to come and master her. 
That she should be the daughter of Robert 
Grimston, with his commercial primness, 
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and Mrs. Grimston, with her pretentious 
snobbery, was a mystery he made no at- 
tempt to solve. It was enough for him 
that this proud creature was in the 
world, especially as her bearing toward 
him inspired the hope that he might 
win her. It was a pity that he should 
have turned aside from such high en- 
deavor, in a foolish dash to make him- 
self the Hippomenes of Diane Eve- 
leth’s Atalanta. Putting little heart into 
the latter contest, he would have suf- 
fered little mortification from defeat, had 
it not been that the high spirits of the 
pursued lady invited the werld to come 
and laugh with her at his expense. 

Then it was that the Marquis de 
Bienville, in an uncontrollable access of 
wounded vanity, threw his traditions of 
honor to the winds, and lied. It was not 
such a lie as could be told—and for- 
gotten; for there were too many people 
eager to believe and repeat it. Within 
twenty-four hours he found himself fa- 
mous, all the way from the Pare Monceau 
to the rue de Varennes. After his con- 
science had given him a sleepless night 
he got up to see that any modification 
of his statement meant retraction. Re- 
traction was out of the question, in 
that it involved the loss of his reputa- 
tion among men. He was caught in 
a trap. He must lie and maintain 
his place, or he must confess and go 
out of society. It must not be supposed 
that he took his predicament lightly, or 
that he made his choice without pangs 
of self-pity at the cruel necessity. It 
was his honor, or hers! and if only the 
one or the other could be saved, it 
must be his. So he saved it—accord- 
ing to his lights. He saved it by be- 
ing very bold in his statements by day, 
and heaping ignominy on himself during 
the black hours of sleeplessness. He 
found, however, that the process paid; 
for boldness engendered a sort of fic- 
titious belief, which paralyzed the ten- 
dency to self-upbraiding, until it ceased. 

The special quality of his courage was 
shown on that gray dawn when he stood 
up before George Eveleth, in a corner of 
the Pré Catalan. He had not the moral 
force to confess himself a perjurer, in 
the sight of Paris, but he could stand 
ready to take the bullets in his breast. 
In going to the encounter he had no 
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intention of doing otherwise. He would 
not atone to an injured woman by set- 
ting her right in the eyes of men, but he 
would make her the offering of his life. 

It was a satisfaction now to know, as 
he was assured by letters, that the in- 
cident was practically forgotten, and that 
Diane Eveleth had disappeared. He him- 
self found it easier than it used to be to 
dismiss the subject from his mind; and if 
he recalled it at times, it was generally— 
as it had been on shipboard—when at the 
end of his store of confidential anecdotes. 
He was thinking, however, of dropping 
the story from his repertoire, for he had 
more than once remarked that its effect 
was slightly sinister upon himself. He 
noticed, too, that, during the last twenty- 
four hours on the steamer, Derek Pruyn 
avoided him, while he on his part had 
felt a curious impulse to slink out of 
sight, which could only be explained by 
the supposition that, as often happens 
on long voyages, they had seen too much 
of each other. 

Finding that he had let his cigarette 
go out, he threw it away, and turned 
from the window to complete his toilet. 
As he did so his valet entered with a 
card, stating that the gentleman who had 
sent it in was waiting in the hall outside. 

“ Ask him to come in,” he said, briefly, 
when he had read the name. He was 
scarcely surprised, for Pruyn had spoken 
more than once of shewing him some 
civilities when they reached New York, 
and putting him up at one or two con- 
venient clubs. 

“ My dear gir,” he cried, going forward, 
with outstretched hand; but the words 
died on his lips as Derek pushed his way 
in, brusquely, without greeting. 

Again the young man attempted the 
ceremonious by apologizing for the in- 
formality of his surroundings and the 
state of his dress; but again he faltered 
before the haggard glare in Derek’s eyes. 

“T want to talk to you,” Pruyn said, 
abruptly. 

Bienville made ‘a gesture of mingled 
politeness and astonishment. 

“ Gertainly; but shall we not sit down 
while we do it? Will you smoke? Here 
are cigarettes, but you probably prefer 
a cigar.” 

Educated in England, like many young 
Frenchmen of the upper classes, Bien- 
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ville spoke English fluently and with 
little accent. 

“T want to talk to you,” Derek said 
again. He took no notice of the prof- 
fered seat, and they remained stand- 
ing, as they were, with the round table, 
bestrewn with letters, between them. “ You 
remember,” Derek continued, speaking 
with difficulty— “you remember the 
story you told me on the voyage—about 
a woman ?”’ 

Bienville nodded. He had a 
presentiment of what was coming. 

“T must tell you that on the night 
before I sailed for South America, three 
months ago, I asked that woman to be 
my wife.” 

“Tn that case,” Bienville said, prompt- 
ly, and with a tranquillity he did not 
feel, “I withdraw my statements.” 

“ Withdrawal isn’t enough. You must 
tell me they were not true.” 

Bienville remained silent for a minute. 
He was beginning to realize the firmness 
of the ground he stood on. His instinct 
for self-preservation was strong, and he 
had confidence in his dexterous use of the 
necessary weapons. 

“You must give me time to reflect on 
that,” he said, after a pause. 

“Why do you need time? If the thing 
isn’t true, you’ve only got to say so.” 

“Tt’s not quite so easy as that. You 
can’t cut every difficulty with a sword, as 
they did the Gordian knot. One may go 
far in defence of a woman’s honor, but 
there are boundaries which even a gallant 
man cannot pass; and, before I speak, I 
must see where they lie.” 

“T want the truth. I want no defence 
of a woman’s honor—” 

“ Ah, but Ido. That’s the difference.” 

“Damn your difference! You didn’t 
think much of a woman’s honor when 
you began your infernal tales.” 

“Did you, when you let me go on?” 

“No. That’s where I share your crime. 
That’s all that keepn me from striking 
you now.” 

“T let that pass. I know how you feel. 
I know just how hard it is for you. I’ve 
been in something like your situation 
myself. No man can have much to do 
with a woman without being put there 
in one way if not another. It’s be- 
cause I do understand you that I share 
your pain—and support your insults.” 
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The tremor in his voice, coupled with 
the dignity of his bearing, carried a cer- 
tain degree of conviction, so that when 
Derek spoke again it was less fiercely. 

“Then I understand you to confirm 
what you told me on board ship?” 

“On the contrary; you understand me 
to take it back. Why shouldn’t that 
be enough for you—without asking fur- 
ther cuestions ¢” 

“Because I’m not here to go through 
formalities, but to seek for facts.” 

“Precisely; and yet, wouldn’t it be 
wise, under the circumstances, not to be 
too exacting? If I do my best for you—” 

“Tt isn’t a question of doing your best, 
but of telling me the truth.” 

“TI can quite see that it might strike 
you in that way; but you'll pardon me, I 
know, if I see it from another point of 
view. No man in my situation would 
consider it a matter of telling you the 
truth, so much as of coming to the aid 
of a lady whose good name he had un- 
wittingly imperilled. My supreme duty 
is there; and I’m willing to do it to the 
utmost of my power. I am willing to 
withdraw everything I have ever uttered 
that could tell against her. Can you ask 
me to do more ?” 

“Yes; I can ask you to deny it.” 

“Isn't that already a form of denial?” 

“No; it’s a form of affirmation.” 

“That’s because you choose to take it 
so. It’s because you prefer to go behind 
my words, and ascribe to me motives 
which, for all you know, I do not possess.” 

“T’ve nothing to do with your motives; 
my aim is to get at the truth.” 

“Since you have nothing to do with 
my motives,” Bienville said, with a slight 
lifting of the brows, “you'll permit me, 
I am sure, to be equally indifferent to 
your aims. I tell you what I am pre- 
pared to do; but what is it to me whether 
you are satisfied or not? I am sorry 
to—to—inconvenience the lady; but as 
for you—!” 

Viith a snap of the fingers he turned 
and strolled to the window, where he 
stood, looking out, with his back toward 
his guest. It was significant of their 
tension of feeling and concentration of 
mind that both gesture and attitude went 
unnoted by both. Derek remained silent 
and motionless, his slower mind trying 
to catch up with the Frenchman’s nimble 
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adroitness. He had not yet done so, when 
Bienvi'le turned and spoke again. 

“ Why should we quarrel? What should 
we gain by doing that? You and I are two 
men of the world, to whom human nature 
is as an open book. What do you expect 
me to do? What do you expect me to 
say? What more did you think to call 
forth from me when you came here this 
morning? Do me justice. Am I not 
going as far as a man can go when I say 
that I blot out of my memory the cursed 
evenings you and I spent together in 
cursed talk? That doesn’t cover the 
ground, you think; but would any other 
form of words cover it any better? 
Would you believe me the more, what- 
ever set of speeches I might adopt? 
Would you not always have in the back 
of your mind your expressive English 
phrase, that I was lying like a gentle- 
man? You know best what you can 
do, as I know best what I can do; 


but is it not true that we have arrived 
at a point where the less that is spoken 
in words on either side, the better it will 
be for us all?” 

When he had finished, Bienville turned 
again towards the window, leaning his 


head wearily against the frame. Derek 
stood a minute longer watching him. 
Then, as if accepting the assertion that 
there was. nothing more that could be 
said, he went quietly, with bent head, 
from the room. 


He was down in the street before he 
became fully conscious that, among the 
confused, strangled cries of pain within 
him, that which was loudest and most 
imploring was a wailing self-reproach. It 
was a self-reproach with a strain of plead- 
ing in it, akin to that with which a 
mother blames herself for the failings of 
her son, seizing on any one else’s wrong 
to palliate the guilt of the accused. He 
had injured Diane himself! He had pried 
into her past, and laid bare her sins, and 
stripped her life of that covering of 
secrecy which no human existence could 
do without, least of all his own. 

He walked on, with bowed head, his 
eyes blind to the May sunshine, his ears 
deaf to the city’s joyous, energetic up- 
roar, his mind closed to the fact that 
important business affairs were awaiting 
his attention. His feet strayed toward 


Gramercy Park, directed not so much by 
volition as by the primary man-instinct to 
be near some sweet, sympathetic woman 
in the hour of pain. Lucilla and he 
had grown up in one family as boy and 
girl together, and there were moments 
when he found near her the peace he could 
get nowhere else in the world. 

He pushed by the footman who ad- 
mitted him and walked straight to the 
room where Lucilla was generally to be 
found. Though he could searcely be sur- 
prised to see Diane sitting by her, he 
stopped on the threshold, with signs of 
embarrassment, and made as though he 
would withdraw. Overwhelmed by the 
responsibilities of such a moment Miss 
Lucilla looked appealingly at Diane, 
who rose. 

“Don’t go, Mr. Pruyn,” she 
foreing herself to show firmness. “ You 
arrive very opportunely. I have just 
asked my mother-in-law to come to my 
aid in some of the things we discussed 
last night. Won’t you do me the justice 
to hear her?” 

She crossed the room to where Mrs. 
Eveleth appeared on the threshold, and, 
taking her by the hand, led her to the 
chair which Pruyn placed for her. 

“Td better go, Diane dear,” 
Lucilla whispered, tremblingly. 

“Please don’t,” Diane insisted. “I'd 
much rather have you stay. Ive no 
secrets from Miss Lucilla,” she added, 
speaking to Derek. “I need a woman 
friend; and I’ve found one.” 

“You couldn’t find a better,” Pruyn 
murmured, while Miss Lucilla slipped 
her arm around Diane’s waist, rather to 
steady herself than to support her friend. 

“Miss Lucilla knows everything that 
you know, petite mére,” Diane continued, 
turning to where her mother-in-law sat, 
slightly bowed, her extended hand resting 
on her eane, like some graceful Sibyl. 
“She knows everything that you know, 
and she knows one thing more. She 
knows what some cruel people say was the 
way in which—George died.” 

Diane uttered the last two words in a 
kind of sob, and Mrs. Eveleth looked 
up, startled. 

“ George—died?”’ she questioned, slow- 
ly, with a look of wonder. 

Diane nodded, unable, for the minute, 
to speak. - 


said, 


Miss 
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“ But we know how—he died.” 

“ Mr. Pruyn tells me that we don’t.” 

“T beg you not to put it in that way,” 
Derek said, hurriedly. “I repeated only 
what was told me, and what was after- 
ward verified. Do you not think we 
can spare Mrs. Eveleth what must be 
so painful ?” 

“There’s no need to spare me, Mr. 
Pruyn. I think I’ve reached the point 
to which old people often come—where 
they can’t feel any more.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t say that,” Diane 
wailed, with a curiously childlike ery. 
She had never before called Mrs. Eve- 
leth mother, and the word sounded 
strangely in this room which had not 
heard it since Miss Lucilla was a little 
girl. “My mother would rather know,” 
she declared, almost proudly, speaking 
again to Pruyn, “than be kept in ig- 
norance of something in which she could 
help me so much.” 

“What is it?’ 
eagerly. 

Then Diane told her. It had been 
stated, so she said, that George had not 
fallen in her defence, but by his own 
hand—to eseape her; and there was no 
one in the world but his own mother to 
give this monstrous calumny the lie. 
During the recital Mrs. Eveleth sat with 
clasped hands, but with head sinking 
lower at each word. Once she murmured 
something which only Miss Lucilla was 
near enough to hear: 

“Then that’s why they wouldn’t let me 
look at him in his coffin.” 

“He did love me, didn’t he?” Diane 
cried. “He was happy with me, wasn’t 
he, mother dear? He understood me, and 
upheld me, and defended me, whatever 
I did. He didn’t want to leave me. He 
knew I should never have cared for the 
loss of the money—that we could have 
faced that together. Tell them so, moth- 
er; tell them.” 

For the first time since he had knewn 
her Derek saw Diane forget her reserve 
in eager pleading. She stepped forward 
from Miss Lucilla’s embrace, standing 
before Mrs. Eveleth with palms opened 
outward, im an attitude of petition. 
The older woman did not raise her head 
nor speak. 

“He was happy with me,” Diane in- 
sisted. “TI made him happy. I wasn’t 


Mrs. Eveleth asked, 
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the best wife he conld have had, but he 
was satisfied with me as I was, in spite 
of my imperfections. He was worried 
sometimes, especially toward—toward the 
last; but he wasn’t worried about me, 
was he, mother dear?” 

Still the mother did not speak, nor 
raise her head. Diane took a step nearer 
and began again. 

“T didn’t know we were living beyond 
our means. I didn’t know what was go- 
ing on around me. I reproach myself 
for that. A wiser woman would have 
known; but I was young, and foolish, and 
very, very happy. I didn’t know I was 
ruining George, though I’m ready to take 
all the responsibility for it now. But he 
never blamed me, did he, mother? never 
by a word, never by a look. Oh, speak, 
and tell them.” 

Her voice came out with a sharp note 
of anxiety, in which there was an inflec- 
tion almost of fear; but when she ceased 
there was silence. 

“ Petite mére,”’ she cried, “ aren’t you 
going to say anything?” 

The bowed head remained bowed; the 
only sign came from the trembling of 
the extended hand, resting on the top of 
the stick. 

“Tf you don’t speak,” Diane cried 
again, “thwy’ll think it’s because you 
don’t want to.” 

Tf there was a response to this, it was 
when the head bent lower. 

“ Mother,” Diane cried, in alarm, “ I’ve 
no one in the world to speak a word for 
me but you. If you don’t do it, they'll 
believe I drove George to his death— 
they'll say I was such a woman that he 
killed himself rather than live with me 
any longer.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Eveleth raised her head 
and looked round upon them all. Then 
she staggered to her feet. 

“Take me away,” she said, in a dead 
voice, to Lucilla Van Tromp. “ Help me. 
Take me away. I can’t bear any more.” 
Leaning on Miss Lucilla’s arm, she ad- 
vanced a step, and paused before Diane, 
who stood wide-eyed, and awe-struck 
rather than amazed, at the magnitude of 
this desertion. “May God forgive you, 
Diane,” she said, quietly, passing on 
again. “I try to do so; but it’s hard.” 

While Derek’s eyes were riveted on 
Diane, she stood staring vacantly at the 
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empty doorway through which Mrs, Eve- 
leth and Miss Lucilla had passed on their 
way up-stairs. This abandonment was so 
far outside the range of what she had 
considered possible that there seemed to 
be no avenues to her intelligence through 
which the conviction of it could be 
brought home. She gazed, as though her 
own vision were at fault, as though her 
powers of comprehension had failed her. 
Derek, on his part, watched her, with 
the fascination with which we watch a 
man performing some strange feat of 
skill—from whom first one support, and 
then another, and then another, falls 
away, until he is left with nothing to 
uphold him, perilously, frightfully alone. 
When at length the knowledge of what 
had occurred came over her, Diane looked 
round the familiar room, as though to 
bring her senses back out of the realm of 
the incredible. When her eyes rested on 
him it was simply to include him among 
the common facts of earth after this ex- 
eursion into the impossible. She said 
nothing, and her face was blank; but the 
little gesture of the hands—the little 


limp French gesture—the sudden lift, the 


sudden drop, the soft, tired sound, as the 
arms fell against the sides—implied fatal- 
ity, finality, inexplicability, and an in- 
finite weariness of created things. 


CHAPTER XIV 


“ O you think he did—shoot him- 
self ?” 

They continued to stand staring into 
each other’s eyes—the width of the room 
between them. A red azalea on the long 
mahogany table, strewn with books, sep- 
arated them by its fierce splash of color. 
The apathy of her voice was not that of 
worn-out emotion, but of emotion which 
finds no adequate tones. The very way 
in which her inquiry ignored all other 
subjects between them had its poignancy. 

“ What do you think?” 

“Oh, I suppose he did. Every one 
says so; then why shouldn’t it be true? 
If it were, it would only be of a piece 
with all the rest.” 

“T reminded you last night that he had 
other troubles besides—besides—” 

“Besides those I may have caused 
him.” 

“Tf you like to put it so. He might 
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have been driven to a desperate act by 
loss of fortune.” 

“Leaving me to face poverty alone. 
No; I can’t think so ill of him as that. 
If you suggest it by way of offering me 
consolation, you’re making a mistake. 
Of the two, I'd rather think of him as 
seeking death from horror—horror of me! 
—than from simple cowardice.” 

“Tt would be no new thing in the his- 
tory of money troubles; and it would re- 
lieve you of the blame.” 

“To fasten it on him. I see what you 
mean; but I prefer not to accept that 
kind of absolution. If there’s any con- 
solation left to me, it’s in the pride of 
having been the wife of an honorable 
man. Don’t take it away fromm me as 
long as there’s any other explanation 
possible. I see you’re puzzled; but you’d 
have to be a wife to understand me. 
Aceuse me of any crime you like; take it 
for granted that I’ve been guilty of it; 
only don’t say that he deserted me in 
that way. Let me keep at least the com- 
fort of his memory.” 

“TI want you to keep all the comfort 
you ean get, Diane. God forbid that I 
should take from you anything in which 
you find support. So far am I from that, 
that I come to offer you—what I have 
to offer.” 

There was a minute’s silence before 
she replied: 

“T don’t know what that is.” 

“My name.” 

There was another minute’s silence, 
during which she looked at him hardly. 

“ What for?” 

“T should think you’d see.” 

“T don’t. Will you be good enough 
to explain?” 

“Ts that necessary? Is this a minute 
in which to bandy words?’ 

“Tt’s a minute in which I may be 
permitted to ask the meaning of your 
—generosity.” 

“Tt isn’t generosity. I’m saying noth- 
ing new. I’ve come only for an answer 
to the question I asked you before going 
to South America, three months ago.” 

“Oh, but I thought that question had 
answered itself.” 

“Then perhaps it has—in that, what- 
ever reply you might have given me 
under other conditions, now you must 
accept me” 
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“You mean, I must accept— your 
name.” 

“ My name, and all that goes with it.” 

“ How could you expect me to do that, 
after what happened last night?” 

“ What happened last night shall be 
as though it had not happened.” 

“ Oould you ever forget it?” 

“JT didn’t say I should forget it. I 
suppose I couldn’t do that any more than 
vou. I said it should be as though it 
hadn’t been.” 

“ And what about Dorothea?’ 

“That must be as it may.” 

“You mean that Dorothea would have 
to take her chance.” 

“She needn’t know anything about it 

yet.” 

“You couldn’t keep it from her for- 
ever.” 

“No. But she’ll probably marry soon. 
After that she’ll understand things bet- 
ter. 

“ That is, she’ll understand the position 
in which you’ve been placed—that you 
could hardly have acted otherwise.” 

“T don’t want to go into definitions. 
There are times in life when words be- 
come as dangerous as explosives. Let us 
do what we see to be our obvious duty, 
without saying too much about it.” 

“Isn’t it your first duty to protect 
your child?” 

“My first duty, as I see it now, is to 
protect you.” 

“T don’t see much to be gained by 
shielding one person, when you expose 
another. What happens to me is a small 
matter compared with the consequences 
to her.” 

“Your influence hasn’t hurt her in the 
past; why should it do so now?” 

“You forget that there are other things 
besides my influence. Her whole posi- 
tion, her whole life, would be changed, if 
she had for a mother—if you had for a 
wife—a notorious woman like me.” 

“There are situations where the child 
must follow the parent.” 

“But there are none, as far as I 
know, in which the parent must sacri- 
fice the child.” 

“T don’t agree with you. There are 
moments in which we must act in a cer- 
tain definite manner, no matter what may 
be the outeome. Don’t let us talk of it 
any more, Diane. You must know as 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 706.—723 
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well as I that there is but one thing for 
us to do.” 

“You mean, of course, that I must 
marry you.” 

“You must give me the right to take 
care of you.” 

“ Because it’s a duty that no one else 
would assume. That’s what it comes to, 
isn’t it?” 

“T repeat that I don’t want to dis- 
cuss it—” 

“You must let me point out that some 
amount of discussion is needed. If we 
didn’t have it before marriage, we should 
have it afterwards, when it would be 
worse. You won’t think I’m boasting 
if I say that I think my vision is a 
little keener than yours, and that I see 
what you’d be doing more clearly than 
you do yourself. You know me—or 
you think you know me—as a guilty 
woman, homeless, penniless, and with- 
out a friend in the world. You don’t 
want to leave me to my fate, and 
there’s no way of helping me but one. 
That way you’re prepared to take, cost 
what it will. I admire you for it; I 
thank you for it; I know you would do 
it like a man. But it’s just because you 
would do it like a man—because you are 
doing it like a man—that your kindness 
is far more cruel than scorn. No woman, 
not the weakest, not the worst, among us, 
would consent to be taken as you’re offer- 
ing to take me. A man might bring 
himself to accept that kind of pity; but 
a woman—never! You said just now 
that you had come to offer me—what you 
had to offer; but surely I’m not fallen 
so low as to have to take it.” 

“T said I offered you my name and all 
that goes with it. I would try to tell you 
what it is, only that I find something in 
our relative positions transcending words. 
But since you need words—since appar- 
ently you prefer plainness of speech—I’ll 
tell you something: I saw the Marquis 
de Bienville this morning.” 

She looked up with a new expression, 
verging on that of curiosity. 

“ And—?”’ 

“ Since then,” he continued, “ I’ve be- 
come even more deeply conscious than I 
was before of the ineradicable nature of 
what I feel for you.” 

“ Ah ” 


“T’ve come to see that, whatever may 
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have happened, whatever you may be, I 
want you as my wife.” 

“Do you mean that you would over- 
look wrong-doing on my part, and—and— 
eare for me, just the same?” 

“T mean that life isn’t a conceivable 
thing to me without you; I mean that no 
considerations in the world have any force, 
as against my desire to get you. What- 
ever your life has been, I subscribe to it. 
Listen! When I saw Bienville this morn- 
ing he withdrew what he said on ship- 
board—as nearly as possible, without 
giving himself the lie, he denied it— 
and yet, Diane, and yet I knew his first 
story was—the truth. No, don’t shrink. 
Don’t ery out. Let me go on. I swear 
to God that it makes no difference. I 
see the whole thing from another point 
of view. Tl not only take you as you 
are, but I want you as you are. I give 
you my honor, which is dearer than my 
life—I give you my child, who is more 
precious than my honor. Everything— 
everything is cheap, so long as I can win 
you. Don’t shrink from me, Diane. 
Don’t look at me like that—” 

“ How can I help shrinking from any- 
thing so base ?” 


Her voice rose scarcely above a whis- 
per, but it checked the movement with 
which, after the minutes of almost mo- 
tiorless confrontation, he came towards 
her with eager arms. 

“ Base?’ he echoed, offended. 


“ Yes—base. That a man should care 
for a woman whom he thinks to be 
bad is comprehensible; that he should 
wish to make her his wife is credible; 
that he should hope to lift her out of her 
condition is admirable ; but that he should 
descend from his own high plane to stay 
on hers is despicably weak; while to drag 
down with him a girl in the very flower 
of her purity is a crime without a name.” 

The dark flush showed how quickly 
his haughty spirit responded to the flicker 
of the lash. 

“Tf you choose to put that inter- 
pretation on my words—” he began, in- 
dignantly. 

“T don’t; but it’s the interpretation 
they deserve. There’s almost no indignity 
that can be uttered which you haven’t 
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heaped upon me; and of them all, this 
last is the hardest to be borne. I bear 
it; 1 forgive it; because it convinces me 
of what I’ve been afraid of all along— 
that I’m a woman who throws some sort 
of evil influence over men. Even you 
are not exempt from it—even you! Oh, 
Derek, go away from me. If you won’t 
do it for your own sake, do it for Dor- 
othea’s. I won’t do battle with Bien- 
ville’s accusations now. Perhaps I may 
never do battle with them at all. What 
does it matter whether he tells the truth 
or lies? The pressing thing just now is 
that you should be saved—” 

“Thank you; I can take care of my- 
self. Let’s have no more fine splitting of 
moral hairs. Let us settle the thing, and 
be done with it. There’s one big fact 
before us, and only one. You can’t do 
without me; I can’t do without you. It’s 
a crisis at which we’ve the right to think 
only of ourselves and thrust every one 
else outside.” 

“Wait!” she cried, as he advanced once 
more upon her. “Wait! Let me tell 
you something. You mustn’t be hard on 
me for saying it. You asked just now 
for my answer to your question of three 
months ago. My answer is—” 

“Diane!” he said, lifting his hand in 
warning. “Be careful. Don’t speak in 
a hurry. I’m not in a mood to plead or 
argue any longer. What you say now 
will be—the irrevocable word.” 

“T know it. It will not only be the 
irrevocable word, but the last word. 
Derek, I see you as you are, a strong, 
simple, honest man. I admire you; I 
esteem you; I honor you; I’m grateful 
to you as a woman is rarely grateful to 
a man. And yet I’d rather be all you 
think me; I’d rather earn my bread as 
desperate women do earn it, than be 
your wife.” 

They looked at each other long and 
steadily. When he spoke, his words were 
those she had invited, but they made her 
gasp as one gasps at that which suddenly 
takes one’s breath. 

“ As you will,” he said, briefly. 

And without so much as another glance 
he turned and left her. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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“Adena Bellissima” 


BY LEWIS E. 


that bold navigator, Bartolommeo 

Palestrells. that inspired his son-in- 
law, Cristoforo Colombo, to «+ sail in 
quest of a new world; ar-! tainly it 
was the boastings of Pietro Costi, some 
centuries later, that induced Luigi Avesti 
to turn his back upon Sorrenio and seek 
his fortune in America. Bartolommeo 
had founded a colony on the newly dis- 
covered island of Porto Santo, and there- 
by gave some encouragement for Cristo- 
foro to believe that fame and fortune 
awaited him beyond the seas. And did 
not Pietro return to Sorrento after five 
years, wearing American shoes, a derby 
hat, a blue and white shirt with standing 
collar, and sundry other articles of dress 
that bore evidence of his having departed 
from the ways of his fathers? And more 
than that, he let it be known that he was 
merely a visitor in Italy for the winter, 
and that he would return to his “ busi- 
ness ” in the spring. 

Sorrento sits serenely in the sun upon 
the cliffs across the bay from Naples. 
One may look at night and see the myriad 
lights of the city. But Naples is a long 
way off to an indolent son of Sorrento; 
and, moreover, it is known full well that 
there are hundreds of people there who still 
sleep out-of-doors for lack of shelter, and 
that they are often hard pressed for food, 
and enjoy none of the conveniences of a 
village. In Sorrento one has a pretty 
town, with a sizable church where the 
feast days are excellently observed, and 
beyond the town cool roads lead out into 
the country between the high walls that 
enclose the estates of the wealthy. And 
above the walls are orange trees in bloom 
or in fruit, tall oleanders, and high roses 
that make the air sweet to the smell; 
and at the cross-roads will be found 
shrines where a tiny oil wick burns 
at night, reminding one to say a prayer 
for himself if it be late, lest there be 
robbers lurking in the shadows; while 


| T may have been the stories told by 
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in the country proper are hills upon 
which grow the great purple grapes, and 
peach trees, and olives. It had never 
occurred to Luigi to leave Sorrento, not 
even for Naples—that is, not until 
“ Mister ” Costi returned from America. 

“That is what they call me there— 
Mister Costi,” he had said one day, with 
a deprecatory wave of the cigar in his 
right hand. “Here I was Pietro— 
‘Pietro, the stupid son of a mule-driver.’ 
See what I am now! Some day when my 
son is grown up he will be known as 
Peter Costi.” 

“Peter!” said one of the old men, 
scornfully. “When were you married? 
Where the wife—where ?” 

All this in Neapolitan, of course; the 
time late in the afternoon, when the 
shadows were beginning to cover a part 
of the roadway, and the place a rustic 
house that sells simple refreshment be- 
yond the village, on the road to Amalfi. 

“Me, I have not yet had time to 
marry,” Pietro replied, loftily. “I have 
been busy making the money. Some day 
I will marry and have the son. Perhaps 
I will come back here and buy a fine 
place in the country, and do nothing but 
raise grapes for my wine.” 

“Some Americans came here last sum- 
mer and asked me to be the guide,” be- 
gan Luigi, timidly. He had been trying 
for a quarter of an hour to gain courage 
to join in the conversation. “I was the 
guide to the church, and to the store 
that sells the yellow and red blankets, 
and to the Signor Crawford’s villa, and 
they gave me four lire. Perhaps this 
year I will be the guide all the time, and 
make so much money every day.” 

Pietro shrugged his shoulders with an 
eloquent deliberation that brought the 
flush to Luigi’s face in spite of the dark 
tan of his skin. 

“ Mi fai seek,” he said scornfully, using 
one English word to make his sentence 
more expressive. “ You make me sick.” 
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“ Si, ma-—” 

“Yes, but nothing. What is being a 
guide? In America there are no guides, 
and no beggars at the churches. Every- 
body has money.” 

“Then why no guides and beggars?” 
asked the old man, craftily; at which 
Pietro laughed with good nature. 

“When you go to America, father,” 
said he, knowing full well that the old 
man would never go, “ask the big man 
whom you will see upon the corner in 
blue coat and gold buttons, ‘What is 
that street, please?’ or, ‘ Where does this 
ear go?’ or, ‘Where can one buy a good 
dinner for five lire? It will cost you 
nothing to ask.” 

“Cinque lire,” echoed the old man, 
quite abashed. 

“ America is like Rome,” Pietro con- 
tinued, with audacity, sure now of his 
ground. “Only the houses are six times 
as high; the stores are ten times as 
large; there are a thousand more tram- 
cars, and ten thousand more people in 
the streets; there are no kings, no scl- 
diers, and everybody does as he will.” 

There had been long-drawn breaths 


from the listeners, and an appreciative 


shaking of heads; and Luigi Avesti had 
believed. In due time Pietro returned 
to America as he had promised, and a 
few months later Luigi prepared to fol- 
low suit, his father speculating in his 
adventure by the sale of a goat, which 
brought his own scant savings up to the 
point where he could afford a steerage 
passage and still have the sum of money 
that one must show before being allowed 
to land in the United States. Had not 
Pietro said that there were no beggars 
in America? He spoke the truth, for it 
seemed that none were allowed to enter. 

To every man the world as he finds it. 
To Luigi Avesti the whole world was 
as the first play that one sees at the 
theatre; as the first book of thrilling 
adventure that one reads in youth—all 
new and unexpected; all done in high 
colors and appealing to a roused imag- 
ination. See him about to embark upon 
the quay at Naples, a good-looking young 
fellow with jet-black hair, fine eyes and 
excellent teeth, brown-red skin and a 
laughing mouth, natural grace of figure 
that sets off the rough suit of village 
clothes and the well-worn felt hat. There 
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are two great steamships ready to sail, 
one of them now taking on a regiment of 
troops of the line, destined for garrison 
duty somewhere. Luigi has a passing 
thought of becoming a soldier and going 
to foreign countries to fight and be made 
a hero. He feels within him the stirring 
sense of freedom, and he mistakes it for 
personal valor. He could show those sol- 
diers how to attract the attention of their 
general. Why should he, though? There 
is not much money in the business of 
war. He is booked in the other great ship 
for America, where he will become rich, 
and return to Sorrento to tell the town 
boys of the things that he has done. 

There are emigration agents upon 
the quay, rounding up distracted mem- 
bers of families who have become con- 
fused and in their excitement cannot 
see in front of their own noses. A stew- 
ard has shouted that all third-cabin pas- 
sengers must come aboard at once—at 
once! Why don’t they heed him? Look 
out there, man selling the fried fish. Get 
away or be run over. This business of 
going to America is important, and not 
to be interfered with by one who does 
not know his place. “You'll stick a 
knife in me? Campo Santo, if I had 
not other business in hand I would make 
you crawl in the dust like a kicked dog 
of our village.” 

But when all the steerage passengers 
are aboard, the ship does not move. It 
is well, though, to have a place at the 
rail where one can see the first-cabin 
passengers drive up in their hired car- 
riages and walk leisurely to the upper 
deck. Those people who always laugh 
are the Americans; rich Americans, who 
ean travel anywhere. 

“ Where do you journey—to America?” 
Luigi politely asks of a dried-up little 
man standing at his elbow. 

“Si, Signore,” the little man replies. 
“My son has sent me the money. He 
will meet me there.” 

“Si, Signore!” Avesti repeats the phrase 
to himself and feels his own importance. 
A Neapolitan | as come aboard with little 
wooden folding-chairs that he is selling 
for two lire, and that will break down 
when one has sat in them for an hour. 
“Buy your chairs, buy your chairs,” he 
cries. “One must sit on the deck in the 
third-class unless. he buys a chair.” 
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Luigi buys one and presents it to the 
old man. The latter has two cooked fish 
done up in a clean nbéckeloth, and he 
gives one to him in return. This is a 
friendly world when we are so inclined. 
One may eat his fish leisurely and ob- 
serve Naples in contentment—there the 
castle of St. Elmo on the hill; down there, 
the cathedral; over on the other side, Ve- 
suvio, smoking his morning pipe; there 
Sorrento, so small and insignificant now 
that one has almost forgotten it already. 

“Come sta?” inquires a young fellow 
who has come up behind him, apparently 
in a friendly mood. 

“Benissimo,” Luigi replies. “ You go- 
ing to America, too?” 

“Sure,” says the other in English. 
“To parlo inglesi.” 

Luigi determines to make friends with 
him as well as with the old man. It will 
be a fine thing to learn English from 
him. So the three talk together, and then 
go below to pick out their iron beds, and 
to reserve them by putting their boxes 
upon the springless frames; for the mat- 
tresses have not yet been given out. All 
of the men on the aft deck will sleep in 
this hold, with its long lines of iron 
bunks, rising one above another. The 
women will sleep together elsewhere. 
Upon the deck men and women may 
mingle together; but not below. 

“A sensible idea,” observes Carlo, the 
young fellow who speaks English. 

“A good idea,” echoes Luigi, pro- 
foundly. Up to the present time the 
world has contained food and frolic for 
him, but no girls. One has observed 
them in passing, but given them no 
second thought. 

Luigi goes to sleep that night with his 
mind overcrowded with what he has seen 
and heard. For hours, in his dreams, 
he is standing beside the rail looking at 
the misty islands as they fade away in the 
wake of the ship; smiling at the groups 
of people upon the crowded steerage 
deck; gazing with frank admiration at 
the visible end of the upper deck, upon 
which the well-dressed first-cabin pas- 
sengers pause to look down from time 
to time. But finally the dreams fade 
away into the profound sleep of youth; 
the sleep that is oblivious to al! noise 
or sense of motion. The ship’s doctor, 
on his inspection belew decks the next 
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morning, finds one occupant of a bunk 
still slumbering heavily, and turns him 
over to see whether he is ill. Up springs 
the surprised Luigi, supposing himself 
to be in his garret room in Sorrento, 
with his father calling him to go out 
and drive the goats to his milk cus- 
tomers in the village; finds himself 
apparently in a prison; talks excitedly 
and shows fight; but is finally calmed 
by the physician, and sheepishly arises 
to go on deck. Breakfast has already 
been served by the deck stewards, but 
he says nothing, and feeds his lusty ap- 
petite upon the clean, cool sea wind until 
it is dinner time. Then he joins Carlo 
and the little old man, and they consti- 
tute a group to whom a large dish is 
given filled with vermicelli, garnished 
with tomato and small pieces of meat. 

“Wait there, wait, wait,” shouts a 
steward’s boy who brings them their al- 
lotment of cheap wine in a small wooden 
cask. “There must be four of you.” He 
calls a Sicilian who has just come into 
view, and gives him the fourth place at 
the common bowl. 

There is much discussion over these 
first meals. An Italian and his wife with 
five children complain that they are en- 
titled to two bowls and another piece of 
hard bread. A man who is unmistakably 
an American in hard luck pulls his cap 
lower over his eyes and eats his food 
with his back to the others, thereby los- 
ing a part of his share. Five Russian 
soldiers, recently discharged from their 
service in the army, stand in tattered 
uniforms as though waiting for the drum 
to call them to mess. They are from one 
of the distant provinces, and nobody upon 
the deck—at least nobody in authority 
—appears to speak their language. A 
petty officer discovers their plight from 
an upper deck, and gives orders to see 
that they are fed. They fall upon the 
food impassively, but with the hunger 
of beasts. 

After dinner the Sicilian, who is a 
worldly-looking fellow, amuses his com- 
panions with a copper coin. He can 
make it disappear and appear again at 
will, but he promises _a more wonderful 
illusion if anybody will be so generous as 
to loan him a lire piece. Luigi draws 
his wallet from his money belt and takes 
out the required coin. The Sicilian 
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promptly makes it disappear overboard, 
amid exclamations of surprise; but he 
cannot bring it back again, no matter 
how hard he tries. He is apparently so 
chagrined that the Sorrento lad finally 
tells him, with a grand air, that it does 
not matter at all. 

Ah, Luigi Avesti, you have many 
things yet to learn before you can safely 
venture into that promised land across 
the seas; things that one did not need 
to know in Sorrento! 

He was to learn one of them two 
nights later, when a warm day upon the 
Mediterranean was followed by an eve- 
ning that made the hold stuffy and un- 
bearably hot. The Sicilian had suggested 
his spending the night with him on deck, 
and had led the way to a secluded nook 
where an overhanging deck led to the 
storage-rooms in the stern. The two 
men had lain down to rest side by side, 
and the ship was very still when Luigi 
was awakened by the striking of a bell; 
“eight bells” sounding the midnight 
hour. He was upon his back, but with 


his head resting upon his left arm, and 
as he heard the sound that had partial- 


ly aroused him from slumber he was 
also aware of a hand slowly feeling its 
way along his belt. At first his dormant 
mind did not grasp the situation, but 
as he felt the hand close over his wallet 
and begin to draw it out, he suddenly 
realized that he was being robbed; and 
with the strength of a young animal he 
threw himself forward, at the throat of 
the man bending over him. The latter, 
taken by surprise, struggled in vain as 
the grip tightened upon him, and was 
slowly forced back to the deck. His 
head was almost bursting when the fin- 
gers about his throat finally loosened a 
little, and Avesti bent over him. 

“You!” he cried under his breath, in 
surprise at finding that it was the 
Sicilian. “You take my money and I 
will kill you. Understand?’ 

The Sicilian nodded his head, too weak 
yet to speak. The Sorrento lad hissed 
a torrent of angry abuse into his ear, 
accentuated now and then with a tight- 
ening of the hold upon his throat. 
Finally, having spent his passion, he re- 
leased his hold. 

The Sicilian sat up and felt in his coat 
for a crumpled cigarette. “I would kill 
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you,” he said, judiciously, “but I am 
not here for your money alone. You 
are a strong boy; though,” he added, not 
without admiration. 

“ Not here for my money ?”’ 

“Camorra,” replies the Sicilian, sig- 
nificantly. He had tracked an enemy to 
the ship, and though he could not find 
him, he would watch when the steerage 
passengers were landed in New York, 
and he would finally get him. One could 
not escape who had incurred the sentence 
of the camorra. 

As to the attempted robbery, they both 
agreed to drop the subject as an inci- 
dent of their acquaintance not to be re- 
ferred to now that they had come to a 
better understanding. 

After that matters moved quietly for 
two or three days. Luigi repeated the 
English words and phrases taught him 
by Carlo, over and over a hundred times 
a day, and he increased his knowledge 
of the ship, and widened his circle of 
acquaintances, At the Azore Islands a 
large number of Portuguese emigrants 
came aboard, being rowed out to the 
steamship in a fleet of small boats. They 
appeared to be simple-minded people, 
who went into quarters at the other end 
of the ship, and who were not inclined 
to make friends with the other nation- 
alities. Consequently that part of the 
steamer did not offer the cosmopolitan 
society that prevailed on the deck where 
the Italians predominated. For here 
were to be found Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Servians, Russian Jews, Armenians, 
Turks from Damascus, and even a hand- 
some girl from Arabia. To one ac 
customed to what had seemed to be the 
world-wide religious faith of Sorrento, it 
was enlightening if confusing to find in 
so small a space not only Roman but 
Orthodox Catholics, not only Orthodox 
but Unorthodox Jews, Protestant Ar- 
menians, Mohammedans, and men of ap- 
parently no faith at all. 

“To they always go to America lik« 
this; in every ship?’ Luigi inquired of 
Carlo, whose fund of information was 
a source of wonder to him. 

“ Always the same,” replied Carlo. 

“Then where do they all go; what do 
they all do there?” It had occurred to 
him for the first time, as a disquieting 
thought, that there might be some limit 
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to the number who could find work and 
obtain riches. 

Carlo shrugged his shoulders, as though 
the question were a large one even for 
him. “That man from Cairo whom I 
know, he who wears the red hat, is able 
to talk with the Russian soldiers,” he 
said. “ He tells me that they are going 
to America to fight the Japanese.” 

“ Are there Japanese in America, too?” 

“No. People with pigtails are not 
allowed in America; only white men. 
But the Japs they beat Russia in their 
war, and these men believe that America 
will now fight Japan. They say it was 
in their papers at home, and many sol- 
diers in the army believed it.” 

“ And the others?” 

“ Well, the Jews are going over because 
the Russians kill them at home; and the 
Portuguese because one does not have to 
serve in the army in the United States; 
and the Armenians are going because 
they learned to speak English in Amer- 
ican mission schools; so, you see, no two 
are going for the same reason.” 

“ But they will all find work?” 

“Well, you may be sure that none 
will be worse off than they were before. 
That is something. Come quick; here 
is trouble.” 

A babel of excited voices was rising 
from the other side of the ship; loud 
cries raised in many tongues. As the 
two men turned their heads in that direc- 
tion, a man broke through the crowd and 
ran past them; an unkempt, dishev- 
elled creature, with fresh blood on his 
cheek and wild terror in his eye. They 
recognized him as probably the stowaway 
who had been discovered when the Azore- 
Islanders came aboard, and who was 
said to have been sent below by the 
captain to earn his passage by shov- 
elling coal into the boiler fires. And 
as he ran past them they saw that the 
Sicilian was in pursuit, a blood-stained 
knife in his hand. 

“Sancta Maria!” cried a woman. 
“ Look where he is going!” 

The stowaway, having come to the over- 
hanging stern deck, had clambered up it 
with the agility of a monkey, and was 
now running about among the ropes and 
chains in search of something with which 
to defend himself. As the eyes of those 
below were turned to follow him it was 
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seen that the deck had another occupant, 
the Arabian girl whom so many of the 
men had admired, but who had held her- 
self aloof throughout the voyage. She 
had risen from the lee side in alarm, and 
stood now watching the Sicilian, who was 
climbing up more slowly, hindered by the 
knife that he held in his right hand. 
As his head came in view above the rim 
of the deck, the man behind her uttered 
a shrill ery, and the girl took in the full 
meaning of the situation. Without hes- 
itation she seized the Sicilian by the 
shoulder and sought to prevent his gain- 
ing a foothold, and so they struggled for 
a moment, the terror-stricken man be- 
hind her still uttering cries, but giving 
her no aid. 

Then it was that Luigi Avesti, who was 
standing nearest in the crowd that had 
gathered below, saw that the Sicilian was 
raising his arm to strike the girl with 
his knife, and with something of the an- 
ger that he had felt upon the discovery 
of the attempted robbery, he sprang at 
the man’s dangling leg, tore him from his 
hold, and brought him down. To be sure, 
the third officer, an Englishman who 
feared neither man nor beast, had just 
thrown himself headlong through the 
crowd, and was upon the Sicilian almost 
as soon as he fell, but it was the Sor- 
rento lad who had saved the girl, whose 
great black eyes,- blazing a moment ago 
like those of a tigress, were changed now 
to a frank admiration that held Luigi 
in a fatal spell. 

So, for the time being, let us dismiss 
the others—the Sicilian in chains, to be 
sent back to Italy on the return voyage; 
the stowaway slinking back to the roaring 
furnaces below; Carlo shouting, “ Bravo, 
Luigi”; and the excited groups upon 
the lower deck. What drew the lad up 
to the height from which the Sicilian 
had fallen, the Arabian girl’s hand or her 
eyes? Certainly he found himself there 
without knowledge of how he came, and 
she led him to her nook beyond the chains, 
where they were out of the sight and hear- 
ing of the others. There they sat for 
the remainder of the afternoon, smiling, 
but silent after the first chatter of their 
exchange of greetings.’ She had called 
him, in her musical Arabic, her “ fleet 
defender, noble stranger, and most wel- 
come deliverer.” And he, in his soft Ital- 
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jan, had called her “amica beata, rosa 
bellissima, mea adorata.” But neither 
had understood the other’s words. 

She. was a beautiful creature for any 
eyes; open to criticism in a dozen ways, 
of course, if measured by the niceties of 
civilization, but as a velvet-skinned, full- 
grown girl of an Arabian village, supple, 
graceful, and with her lustrous eyes, she 
was superb; and she was more than that 
to a youth who had seen only the beauties 
of his own countryside. What was there 
in his free and easy ancestry to warn 
him that he must not love her? Why 
should not she go to the heart of things 
and discover the bewildered admiration 
in his eyes, and note that he was almost 
boyish in his honesty of purpose? Yet 
they only sat there and smiled until the 
sun went down; nodding in appreciation 
when a dolphin darted through the foam 
in the wake of the ship; pointing out 
the distant smoke of another steamer 
that was crossing the sky-line; holding 
friendly converse of the soul—only this 
latter phrase is our own. 

Now it happened that she was from 
near the city of Aden, a free port in 
Arabia since the English made it so, and 
that she had a working knowledge of the 
English tongue. This might have done 
them little good had not Carlo been giv- 
ing Luigi his morning lesson when she 
came up from the women’s quarters on 
the following day and walked carefully 
down the fresh-washed deck. 

“Hello!” Carlo was saying, 
eapacity as schoolmaster. 
out.” 

“Yis, t’ank you,” Luigi replied. 

“You speek English?” 

“ Vis, t’'anks. I speek little English.” 

She paused just behind them. “I spe’k 
English too,” she said. “Good morn- 
ing, gentlemens.” 

Carlo replied familiarly. “ Hello, 
mees!” he said. “ Makes fine day to- 
day. We all speek bime-by.” 

But to Luigi the incident at once be- 
came a momentous one, and for a time 
he was held mute by its possibilities. 
Then he stammered: “ Ah, amica adora- 
ta! You please to speak to me all time.” 

So Carlo lost a willing pupil, and she 
gained one. When a steward drove them 
from her retreat on the stern deck she 
promptly appealed to the third officer, 
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telling him that she was from Aden, 
where the English were, and that the 
steward was annoying her; and after 
that they were unmolested. Early in 
their acquaintance Luigi told her he was 
from Sorrento, and proclaimed its beau- 
ties of orange and of rose; but when she 
in turn sought to convey to his mind that 
she had come all the way from Aden be- 
fore joining the ship at Naples, he could 
not understand, and thought that she 
was trying to tell him her name. So 
ever after that she was Adena to him; 
“ Adena bellissima.” 

As his knowledge of English increased, 
they talked often of America. She was 
going to join her father, mother, and 
brother there. Two years ago, when they 
had gone upon the long journey to seek 
their fortune, she had remained behind 
with an aunt, because there was not 
passage money for the four; but they 
had prospered enough to send for her 
now, and she was making the pas- 
sage alone. 

“What your fadder do?” 

“ He sell the t’ings from my country,” 
she replied. 

“He make the money ?” 

“He make the money for my teeket.” 

“T like your fadder much good.” 

“ T’ank you.” 

“T like your mudder and your brud- 
der.” 

“ T’ank you.” 

A pause; then, from her, archly, “ You 
no like me?” 

“TI lofe you, Adena bellissima; ah, 
Adena mea.” 

“Where you learn that word lofe? I 
do not know that word.” 

“You learn me that word, Adena 
bellissima.” 

So they courted in the long summer 
days, while on the deck below them their 
fellow voyagers made merry in their own 
way—with the accordeon or with wild 
singing, and sometimes with the hoof- 
like clatter of a country dance. Warm 
breezes had given way to cooler winds, 
so that the ship’s captain no longer ap- 
peared upon the bridge in white uniform ; 
but this was a sure sign that they were 
coming nearer to America, and that the 
day of freedom and great opportunity 
was drawing near at hand. 

Looking down upon the shifting scenes, 
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especially in the afternoon, one could 
see that good fellowship and friendly 
feeling prevailed in nearly every group, 
and that minor mishaps—such as when 
the little old man from Naples fell into 
a wash bucket while absorbed in looking 
at a smoke-stack—were seized upon as 
subjects for general hilarity. Two groups 
of emigrants alone failed to join in the 
laughter—on one side of the deck, the 
Russian soldiers in their worn-out uni- 
forms; on the other, the Jewish exiles 
from Moseow. The former had seen the 
retreat from Mukden; the latter had ex- 
perienced even worse things, the horror 
of which was not yet deadened. Neither 
group felt any resentment against the 
other, nor appeared to note the coinci- 
dence of their going to a common place 
of refuge. Behind the tattered soldiers 
were the countless miles of marching and 
the impelling ferce that still sent them 
on—to avenge their dead left on the field 
of Mukden, perhaps, or to join that mys- 
terious army of their countrymen that 
they knew had gone that way. beyond the 
reach of the Tsar. Behind the mutter- 
ing Jews were the numberless years of 
wandering and persecution; wanderings 
as old as the retreat to the waters of 
Babylon, persecution as recent as the mas- 
sacres that had broken families and left 
many of the survivors maimed and suf- 
fering; and an unseen force was driv- 
ing them on to the land-where already 
their people numbered a kingdom. 

“Those Jews, they do not seem glad,” 
said Luigi, looking at them upon such 
an oceasion. 

“They are seek,” replied Adena, glanc- 
ing at them, and then turning her head 
again to keep her back to the sun. Of 
late she had begun to complain of a 
smarting of the eyes when the light was 
too bright, for the glare on the water 
was at times like liquid metal in a great 
moulding-pot. 

“Jews not much good,” suggested the 
youth, with some superiority. 

“Some of these Jews were rich, and 
had the good houses,” the girl replied. 
“ Now they are poor and seek. The woo- 
mans sleeps near me.” 

“Eh bene! Jews is not very much 
good, anyway,” Luigi condescended. 

Adena shrugged her shoulders as 
though she did not care to diseuss the 


subject further. She was thinking of 
the terrible secret that she had dis- 
covered two nights before when befriend- 
ing one of the women. The latter never 
had her face uncovered upon the deck, 


and it was whispered that she had been 
flogged and scarred by the Cossacks; but 
the Arabian girl had surprised her try- 
ing to bathe her eyes, and had asked her 
if she did not suffer from the dread 
trachoma. The woman, to whom she had 
spoken in French, had begged her pite- 
ously not to tell, and the girl had since 
aided her secretly. 


“Carlo my good friend,” said Luigi, 
hastening to change the subject. “ He 
start a shine-shop with me in America. 
Maka the money.” 

“ Ah!” from Adena. 

“Tle show me where to find the lit- 
tle casa; two room. I buy the flowers, 
the bird cage, much to eat. Your flow- 
ers, your bird cage, your casa, Adena 
bellissima.” 

He finished the sentence triumphantly, 
though his thoughts were far ahead of 
his vocabulary. 

“What vou mean, my bird cage, my 
flowers ?” 

Luigi gazed into her eyes rapturously. 
I make you Signora Avesti,” he cried. 


“ 


“ 


Adena bellissima, grandissima-—” 

“ Signora Avesti? No, no.” 

“ Seusatemi; yes. I make the money 
for you in the shine-shop all the time. 
We have the fine casa. Signora Avesti, 
bellissima; please.” 

“Signora Avesti? I say no. I never 
be Signora Avesti. I tell you so a hun- 
dred time. You mind what I say?” 

Luigi would have fought a thousand 
Sicilians for her at that moment, when 
she seemed slipping from his grasp. He 
had intended to wait until he was es- 
tablished in his shine-shop in America, 
and was making ten, twenty lire a day. 
Then he was to have gone to her with 
the visible wealth in his hands, to offer 
it to her unreservedly, asking her to share 
with him the house with the two rooms, 
and the flowers, and the singing bird, 
that he would have ready for his bride; 
and here he had declared himself prema- 
turely, and been rejected. His face be- 
spoke dismay. but he was too much a 
son of Italy to relinquish his suit with- 
out a last eloquent effort; and throwing 
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out his arms in extended gesture, he 
pleaded his cause in broken English and 
impassioned Italian, all the rough gal- 
lantry of his class rising to meet the 
demand and the oceasion. 

And Adena, with slightly swaying fig- 
ure as she rested her arms upon the rail 
ind watched him, smiled with a rising 
pride, but did not interrupt him. When 
he had quite finished she said with quiet 
deliberation: “ You do not yet spe’k good 
English. It is not to say Signora Avesti 
in America, but Meeses Avesti.” 

To Carlo and the little old man from 
Naples he confessed that night that 
Adena was more beautiful than all the 
women of Italy; as wise as the Roman 
ladies; as witty as he had heard were 
the people of Firenze; and that he was 
going to marry her in America. And 
after that he wore his holiday clothes 
daily, though the steamship was still 
five hundred miles from its destination, 
and one was not yet called upen to 
make an appearance before the immi 
gration inspectors. 

Lovers, after the first rapture of ac- 
knowledgment, always talk of the home 
that they will build. It was ever so. 
Jacob, when he toiled for Rachel on the 
plains of Padan-aram, must have told 
her in the quiet of the day of the time 
when they would count the ewe lambs 
of their own flocks at the home they 
would make in distant Beersheba. Pio- 
neers went cheerily into the American 
wilds not so many centuries ago to raise 
and defend a new home in’ the wilderness 
for some Priscilla of the colony. In our 
own day and generation the clean-limbed 
product of our prosperous civilization 
places a diamond in its golden circlet 
upon the finger of some budding flower 
of American womanhood; and straight- 
way they flee from the multitude, and 
their conversation has to do with solid 
mahogany furniture, rare imported rugs, 
and simple but costly services in silver 
and in copper. Whatever his precon- 
ceived idea of a home, the emigrant to 
America is capable of nourishing a seed 
of domesticity that often grows to fruit- 
age of some sort if years of prosperity 
permit of its cultivation. 

Luigi and Adena were having their 
dream; too soon to be rudely disturbed, 
but as real and inspiring now as that 


enjoyed by any home-coming lovers who 
had plighted their vows upon the first- 
cabin deck. America for them reared 
itself fantastically through the golden 
mist of youth; and to further the illu- 
sion the steamship passed quarantine at 
dusk, and steamed on through the -deep- 
ening twilight, out of which a million 
lights now began to shine and to outline 
a unique, an unparalleled, a monster 
city. To-morrow might show things in 
their true proportions—but to - night 
realized every fancy and justified every 
expectation. Here, indeed, was the gate 
way of a new world so great that even 
night itself could not blot out its huge 
proportions, nor check the teeming, puls- 
ing life that one could feel on every 
side. It mattered not that the steerage 
passengers must remain upon the ship 
until morning; all night long groups of 
immigrants sat upon the deck amid their 
boxes and bundles, or stood by the rails 
and talked excitedly. 

Morning finally dawned. Carlo and 
the little old Neapolitan had gone to 
sleep upon the deck, but Luigi and Adena 
were still wide awake, eager to see the new 
day from its very beginning. In due time 
breakfast was served, the immigration of- 
ficers began to appear, and the prelim- 
inaries for landing were well under way. 
The lovers parted at the gang-plank, to 
meet again, they promised, as soon as 
they had undergone questioning in the 
order of the numbers distributed to them. 
Luigi saw Adena pass along with the 
Jewish women; he was still with Carlo 
and the littk man from Naples. Two 
hours later the trio were safely and offi- 
cially admitted by the inspectors, and 
free to go whither they desired. 

They passed the little man on to his 
son, a boss of railroad construction gangs, 
who appeared to have prospered in the 
new land. Carlo was for going out to 
see the sights; but Luigi would not budge 
until Adena came, and so they waited. 

In the immigration sheds a few groups 
still remained to be questioned as to their 
visible wealth, their object in coming to 
the United States, and the whereabouts 
of tardy relatives who had promised to 
meet them. The Russian Jews were be- 
ing examined through an interpreter, who 
was relating, in slow but literal language, 
the story of the massacre. The immi- 
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gration othcer swore softly under his 
breath, for although he had seen the 
stream of Russian exiles passing in for 
months, he had not yet become hardened 
to the scenes. 

“One woman has had her face cut up 
by Cossacks,” recited the interpreter, im- 
passively. “ Would you like to see?” 

“Hell! no,” the inspector replied. 
‘You know these people ?” he asked, 
turning to a representative of one of 
the Hebrew charitable societies. “ Their 
money appears to be all right.” 

“We were expecting them,” replied the 
man in even tones. “ There should have 
been more, but they did not survive.” 

“All right, then. Tell them to take 
their baggage, Ike, and move along.” He 
ran his eye over his landing list, to make 
certain that he had checked off the last 
one. “Bulgarians, Servians, Jews 
Here, Ike, hold those women up a minute. 
There’s one of them I want to see.” 

But they had all slipped through silent 
ly, excepting one girl, who had been met 
by an aged man. The interpreter over 
took her and brought her back. The in- 
spector sent for a young physician of the 
government staff. 

“Say, Doc, have a look at this girl,” 
he said. “ There was one trachoma sus- 
pect among the Jews. This seems to be 
the right one.” 

The physician looked into Adena’s 
startled eyes with professional interest. 
“You'll have to stay,” he said, shortly. 
“Is that your father out there? Call the 
old man in, Billy, and tell him. The girl 
will have to be shipped back. I’m glad 
we didn’t let her through.” 

Outside in the sunlight Luigi still 
waited, Carlo remonstrating. ‘“ They 
have all come away,” he argued. “ We 
will find your girl on shore. We lost her 
in the crowd.” 

“ No, she has not come,” replied Avesti, 
stubbornly. “She would not go away 
and leave us. I am going back.” 

“Eh bene, if you really will not be- 
lieve, come along. You will see that 
nobody is there.” 


But they found a_ few, though the 
landing-shed was nearly deserted. The 
tattered Russian soldiers were still there, 
standing stolidly as though overlooked, 
but still expecting orders. They had not 
been able to muster enough coin of the 
land to warrant their admission; and the 
interpreter had not been able to make 
clear their desire to enlist in the army 
and fight against Japan. Over in an- 
other compartment a girl and her father 
were weeping. 

“Adena bellissima!” Luigi shouted. 
‘Se sapeste quanto ne vado lieto. I 
come queek.”’ 

The father turned a face to him that 
was already furrowed with grief. The 
girl, hearing his ery, smiled through her 
tears. “I go back to Aden alone,” she 
said, in explanation of the scene that he 
did not understand. “ My eyes they are 
no good now—seek, trachoma. They will 
not let womans with seek eyes in Amer- 
ica. You must buy the leetle house with 
the flowers and the bird only for your- 
self—” Then her brief courage failed 
her, and she broke down and cried bit- 
terly. As for Luigi, his was rage and 
grief that were primal, but none the less 
dreadful to see. 

“Come,” said Carlo, patiently, after 
the outburst had finally spent itself. 
“She must go back to Arabia in the ship; 
you must come with me.” 

“T will go back in the ship, too.” 

“Bah!” said Carlo, scornfully. “ You 
have not enough money to go back. What 
would they say of you in Sorrento? What 
a fine figure you would make!” 

Still Luigi hesitated, disconsolate, 
though the girl herself bade him go, that 
she might be alone with her father. 

“You come with me now,” pleaded 
Carlo, in his most ingratiating voice. 
“We will have the shine-shop together. 
and make money, and some day you will 
go back in the ship with money and 
grand clothes. Who knows?” 

So Luigi kissed the girl passionately, 
and then turned his back upon her and 
walked into the promised land. 
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A Naturalist in the Tropics 


BY WILLIAM AND 


NE day late in March, just as 
the tropical sun was sinking from 
view, our barefooted Spanish crew 

pulled up anchor from the muddy bot- 

tom of Slowly 


the sails filled, and the spray began to 


Port-of-Spain’s harbor. 


fly from the bow as we steered straight 
Be- 
hind us the lofty Trinidad ranges glowed 
softly peaks and ridges, 
purpled by distance, gilded by the last 
rays of day. 


into the crimson path of the sunset. 


great velvety 
Then the twilight passed 
swiftly as if the sun had been quenched 
by the waters which face; 
the became merged into the 
darkness of the sky, and the city of busy 
life behind us melted into a linear con- 


eovered its 
mountains 


stellation of twinkling lights. 

After had chartered 
a little sloop of twenty-one tons, the 
Josefa Jacinta, manned by a captain, 
a cook, and a crew of three, and fly- 
ing the flag of Venezuela. With a 
month’s provisions in the hold and all 
the varied paraphernalia of a natural- 
ist, we were for the 
part of the Orinoco delta in 
the primitive 
had dreamed. 


much delay we 


northern 
search of 
which we 


headed 
wilderness of 


Jamaica, Colon, Savanilla, La Guayra, 
had passed in quick succession, and we 
were surprised to find Trinidad the most 
modern and wide-awake of all. The well- 
appointed hotels, the trolleys, electric 
lights, museums, and newspapers of Port- 
of-Spain, the wireless station even now 
flashing its aerial messages from yonder 
peak—all boded ill for search for 
primeval conditions. Was there no spot 
left on earth, we wondered, which could 
truthfully be called an untrodden wilder- 
ness! Jungles untouched by axe or fire, 
where guns had not replaced bows and 
arrows: where the creatures of the wilder- 
were tame through unfamiliarity 
with human beings! 


our 


ness 


The Southern Cross rose and straight- 
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ened its arms; the pole-star hung low in 
the north. As the night wore on, an 
ugly sea arose and half buried our little 
craft in foam and spray. A cross-wind 
disputed our advance, and the strong tide 
drove us out of our But our 
captain had navigated these waters for 
more than half a and we had 
no fears, but clung to our coftinlike bunks, 
listening to the rats chasing each other 
merrily about below the flooring, and to 
the 
trunks and boxes. 


course, 


century, 


ever-changing equilibrium of our 

The following day was as wild as the 
night, and no living thing appeared in 
sky or sea, save a host of milky jelly- 
fish. They kept below the surface, and 
seemed to suffer no damage from th 
roughness of the water. In an area of a 
square yard we counted twenty, and for 
hour after hour we passed through vast 
masses of them, extending to the farthest 
waves visible on either hand and as deep 
down as our could 


myriads of 


eyes penetrate 


myriads upon these lowly 


beings, each vibrating with life, and yet 


unable to guide its course against the 
tide or to do aught but to pulsate slow- 
ly along. Later in the day, although the 
water grew less rough, the whole company 
sank lower in the muddy depths—muddy, 
the of the great 
Orinoco hold sway over all this gulf and 
out at the sediment 
from the banks far inland. 


because brown waters 


scatter sea washed 

Finally the storm passed and we saw 
a blue cloud to the north, hinting otf 
the great mountain ranges of the Spanish 
Main. Ahead, a low green mist along 
the horizon told us we were nearing shore. 
This became more and more distinct until 
we could make out individual trees. By 
noon we had left the tumultuous waters 
of the Gulf of Paria and were floating 
quietly on a broad stream between two 
majestic walls of green; we had entered 
our wilderness, and the silence and beauty 
of our reception seemed all the more 
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vivid after the noise and turbulence of 
the wind and water behind us. 

Our first impression was of a_ vast 
solitude. It was midday, and the tide 
was almost at its height. With limp 
sails we drifted silently onward, not a 
sound of life coming from the green 
depths about us. We skirted the man- 
groves along the south bank, moving 
more and more slowly, until at last we 
rested motionless on the water, between 
the blazing sky overhead and the muddy 
depths beneath. The tide had reached its 
highest, and, like the living creatures of 
the jungle, rested in the midday heat. 
The captain gave a gruff order in Span- 
ish, and the anchor splashed into the 
water, dragging the chain after with a 
sudden roar and jangle which echoed 
from shore to shore—jarring the silence 
as would a shriek of pain in a cathedral. 

A chatter came from the mangroves 
near at hand, and high up among the 
dense foliage we saw the first life of the 
continent—a wistful little human face 
gazing out at us, a capuchin monkey 
striving with wrinkled brows to make 
out what we were. At his call two oth- 


ers came and looked; then, as our sail 
came down with a rattle of halyards, the 
trio fled threugh the branches with all 
the speed which four hands and a tail 
could lend. 

We spent the afternoon in getting our 
floating home ready for use. No more 
waves would be encountered, so every- 
thing was unlashed. Stereo - glasses, 
camera plates, and ammunition were 
placed ready to hand; the galley stove 
was moved far forward, and a mosquito- 
proof tent of netting was erected under 
the tarpaulin in the stern. 

The sun had sunk low in the west, 
when we saw a long, narrow dugout 
canoe coming down-stream. An Indian 
woman and her baby were crouched in 
the bow, while in the stern a naked In- 
dian paddled swiftly and silently. His 
skin shone like coppery bronze in the 
surdizht, his long black hair was bound 
back from his face by a thong of hide. 
In front of him rested a bow and arrows 
and a long fish-spear. Silently he ap- 
proached and in silence he passed—un- 
heeding our salutations. 

One more beauty of this wild wonder- 
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land was vouchsafed us before night fell. 
We had been disappointed in the birds. 
Where were th 
of which 
nothing 


myriads of water-fowl 
heard? We had seen 
not a single feather. 
the scene slowly changed.’ The tide was 
falling rapidly, swirling and eddying 
past the boat, and the roots of the man- 


we had 
But now 


groves began to protrude, their long stems 
shining black until the water dried from 
them. Mud-flats appeared, and sudden- 
ly, without warning, a living flame passed 
us—and we had our first scarlet 
Past the dark-green background 
of mangrove foliage the magnificent bird 
flew swiftlyv—flaming with a _ brilliance 
which shamed any pigment of human art. 
Blood red, intensest vermilion, deepest 
scarlet—all fail to hint of the living 
eolor of the bird. Before we could re- 
cover from our delight a flock of twenty 
followed, flying close together, with bills 
and feet scarlet like the plumage. They 
swerved from their path and alighted 
on the mud close to the mangroves, and 
began feeding at once. Then a trio of 
snowy-white egrets with trailing plumes 


seen 
ibis. 


floated overhead; others appeared over the 
tops of the trees; a host of tiny sand- 
pipers skimmed the surface of the water 
and seurried over the flats. 
herons 


Great cocoi 


swept majestically into view; 


curlews and plover assembled in myriads, 
lining the mud-flats at the water’s edge, 
while here and there, like jets of flame 


the mud, 
ibises. Terns with great bills 
flew the sloop, and skimmers 
ploughed the surface of the tide in end- 
furrows. Macaws began to pass, 
shrieking as they flew, two and two to- 
gether—and then night quickly 
over all. From the zenith the sun had 
looked down upon a stream quiet as 
death; it sank upon a scene full of the 
animation of a myriad forms of life. 

As dusk settled down and hid the shore 
from our eyes, another sense was aroused, 
and to our ears came the sounds of night 
in these tropical 


against walked the 


yellow 


vermilion 
about 


less 


el sed 


thousand 
moans, crashes; all mysterious, un- 
explainable. In time we became so ac- 
customed to them that we could distin- 
guish repetitions and details, but this 
first night bronght only a _ confused 
chorus of delightful mystery, now broken 
by a moment of silence, now rising to 


jungles—a 
cries, 
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an awe-inspiring climax. One sound only 
remained clear in our memory, often re- 
peated, now lower, now in 
higher tones—a terrible choking sigh. It 
might have been the last death-gasp of 
some great monkey, or the pitiful utter- 
ance of hopelessness of a madman. 

With the turn of the tide we raised 
anchor and drifted through the night 
mile after mile for six hours, and then 
And thus it that 
we came to our wilderness. 


uttered in 


anchored again. was 


Not until we had been in the man- 
grove jungle for many days did we begin 
to realize its vastness, its mystery, its 
primeval character. Just four hundred 
and ten years ago Christopher Columbus 
sailed through the gulf we had left and 
gazed on the dark forest in the heart 
of which we now were. Throughout the 
whole extent of this wilderness we found 
no hint that conditions were not as they 
were in 1498. 

One of the most astonishing things 
about the mangrove forest is the apparent 
diversity of its plant life. Until 
actually within reach of trunk 
and leaves, it is impossible to believe that 
all this forest is composed of a single 
species of plant. The foliage of some of 
the trees is light, of others dark; here 
stands a clump of pale beechlike trunks, 
there a dark, rough-barked individual is 
seen. The manner of growth of the young 
and the old different that 
a confusion of mingled trees, shrubs, and 
vines seems to confront one. 


one 
comes 


trees is so 


But every- 
where the mangrove reigns supreme. It 
is the only vegetable growth which can 
gain a footing in this world of salt water. 
In fact, it makes its own footing, en- 
tangling and holding mud and débris 
about its stems, and ever blindly reaching 
out dangling roots, like the legs of Brob- 
dingnagian spiders. 

Far out on the tip of a lofty branch 
a mangrove seed will germinate, before 
it falls assuming the appearance of a 
loaded elub from eight to fifteen inches 
in length. One day it lets go and drops 
like a plummet into the soft mud, where 
it sticks upright. Soon the tide rises, 
and if there is too strong a current the 
young plant is swept away, to perish far 
out at but if it can maintain its 
hold, roots soon spring out, and the ideal 


sea; 
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A VAST FOREST REGION, WITH 


vf the mangrove is realized, the purpose 
for which all these interesting phenomena 
are intended: the forest has gained a few 
yards, and slimy mud and leaves will 
soon choke out the intervening water. 

The mangroves have still another meth 
od of gaining new territory. Aerial roots 
are thrown out from branches high in 
air, swinging downward and outward 
with a curve which sometimes wins three 
or four yards ahead. Like hawsers 
thrown from a vessel to a wharf, these 
roots clutch at the mud beneath; but 
where the current runs swiftly they 
swing and dangle in vain, until they 
have grown so heavy that they touch 
bottom some distance down-stream. We 
made use of these dangling roots as an- 
chors for our canoe, bending the elastic 
unattached end upward and springing it 
over the gunwale. 

Throughout all this great region there 
is not a foot of solid ground. In one 
place we pushed a tall shoot some eight 
feet in height straight down through the 
mud, and it went out of sight. A man 
Vou. CXVITI.—No. 706.—74 


UT A FOOT OF SOLID Sot 


falling on this mud, out of reach of aid, 
would vanish as in quicksand. So the 
wild creatures of the mangroves must 
either swim, fly, or climb. No terrestrial 
beings can exist there. We once selected 
a favorable place, and for fifty yards 
made our way over the roots and branches 
before exhaustion and an impassable gap 
of mud and water stopped all progress. 
As never before we realized how safe from 
man are the denizens of these strange 
swamps. Monkeys fled swiftly before us, 
birds rose and flew overhead, while we 
painfully crept and pulled ourselves along 
over the slippery stems. 

More wonderful even than the coral 
polyps are these mangroves, for by this 
plant alone all this region has been rescued 
from the sea and built up into land. In 
future years, as the mud banks become 
higher and are fertilized by the ever- 
falling leaves, other growths will appear, 
and finally the coast. of the continent 
will be thus extended by many scores of 
miles of fertile soil. 

A network of narrow channels stretches 
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through this wilderness and allowed us 
to explore the far interior in our shallow 
curiale or dugout. Thus we spent days 
and weeks in search of the creatures who 
lived in this world of a single tree, and 
here we learned how delightful the climate 
be. Every night 
we slept under blankets, and during the 


day the temperature ranged from 66° at 


of such a region can 


five and six o’clock in the morning to 
about 86° at noon, although we were 
within nine degrees of the equator. One 


could paddle all day with more comfort 
than on a hot summer day in the north. 
By day mosquitoes were generally absegt, 
and only a few biting flies reminded us 
of the “terrible insect scourges.” of the 
tropics. During the day we drifted or 
paddled where we would in our dugout— 
on the wide cafios or among the tangled 
arching roots of the narrow channels. 
At night we returned with ravenous ap- 
petites to the weird which 
Maestro the cook offered us as food; and 
to the soundest of sleep on pneumatic 


concoctions 


mattresses, while Stegomyia hummed in 
vain without our netting. Life here was 
delightfully new and strange, with the 
spice of danger ever attendant upon the 
exploration of unknown lands. 

The fishes attracted our attention from 
the first. When we came on deck before 
sunrise for a plunge, our little vessel 
would be surrounded by hosts of catfish, 
all, like our headed up-stream 
against the tide. They would bite indif- 
ferently at bait, a bit of cloth, or a bare 
hook, and were delicious eating. On the 
bottom our hooks would sometimes be 
taken by great fierece-whiskered cats, be- 
decked with long streamers, which gave 


sle “ Dp, 


no end of trouble before they were quiet- 
ed. They were pale yellow, and the head 
and back were eneased in bone. Maestro 
ealled them the crucifix fish, and later 
showed us why. On the under surface 
of the bony armor is a large cross with 
a halo about it just above the arms. The 
erew never caught one of these fish with- 
out making the sign of the cross in their 
right palms. 

On one of our first excursions among 
the mangroves in small 
made a most interesting discovery. 


our canoe we 
Here 
und there sprawled out on the mud-flats 
were small crocodiles, and oeeasionally a 


large one would rush off into the water 
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at our approach. Hugging the edge of 
the tide where the ripples lapped back 
and forth on the black ooze were many 
other living creatures. For a long time 
we could not make them out, but finally, 
drifting silently wpon a whole school, we 
knew them for four-eyed fish—strange 
creatures which we had hoped to see. 

We came to a tiny bayou, shaped like 
a bottle, from which four little blue 
herons flew as we approached. We placed 
our dugout corklike athwart the mouth 
and anchored with our crossed paddles. 
The air was warm, bees hummed about 
the tiny four-parted flowers of the man- 
groves, and a great blue morpho butterfly 
flapped past, mirrored in the water be- 
neath. Then came tragedy—never far 
off in this land of superabundant life. 
A clay-colored crocodile made a sudden 
rush at a ripple, and a quartet of little 
four-eyes shot from the water in frantic 
fear. One was slower than the rest, and the 
fierce jaws of the diminutive reptile just 
grazed him. Another fell on his back in 
the ooze, and in a twinkling was caught 
and dragged into the depths. No wonder 
the poor little four-eyes are ever on the 
lookout for danger and spend most of 
their time where they merge with the 
ripples along the shore, when such en- 
emies are on the watch for them. 

A whir of wings sounded, and a king- 
fisher alighted within arm’s reach. But 
such a_ kingfisher! the veriest mite, 
clad in a robe of brilliant emerald and 
orange. So small was he that it seemed 
as if the tiniest of minnows must choke 
him. He seemed to be of the same 
opinion, for while we watched him he 
caught only the insects which passed 
him in mid-air or which were floating 
on the water. 

By far the most numerous, and in their 
way the most interesting, of the man- 
groves’ inhabitants were the crabs. There 
were untold millions of them, all small, 
all active and keen of vision. If we sat 
quietly, they would appear from every- 
where, peeping, out like little gnomes 
from their perches on the mangroves, 
forever playing their noiseless little fid- 
dles. These tiny tree-folk not only played, 
but daneed. Let us picture a scene con- 
stantly enacted so close to us that we 
could all but touch the performers. Two 
crabs approach each other, now fiddling 
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vigorously, now waving their diminutive 
pine rs back and forth over their heads 
as a ballet-daneer waves her arms. They 
move never in straight lines, but side 
ways, now running back a few steps, now 
forward, until at last they meet, and each 
grasping the other’s claws, raises them 
aloft, and then for five minutes they 
circle about in 

most ludicrous 
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were so like their particular roots that 
often we could not detect the quiescent 
crustacean when within a foot of our 
faces. There was one group of five black 
roots forming a rough ecirele about a 
single mottled root. As we approached, 
a crab ran down each stalk into the water, 
and as we peered down and saw them 

go into their 

holes, we could at 








imitation of a 
waltz. All this 
isually took place 
on the lower sur- 
face of a man- 
grove trunk, the 
inverted position 
apparently mak- 
ing no less secure 
the footing of the 
little dancers. We 
could not discover 
whether this per- 
formance was in 
the nature of 
courtship or de- 
fiance or just 
pure play. 

What we did 
discover concern- 
ing the lives of 
these crabs was 
full of interest. 
Hundreds of the 
smallest-sized ones 
lived in holes in 
the mud, and 
when the tide 
went down they 
came out and ran 








a glance tell the 
mottled crab from 
the five black 
ones. Even the 
roots which were 
as yet a foot or 
more above the 
bottom mud each 
had its oec- 
cupant, which 
thus had to swim 
upward from his 
hole before he 
could grasp his 
swaying perch. 

A third class of 
erabs lived among 
the higher trunks 
and branches of 
the mangroves, 
and, except where 
here and there 
vas a highroad of 
some large trunk 
dipping into the 
water, these less 
fortunate fellows 
had to seamper in 
frantic haste up 
the roots of their 











about—intent on 
some all - impor- Lae, pee 
tant business of 

their little existence. Another class of 
larger individuals had their holes near 
the roots of the mangroves, one or rarely 
two good-sized crabs apparently taking 
possession of each root. Here he dis- 
ported himself, running up and down, 
from the water into the air, with no 
change in speed; and here, strangest of 
all, he grew to resemble his home root. 
There was as great diversity among the 
roots as among the larger trunks—whit- 
ish, black, mottled, and all intervening 
shades. It was a fact, of which we had 
hundreds of daily proofs, that the crabs 


larger brethren. 
The indignant 
owner would rush 
at the trespasser with uplifted pincers, 
sometimes forcing him to leap for his 
life. Where an unusually large tree 
was frequented by many erabs, their 
carapaces bore a close resemblance to its 
pattern and hue. But among these more 
aerial and roving crabs the mimicry was, 
on the whole, less striking than among 
the sedentary class. In the latter, pro- 
tective coloration was carried to a greater 
degree of perfection than we have ever 
seen it elsewhere. These were loath to 
leave their roots and swim, preferring to 
run swiftly down until they reached the 
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mud. This habit made it easy to cateh 
them, merely by taking the end of the 
root aboard and shaking it, when the un- 
suspecting crab would rush down in all 
haste into a pail or jar held at the bottom. 

They many not only 
among fish, reptiles, and birds, but even 


have enemies, 


some of the mammals, such as opossums 


and monkeys, eatch and devour them 
in large numbers. We saw a beautiful 
little faleon, bright chestnut in color, 
with a pale creamy head and _ black 
throat, dashing at them and _ skilfully 
eatching the unfortunate crabs in one 
outstretched foot. 

Seores of other beings of still more 


lowly degree swarmed about us, but as 
the tide lapped out of our little bayou, 
the four-eyes again attracted our atten- 
tion. They began to get restless, swim- 
ming back and forth and shuffling over 
the mud, until at last, in desperation at 
the ebbing of their element, they made 
a dash to get past us into the open water 
of the cano. Some dived, but so buoyant 
are they that they ean searcely stay be- 
low a second, and soon popped up to the 
surface again. Others serambled, rolled, 
and squirmed over the soft ooze on 
each side of us, many making good 
progress and escaping. We caught sev- 
eral and placed them in an aquarium for 
study. When hard pressed in deep water 
these curious fish progress by a series of 
leaps—up on their tail-end and down 
again, up and down again, describing 
a series of and making very 
fast time. 

When examined closely we that 
these fish have only two eyes, but these 
are divided in such a way that there ap- 
pears to be double that number. There 
are two distinct pupils, one elevated 
above the head like the eyes of a frog, 
the other separated by a band of tissue 
and below the water-line. So when the 
fish floats in its normal position at the 
surface the upper pupils, fitted for vision 
in the air, watch for danger above, while 
the lower pair keep a submarine look- 
out for insect food and aquatic enemies. 

Monkeys are perfectly at home in this 
land of branches, the ever-cautious capu- 
chins and now and then a long-limbed 


curves 


see 


spider-monkey swinging through the trees 
with as easy a motion as the flight of a 
bird. 


Siggest of all were the great red 





howlers, who kept to the deeper, more nar- 
now channels, an.| in the evening and again 
at dawn sent their voices to the farthest 
limits of the They do not 
howl, they roar, and the sound is per 


mangroves. 


fectly suited to such a wilderness as this 
Before the first signs of day light up the 
east, a low, soft moaning comes through 


the forest, like the forewarning of a 
storm through pine trees. This gains in 
volume and depth until it beeomes a 


roar. It is no wind now, nor like any- 
thing one ever hears in the north; it is 
a deep, grating, rumbling roar—a 
of the tropics; a hint of long-past ages 
when yet unformed. We 
grew to love the rhythm of this wild 
music, and it will always be for us the 
memory-awakening the 


voice 


speech was 


sound of man- 
grove wilderness. 

The wealth of life in this region was 
evident when we began to explore a river 
flowing down from the highlands in the 
far-distant interior of Venezuela. One 
could spend a year here and not begin 
to exhaust the wonders on every hand. 

Early in the morning the roaring of 
the monkeys would awaken us, and after 
a hasty breakfast we would start out in 
our little boat. At this time everything 
is dripping and fresh with dew, and there 
is a bite and tang in the air which re- 
minds us of Canadian dawns. It is still 
dusk, and the lines of mangroves on 
either side show only as black walls. For 
some minutes hardly a sound breaks the 
stillness, except the distant roars and the 
drip, drip of our paddles. Then a sud- 
den splashing and breaking of branches 
show that we are discovered by a pair 
or more of capybaras, those enormous 
rodents which pass as guinea-pigs in Gul- 
liver’s land of giants. Now an over- 
hanging branch drenches us as we brush 
against it, and as it is pushed aside a 
whole armful of orchids comes away, the 
pure white blossoms filling the cafio with 
their sweetness. Now the delicate foli- 
age of a palm is silhouetted for a mo- 


ment against the brightening eastern 
sky, and a mass of great convolvulus 


blossoms shines out from the shore. By 
this we know that we are not many miles 
from dry ground, and other growths are 
already beginning to dispute the domi- 
nance of the mangroves. 

Silence again, to be broken by one of 
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WE PADDLED THROUGH A NETWORK OF NARROW CHANNELS 


the most remarkable and startling out- 
bursts of sound which any living creature 
in the world could utter. A series of 
unconnected sighs, shrieks, screams, and 
metallic humming notes suddenly break- 
ing forth, apparently within thirty feet, 
is surely excuse enough for being startled. 
The hubbub ceases as abruptly as it be- 
gan; then again it breaks out, now seem 
ing to come from all directions, even from 
overhead. The author of all this is the 
chachalaca—a bird not larger than a com- 
mon fowl, but with a longer tail. Its 
plumage is soft, and it is a poor flier, 
spending most of its time among the 
branches in the swamps. It was seldom 
that we caught sight of one, but we shall 
never forget the first time we heard their 
diabolical chorus. 


The sun’s rays now light up the nar- 
row path of water ahead of us, and a 
thousand creatures seem to awaken and 
give voice at once. Two splendid yellow 
and blue macaws fly high overhead, their 
screams softened by the distance; a flock 
of great white-billed, red-crested wood- 
peckers drum and call; from the bank 
come the rolling ery of the tinamou and 
the sweet, penetrating double note of the 
sun-bittern; humming-birds squeak in 
their flight as they shake the dewdrops 
from the orchids above us; squirrels with 
fur of orange and gray scramble through 
the branches, fleeing before the little 
eapuchin monkeys. Then, one after an- 
other, three splendid swallow-tailed kites 
dash past us at full speed, brushing the 
surface of the water and floating up again, 
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Swallows, emerald 
the flies which 
yellow-breasted 


and eatch 
big 


for a 


white, 
hover near us; a 
flycatcher alights 
moment on the bow of our boat—and a 
tropical day is fairly begun. These and 
a hundred other creatures about us bathe, 
sing, and seek their food during the fresh 
hours of early morning. Then, as the 
rises higher and its heat draws a 
hush over all, the notes of the birds die 
the insect vocalists su- 
Butterflies click here and there, 
a loud humming tells of huge wasps wing- 
ing their 
but 


sun 


away, leaving 


preme. 


way on 
above all 


murderous missions, 

the chant of the 
The commonest of these grinds 
harsh, reverberating tones — whir- 
r-r-r-r-r! wh-r-r! wh-r-r! wh-r-r! wh-r-r! 
rolling the r’s in the first utterance for 
a minute or more, then ending in a series 
of short, abrupt whirs. 


rises 
cicadas. 


out 


Then another cicada, a giant species, 
sends his call through the jungle; he has 
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full glare of the sun one perspires so 
freely that the great heat is hardly felt. 

We eat our luncheon in the shade of 
a clay bank, the first hint of dry land 
we have seen along the cafio, and here we 
watch the little crocodiles basking in the 
sun and the crabs 
mud. <A bird of 
orange swoops 


over the 
iridescent green and 
down to our very faces, 
and hangs swinging in a loop of a tiny 
liana on the face of the bank. The next 
instant it vanishes into the earth, darting 
into a hole hardly larger than the crab- 
holes around it. We have found the home 
of a jacamar. At the end of the short 
tunnel are four round white eggs laid on 
the bare clay. 


scuttling 


While examining the nest we hear at 
our very feet the terrible night noise— 
the muffled choking sigh which had come 
to us every night since we entered the 
mangrove wilderness. We are standing 
in our narrow dugout, which the least 
movement will over- 
turn, and for an in- 














stant it is indeed a 
question whether we 
can control ourselves 
keep it 

Now 


solves 


enough to 

from filling. 
the mystery 
itself, as a large an- 
aconda, nine or ten 
feet long, slowly 
winds out from a 
hole in the bank be- 
neath the surface of 
the water and slips 
into the depths of 
the muddy current. 
Then the tide laps a 











THE PARROT PuFF-FisH 


two strings to his bow, one a half-note 
higher than the other, and on these he 
plays for five minutes at a time. It is 
Chinese musie to the very tone. Some- 
times his tune ends in a rising shriek, 
and we know that one of the big blue 
wasps has descended on him and stabbed 
him in the midst of his love-song. 

The day wears on, and even the cicadas 
become quiet. The sun is overhead and 
the air full of tropical heat. In the 
shade it is always comfortable, and in the 


little lower, and a 
big bubble of air, 
eaught in the en- 
trance of the ser- 
pent’s lair, frees itself with a sudden 
gasping sob. When the tide is rising or 


falling over these large openings in the 
mud the air eseapes from time to time 
with the terrifying sound which had so 
long puzzled us. 


Our mysterious noc- 
turnal creature is thus explained away 
in the prosaic light of day. 

An hour later, as our dugout rounds 
a sharp bend in the cano, there comes 
to our ears a series of rasping cries— 
hoarse and creaking as of unoiled wheels. 
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A NATURALIS1 


The glasses show a flock of large, brown, 
fowl-like birds in a clump of bamboos 
and palms overhanging the water. Their 
barred wings and tall, delicate crests tell 
is that they are the bird of all others 
which we had hoped to see and study. 
We are floating within a hundred feet 
of a flock of hoatzins—the strange reptile 
like “living fossils ” 

which are found only 
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pushing their way through the thick 
growth, one wing after the other, but 
the pictures unfortunately are not ad 


quate for reproduction here. 
Although they do not nest until July 


and August, yet we found them in the 
very trees and bushes which held the 


remains of last vear’s nests, thus reveal 








in this part of the 
world, and which are 
closely related to no 
other living bird. 

As we draw near, 
the birds flutter 
through the foliage 
as if their wings 
were broken. We 
find that this is their 
isual mode of pro- 
gression, and for a 
most interesting rea- 
son. Soon after the 
voung hoatzins are 
hatehed and_ while 
vet unfledged they 
are able to leave the 
nest and climb about 





the branches, and in 

















this they are greatly 
aided by the use of 
the wings as arms 
and hands. The three 
fingers of the wing are each armed with 
a reptilelike claw, and at the approach 
of danger the birds climb actively about 
like squirrels or lizards. In extremity 
they do not fear to take to the water, 
where they are perfectly at home, diving 
and swimming like young ducks. 

It has usually been thought that when 
they grow up they lose all these reptilian 
habits and behave as conventional feath- 
ered bipeds should. But we find that 
while, of course, the fingers are deeply 
hidden beneath the long flight-feathers 
of the wing, yet these very feathers are 
often used, fingerlike, in forcing aside 
thick vines. the birds thus clambering 
and pushing their way along. 

It was with the keenest delight of the 
pioneer and discoverer that we watched 
these rare creatures, and attempted to 
take the first photograph of living ho- 
atzins in their haunts. We also photo- 
graphed them as they were paddling or 


THE FOUR-EYED 


ing their sedentary life during the rest 
f the year. And day after day and 
week after week we learned to know that 
they would be found in this or that tree 
and nowhere else; they were veritable 
feathered sloths. They feed chiefly upon 
leaves, but fish also enter into their 
bill of fare, although we could not deter- 
mine how they caught them. 

We shot two, one for the skin and the 
other for the skeleton, and we found the 
plumage in a very worn and ragged con 
dition, the wing feathers especially so, 
where the branches and leaves had rubbed 
and worn away the barbs. Throughout 
the noonday heat these birds were always 
to be found in the foliage overhanging 
the water, ready when disturbed to flop 
and thrash a few yards through the man- 
groves and bamboos. 

After many days of pure delight, our 
note-books filled and our photographie 
plates more than half gone, we decided 
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to see something of real Venezuelan dry 
land. We would go on and on until we 
had left the with all 
unpeopled mystery behind us, and 
what new surprises the villages of the 
Guaraunos Indians and the jungles of 
the foot-hills would afford. 

At nine o’elock night, when the 
stars alone cast a faint, weird light over 
everything, we sent two of the crew ahead 
in the rowhoat to keep our bow straight, 
and then began a long night of noiseless 
drifting with the tide. It was a night 
to remain forever in our memory. The 
relieved their towing 
with strange wailing chants; on each side 
the mangroves slipped past, black and 
sinister; 


their 


see 


mangroves 


one 


men monotonous 


invisible creatures snorted and 
splashed in sudden terror as we rounded 
each turn; great fireflies burned on the 
and were reflected in the water, 
and to our ears came the roars of the 
four-handed folk, the calls and screams 
of night birds, the metallie clinks of 
insects, and ever the gasps and chok- 
ings of the serpents’ burrows—hardly 
sinister now that we had 
their mystery. 

Now and then throughout the night we 


trees 


less solved 


would awaken from our half-sleep, and 
there before me in the dim light, ever 


intent on the tortuous course, was the 
rugged profile of our captain. His fin- 
gers were closed over the tiller as if they 
loved it; as they had held it for the last 
fifty years. Not a shallow or turning 
was unfamiliar to the man. Fl Capitan 
Truxillo Venezuelan of the old 
Spanish type, all too rare nowadays. His 
courtesy was from the heart, his efforts 
to please us bounded only by the limits 
of his strength or by the laziness of 
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the 
wilderness 
but miraculous. 
Throughout all 
up one 


crew. 


He guided 


with a 


us through the 
surety and skill all 
the night we passed 
down another, past miles 
and miles of black foliage, all alike to us, 
almost indistinguishable in the starlight; 
yet, early next 


cano, 


morning, as we rose to 
rout the cloud of mosquitoes about our 
head the captain said in his 
soft Spanish tongue, “ The mountains of 
my country should be in sight ahead 
And, enough, an hour later, as 
the day dawned. we could discern the 
blue haze in the north which marked 
them out. 

Toucans, 


nets, 


sure 


big ducks, 
flew past us; great 
and flights of parrakeets 
swung across the caio; dolphins leaped 
and played around us, but we heeded them 
little, all eager to press on and see the 
new land. We longed for a run on shore; 
the schooner suddenly seemed cramped, 
although we loved the little craft, with 
the frolicsome rats in her hold and her 
little idiosynerasy of a perpetual leak 
which refused to be stopped! 

So we sat far up in the bow and 
watched the mountains take form and 
the palms upon them become ever more 
distinct. From a land of mystery un- 
trodden by man, we were soon to come 
upon a bit of land so prized by man that 
nations had almost gone to war over it— 
La Brea, the strange lake of pitch hid- 
den in the heart of the forest, with its 
strange birds and fish and animals; lying 
on the border-land between the foot-hills 
of the northern Andes and the world of 
mangroves, which for many days had held 
us so safely in its heart. 
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The Grain Ship 


BY MORGAN 


talk at the next table, because the 

orchestra was quiet and the conversa- 
tion unrestrained; then, too, a nautical 
phrasing caught my ear and aroused my 
attention. For I had been a lifelong 
student of nautical matters. A side glance 
showed me the speaker, a white-haired, 
sunburned old fellow in immaculate eve- 
ning dress. With him at the table in the 
restaurant were other similarly clad men, 
evidently of good station in life, and in 
their answers and comments these men 
addressed the white-haired man as Com- 
modore. A navy captain, I thought, pro- 
moted on retirement. His talk bore it out. 

“Yes, sirree,” he said, as he thumped 
the table mildly. “A good, tight mer- 
chant ship, with nothing wrong except 
what might be ascribed to neglect, such 
is light canvas blown away and ropes 
cast off the pins, with no signs of fire, 
leak, or conflict to drive the crew out, 
with plenty of grub in the stores and 
plenty of water in the tanks. Yet, there 
she was, under topsails and topgallant- 
sails, rolling along before a Biscay sea, 
and deserted, except that the deck was 
almost covered with dead rats.” 

“ What killed them, Commodore,” ask- 
ed one, “and what happened to the crew?” 

“Nobody knows. It might have been 
a poisonous gas from the cargo, but if 
so it didn’t affect us after we boarded 
her. The log-book was gone, so we got 
no information from that. Moreover, 
every boat was in its chocks or under its 
own davits. It was as though some mys- 
terious power had come down from above 
and wiped out the crew, besides killing 
the rats in the hold. She was a grain 
ship from Frisco, and grain ships are 
full of rats. 

“T was the prize-lieutenant that took 
her into Queenstown. She was condemn- 
ed in Admiralty proceedings and, later, 
restored to her owners. But to this day 
no man has told the story of that voyage. 
Vor. CXVIIL—No. 706.—7§ 


COULD not help listening to the 


ROBERTSON 


It is thirty years and more since then, 
but it will remain one of the unexplained 
mysteries of the sea.” 

The party left the table a little later, 
and left me, an ex-sailor, in a condition 
of mind not due to the story I had heard 
from the Commodore. There was some- 
thing else roused into activity — some- 
thing indefinite, intangible, elusive, like 
the sense of recognition that comes to 
you when you view a new scene that you 
know you have never seen before. It 
was nothing pertaining to myself or my 
adventures; and I had never heard of a 
ship being found deserted with all boats 
in place. It was something I must have 
heard at some time and place that bore 
no relation to the sea and its mysteries. 
It tormented me; I worried myself into 
insomnia that night, thinking about it, 
but at last fell asleep, and wakened in 
the morning with a memory twenty-five 
years old. 


It is a long stretch of time and space 
from that gilded restaurant of that night 
to the arid plains of Arizona, and back 
through the years of work and strug- 
gle and development to the condition 
of a sailor on shore beating his way, 
horseback and afoot, across the country 
from the Gulf to the Pacific. But in 
my sleep I traversed it, and, lying on 
my back in the morning, puffing at my 
first pipe, I lived again my experience 
with the half-witted tramp whom I had 
entertained in my camp and who changed 
his soul in my presence. 

I was a line-rider for a cattle com- 
pany, and as it was before the days of 
wire fences, my work was to ride out each 
day along my boundary and separate the 
company’s cattle from those of its neigh- 
bor, a rival company’ It was near the 
end of the day, when I was almost back 
to camp, that I saw him coming along 
the road, with the peculiar swing to his 
shoulders and arms that, once acquired, 
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never leaves the deep-water sailor; so I 
had no hesitancy in greeting him after 
the manner of seamen. 

“ Well, mate, how are you heading?” I 
inquired, as I leaned over the saddle. 

“Say, pardner,” he said, in a soft, 
whining voice, “kin you tell me where 
a feller might git a bite to eat around 
here ?” , 

“ Well,” I answered, “yes and no. I 
thought you were a sailorman.” Only 
his seamanly roll had appealed to me. 
His face, though bearded, tanned, and of 
strong, hard lines, seemed weak and 
erafty. He was tall, and strongly built 
—the kind of man who impresses you at 
first sight as accustomed to sudden effort 
of mind and body; yet he cringed under 
my stare, even as I added, “ Yes, Ill 
feed you.” I had noticed a blue foul an- 
chor tattooed on his wrist. 

“Come along, old man,” I said, kind- 
ly. “ You’re travelling for your health. 
T’ll ask no fool questions and say noth- 
ing about you. My camp is just around 
that hill.” 

He walked beside my horse, and we 
soon reached the camp, a log house of 
one room, with an adobe fireplace and 
chimney, a rough table, and a couple of 
boxes for seats. Also, there was a plank 
floor, a novelty and a luxury in that 
country at that time. Under this floor 
was a family of huge rats that I had been 
unable to exterminate, and I had found 
it easier and cheaper to feed them than 
to have them gnawing into my stores in 
my absence. So they had become quite 
tame, and in the evenings, keeping at a 
safe distance, however, they would visit 
me. I had no fear of them, and rather 
enjoyed their company. 

I fed and hobbled my horse, then cook- 
ed our supper, of which my guest ate vo- 
raciously. After supper I filled my pipe 
and offered him another, but he refused 
it; he did not smoke. Then I talked with 
him and found him weak-minded. He 
knew nothing of consequence, nothing of 
the sea or of sailors, and he had forgot- 
ten when that anchor had been tattooed 
on his wrist He thought it had always 
been there. He was a leborer, a pick-and- 
shovel man, and this was the only work 
he aspired to. Disappointed in him, for 
I had yearned for a little seamanly sym- 
pathy and companionship, I finished my 


smoke in the firelight and turned to 
get the bed ready, when one of the rats 
sprang from the bed, across the floor 
and between the tramp and the fire; then 
it darted to a hole in the edge of the 
floor and disappeared. But its coming 
and going wrought a curious effect upon 
that wayfarer. He choked, spluttered, 
stood up and reeled, then fell headlong 
to the floor. 

“ Hello!” I said, anxiously; “ anything 
wrong?” 

He got on his feet, looked wildly about 
the place, and asked, in a hoarse, bro- 
ken voice that held nothing of its for- 
mer plaintiveness: 

“What's this? Was I picked up? 
What ship is this?’ 

“No ship at all. It’s a cow camp.” 

“Log cabin, isn’t it?’—he was staring 
at the walls. “I never saw one before. 
I must have been out of my head for a 
while. Picked up, of course. Was the 
mate picked up? He was in bad shape.” 

“Look here, old man,” I said, gently, 
“are you out of your head now, or were 
you out of your head before?” 

“T don’t know. I must have been out 
of my head. I can’t remember much, 
after tumbling overboard, until just now. 
What day is this?” 

“ Tuesday,” I answered. 

“Tuesday? It was Sunday when it 
happened. Did you have a hand in pick- 
ing me up? Who was it?” 

“Not me,” I said. “I found you 
on the road out here in a dazed state of 
mind, and you knew nothing whatever 
of ships or of sailors, though I took you 
for a shellback by your walk.” 

“That’s right. You can always spot 
one. You’re a sailor, I can see, and an 
American, too. But what are you doing 
here? This must be the coast of Portu- 
gal or Spain.” 

“No, this is a cow camp on the Cross- 
bar Range in the middle of Arizona.” 

“ Arizona? Six thousand miles from 
there! How long have I been out of 
my head?’ 

“Don’t know. I’ve only known you 
since sundown. You’ve just gone through 
a remarkable change of front.” 

“ What day of the month is it?’ 

“The third day of December.” 

“Hell! Six months ago. It happened 
in June. Of course, six months is time 
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enough for me to get here, but why can’t 


[ remember coming? Some one must 


have brought me.” 


“Not necessarily. You were walking 


along, caring for yourself, but hungry. 


[ brought you here for a feed and a 
night’s sleep.” 

“That was kind of you—”’ He invol- 
intarily raised his hand to his face. 
“T’ve grown a beard, I see. Let’s see 
iow I look with a beard.” He stepped to 

looking-glass on the wall, took one look, 
ind sprang back. 

“Why, it isn’t me!” he exclaimed, 
looking around with dilated eyes. “It’s 
some one else.” 

“Take another look,” I said. He did 
so, moved his head to the right and left, 
ind then turned to me. 

“Tt must be me,” he said, hoarsely, 
“for the image in the glass follows my 
movements. But I’ve lost my face. I’m 
another man. I don’t know myself.” 

“Look at that anchor on your wrist,” 
| suggested. He did so. 

“Yes,” he said, “that part of me is 
left. It was pricked in on my first voy- 
age.” He examined his arms and legs. 
“Changed,” he muttered. He rubbed 
his knees, and passed his hands over 
his body. 

“What year was it when, as you say, 
ou jumped overboard?” I asked. 

“ Eighteen seventy-five.” 

“This is eighteen eight-four. Matey, 
vou have been nine years out of your 
head,” I said. 

“Nine years? Sure? Can you prove 
that to me? My God, man, think of it! 
Nine years gone out of my life. You 
don’t know what that means to me.” 

I showed him a faded and discolored 
newspaper. 

“ That paper is about six months old,” 
[ said, “but it’s an eighteen eighty- 
four paper.” 

“ Right,” he said, sadly and somewhat 
wildly. “Got a pipe? I want to smoke 
on this, and think it out. Nine years, 
and six thousand miles travel! Where 
have I been, I wonder, and what have I 
done, to ehange the very face of me, 
while I lived with it? It’s something like 
death, I take it.” 

I gave him a pipe and tobacco, and he 
smoked vigorously, trembling with ex- 
cess of emotion, yet slowly pulling him- 
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self together. Finally he steadied, but 
he could not smoke. He put the pipe 
down, saying that it sickened him. I 
knew nothing of psychology at the time, 
but think now that in his second person- 
ality he had given up smoking. 

I forbore questioning him, knowing 
that I could not help him in his problem 
—that he must work it out himself. He 
did not sleep that night, and kept me 
awake most of the time with his twitch- 
ings and turnings. Once he was up, ex- 
amining his face in the glass by the light 
of a match, but in the morning, after a 
doze of an hour or so, I found him out- 
side, looking at the sunrise and smoking. 

“T’m getting used to my new face,” he 
said, “and I’m getting used to smoking 
again. Got to. Nothing but a smoke 
will help a fellow at times. What busi- 
ness is this you’re in here?” 

“ Cow-punching—riding out after cat- 
tle.” 

“Hard to learn?” 

“ Easy for a sailor. I’m only hanging 
on until pay-day, then I make for Fris- 
co to ship.” 

“And some one will take your place, 
I suppose. I'll work for my grub if you'll 
break me in so that I can get the job. 
I’m through with going to sea.” 

“Oertainly. All I need is to tell the 
boss. I’ve an extra saddle.” 

So I tutored him in the tricks of cow- 
punghing, and found him an apt pupil. 
But he was heavy and depressed, seem- 
ing to be burdened with some terrible 
experience, or memory, that he was try- 
ing to shake off. It was not until the 
evening before my departure, when I had 
secured him the job and we sat smoking 
before the mesquite-root fire, that he took 
me into his confidence. The friendly rat 
had again appeared, and he sprang up, 
backed away, and sat down again, trem- 
bling violently. 

“Tt was that rat that brought you 
to yourself that evening,” I ventured. 
“Rats must have had something to do 
with your past life.” 

“Right, they did,” he answered, puff- 
ing fiercely. “I didn’t know you had 
rats here, though.” 

“A whole herd of them under the floor. 
But they’re harmless. I found them 
good compaty.” 


“T found them bad company. I was 
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shipmates with thousands of rats on that 
last passage. Want the yarn? It ’ll raise 
your hair.” 

I was willing, and he reeled it off. His 
strong self-control never left him from 
the beginning to the end, though the ef- 
fect upon me was not only to raise my 
hair, but at times to stop the beating of 
my heart. I left him next morning, and 
have never seen or heard of him since; 
but there is strong reason to believe that 
he never went to sea again, or told that 
yarn in shipping circles. And it is be- 
eause I have not seen that old Commo- 
dore since the evening in the restaurant, 
and beeause I cannot recall the name of 
the ship, or secure full data of marine 
happenings of the year 1875, that I am 
giving that story to the world in this 
form, hoping it will reach the right quar- 
ters and explain to those interested the 
mystery of the grain ship, found in good 
shape, but abandoned by all but the 


dead rats. 


“T shipped in her at Frisco,” began 
Draper. “She was a big, skysail-yarder 


leading grain at Oakland, and as the 
skipper had offered me second mate’s 
berth, I went over and sized her up. She 


seemed all right, as far as man may 
judge of a ship in port—nearly new, and 
well found in gear and canvas, which the 
riggers had rove off and bent. Her cargo 
of grain was nearly in, and there would 
be nothing much to do in the way of 
hard work. Still, I couldn’t make up 
my mind. Something seemed to prevent 
me liking the prospect, so I went on up 
to Oakland to visit some friends, and on 
the way back, long after dark, stopped 
again at the dock for another look at her. 
And this time I saw what was needed 
to ease my mind and decide me. You 
know as well as I do that rats quit a 
ship bound for the bottom, and their 
judgment is always right, though no one 
knows why. And I reasoned that if rats 
swarm into an outbound ship she would 
have a safe passage. Well, that’s what 
they were doing. Wharf rats, a foot 
long—hundreds of them—going up the 
mooring-chains, the cable to the dock, 
the lines, the fenders, and the gangway, 
some over the rail, others in through the 
mooring-chocks. The watchman was 
quiet, perhaps asleep; so, perhaps, every 
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rat that went aboard got into the hold. 
I signed on next morning. 

“Nothing occurred aboard that ship 
except the usual trouble of breaking in 
a new crew, until we’d got down to about 
forty south, when the skipper brought up 
a rat-trap with a big, healthy rat in it. 
He was a mild-mannered little man, and 
a rat and dog fight marked the limits of 
his sporting nature. That was what he 
was after. He had a little black-and-tan 
terrier, about the size of the rat, and 
there was a lively time around the deck 
for a while, until the rat got away. He 
put up a stiff fight with the dog, but 
finally saw his chance, and slipped into 
the forward companion of the cabin; 
then, I suppose, he found the hole he’d 
come up. But the dog had nipped him 
once, it seemed, for the rat left a tiny 
trail of blood after him. As for the 
dog, he nearly had a fit in his anger and 
disappointment, and when the skipper 
picked him up he nipped him, too. It 
was only a little wound on the skipper’s 
thumb, but the dog’s teeth were sharp, 
and the blood had come. The skipper 
gave him a licking, and the work went on. 

“The dog was a spirited little fellow, 
and used to sit on the skipper’s shoulder 
when we were going about, or wearing 
ship, or handling canvas, and he would 
bark and yelp and swear at us, bossing 
each job as though he knew all about it. 
It kept the men good-humored, and we all 
liked the little beast. But from the time 
of the licking he moped, and finally grew 
sick, slinking around the deck in a dis- 
pirited fashion, refusing any attention, 
and unwilling to remain a minute in one 
place. We felt rather sore at the skip- 
per, who seemed ashamed now and anx- 
ious to make friends with the dog, for 
the little bite in his thumb had heal- 
ed up. This went on for a few days, 
and then we woke up to what really ailed 
that dog. He was racing around decks 
one morning with his tongue hanging 
out, froth dropping from his mouth, 
and agonized yelps and whines coming 
from him. ~ 

“*My God!’ cried the skipper. ‘ Now 
I know. He was bitten in Frisco. He 
is mad, and he has bitten me. Keep 
away from him, everybody. Don’t let 
him get near you.’ 

“T’'ll always count that in the skipper’s 
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favor. Bitten and doomed himself, he 
thought of others. 

“We dodged the little brute until he 
had dropped in sheer exhaustion and 
gone into a spasm. Then we picked him 
up with a couple of shovels and threw 
him overboard. But this didn’t end it, 
for the skipper was bitten. He stud- 
ied up some books on medicine he had 
below, but found no comfort. I heard 
him tell the mate that there was noth- 
ing in the medicine chest to meet such 
an emergency. 

“<Tn fact,’ he said, mournfully, ‘ even 
on shore, with the best of medical skill, 
there is no hope for a man bitten by a 


mad dog. ‘The period of incubation is 
from ten days to a year. I will navigate 
the ship until I lose my head, Mr. 


Barnes; then, for fear of harm to your- 
selves, you must shoot me dead. I am 
doomed, anyway.’ 

“We tried to reassure him, but his 
mind was made up and nothing would 
change it. Whether or not he had hy- 
drophobia we could not tell at the time, 
but we knew that strong and intense 
thinking about it would bring on symp- 
toms. In the light of after happenings, 
however, there was no doubt of it. He 
got sick after we’d rounded the Horn, 
fidgety, nervous, and excitable, and, like 
the dog, he couldn’t stay long in one 
place; but he wouldn’t admit that the 
disease had developed in him until the 
little sear on his thumb grew inflamed 
and painful and he experienced difficulty 
in drinking. Then he gave up, but he 
certainly showed courage and character. 

“*T am against suicide on principle,’ 
he said to Mr. Barnes and me, ‘so I must 
not kill myself. But I am not against 
killing a wild beast that menaces the 
lives of human beings. I am to be such 
a wild beast. Kill me in time before I 
injure you.’ 

“But we didn’t. We had the same 
compunctions about killing a sick man 
that he had about suicide. We strapped 
him down when he got violent, and after 
days of frightful physical and 
mental agony he died. We buried him 
with the usual ceremonies, and Mr. 
Barnes took command. 

“He and I had a consultation. We 
were well up toward the river Plate, and 
he was for putting into Montevideo 
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and cabling the owners for orders. As 
he was a competent navigator I advised 
keeping on; and in this, perhaps, is where 
I earned my punishment. He took my 
advice, and we had reached up into the 
doldrums on the line, when a man turned 
out at eight bells of the middle watch— 
midnight, you know—and swore that a 
big rat had bitten him as he lay asleep. 
We laughed at him, even though he 
showed four bloody little holes in his 
wrist. But, three weeks later, that man 
was raving around the deck, going into 
periodic convulsions, frothing at the 
mouth, and showing every symptom that 
had preceded the death of the skipper. 
He died in the same horrible agony, and 
we realized that not only the skipper, but 
the rat bitten by the dog had been in- 
oculated with the virus, and that the rat 
could imoculate other rats. We buried 
the man, and from that time on slept in 
our boots, with mittens on, and our heads 
covered, even in the hot weather of the 
tropics. It was no use. Mad rats ap- 
peared on deck, frenzied with pain, froth- 
ing at the mouth, fearless of all living 
things, a few at first and after dark, 
then im larger numbers night and day. 
We killed them as we could, but they in- 
creased. They filled the cabin and fore- 
castles, and we found them in coils of 
rope, up aloft in the tops, the crosstrees, 
and the doublings of the masts. They 
climbed everywhere, up or down, on a 
sail or its leach, a single rope or a back- 
stay. The mate and myself, with the 
steward, could shut the doors of our 
rooms and keep them out until they chose 
to gnaw through, but the poor devils for- 
ward had no such refuge. Their fore- 
castles and the galley and carpenter 
shop were wide open. Man after man 
was nipped, awake or asleep, on deck or 
below, or up aloft in the dark, when, 
reaching for another hold on a shroud 
or a backstay, he would touch some- 
thing soft and furry, and feel the teeth 
and hear the squeak that spelled death 
for him. 

“In two weeks from the death of the 
first sailor, seven others were sick; and 
all went through the symptoms—restless- 
ness, talkativeness, and the tendency to 
belittle the case and to deny their dan- 
ger. But the real symptom, which they 
had to accept themselves, was their in- 
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ability to drink water. It was frightful 
to see the poor wretches, staggering 
around with eyes wide open and the ter- 
rible fear of death in them, going to the 
barrel for a drink, only to tumble back 
in convulsions at the sight of the water. 
We strapped them down as they needed 
it, and they died, one by one; for there 
was no helping them. 

“We had started with a crew of twen- 
ty, a carpenter, sailmaker, steward, and 
cook, besides the mate and myself. Eight 
were gone now, and from the exhaustion 
of the remainder, due to extra work and 
loss of sleep, it became difficult to work 
ship. Men aloft moved slowly, fearing 
at any moment the sting of small, sharp 
teeth. Skysails, royals, and staysails 
blew away before men could get up to 
furl them. Gear that had parted was 
left unmrove; for a panic-stricken crew 
cannot be bullied or coerced. Any of 
them would take a knock-down from the 
mate or myself rather than go aloft 
at night. 

“We got clear of the doldrums in 
time, and by then six more of the crew, 
including the cook, had been bitten, and 
things looked bad. I now strongly ad- 
vised the mate to put in to St.-Louis or 
some other port on the African coast, 
land the crew, and wait until the last rat 
had been bitten by his fellow and died;_ 
but he would not have it. To land the 
men, he said, meant to lose-them, and to 
wait until another crew was sent by the 
owners. This would be loss of time, 
money, and prospects. I could only give 
way, even though the last item pertain- 
ed solely to him. I was not a navi- 
gator, and did not hope for promotion to 
a command. 

“So we held on, dodging the crazed 
men when the disease had reached their 
brains, knocking them down and binding 
them when necessary, and watching them 
die in their tracks like so many mad 
dogs. And all this time the number of 
rats that sought the deck for light and 
air was increasing. We carried belaying- 
pins in our boots now, ready to swipe 
a rat that got too close; but as for kill- 
ing them all this way, it was beyond any 
chance. There were too many, and they 
ran too fast. Before the six men had 
died, others had been bitten, and one had 
felt the teeth of a maddened shipmate. 


So the terrible game continued; we had 
only seven men before the mast now, and 
the carpenter and sailmaker had to drop 
their work and stand watch, while the 
steward quit being a steward to cook for 
those that were left. 

“The man at the wheel had heard me 
arguing with the mate about making 
port, and, counting upon my sympathy, 
had prevailed upon the others forward to 
insist upon it. Well, -you know the feel- 
ing of an officer up against mutiny. No 
matter what the provocation, he must put 
the mutiny down; so, when the men came 
aft, they found me with the mate, and 
dead against them. We called their bluff, 
drove them forward at the muzzles of our 
guns, and promised them relief from all 
work except handling sail if they would 
take the ship to Queenstown. They 
agreed, because they could not do any- 
thing else, and the mutiny was over. But 
my conscience bothered me later on; for 
if I had joined them, some lives might 
have been saved. Even though the mate 
was a big, courageous Irish-American 
half again as heavy as myself, he could 
not have held out against me with the 
crew at my back. But, you see, it would 
have been mutiny, ard mutiny spells 
with a big M to a man that knows 
the law. 

“ Before we reached the Bay of Biscay 
every man forward, including the car- 
penter, sailmaker, and steward, had been 
bitten, either by a mad rat or a mad ship- 
mate, and was more or less along on the 
way to convulsions and death. The 
decks, rails, and rigging, the tops, cross- 
trees, and yards, swarmed with rats, dart- 
ing along aimlessly, biting each other, 
and going on, frothing at their little 
mouths, and squeaking in pain. By this 
time all thought of handling the ship was 
gone from us. The mate and I took 
turns at steering, and keeping our eyes 
open fora sail. But a curious thing about 
that passage is that from the time we 
dropped the Farralones off Frisco we did 
not speak a single craft in all that long 
four months of sailing. Once in a while 
a steamer’s smoke would show up on the 
horizon, and again a speck that might 
be a sail would heave in sight for an 
hour or so; but nothing came near us. 

“The mate and I began to quarrel. 
We had heeled ourselves with pistols 
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against a possible assault of some fren- 
zied sailor, but there was strong chance 
that we might use these playthings on 
each other. I upbraided the mate for not 
putting in to St.Louis, and he got back 
at me for advising him against putting 
in to Montevideo. It was not an even 
argument, for the first sailor had not 
been bitten at the time I advised him. 
But it resulted in bad feeling between 
us. We kept our tempers, however, and 
kept the maddened men away from us 
until they died, one by one; then, with 
the wheel in beckets, and the ship steer- 
ing herself before the wind, we hove the 
bodies overboard. There was no funeral 
service now; we had become savages. 

“<« Well,’ said the mate, as the last body 
floated astern, ‘that’s done. Take your 
wheel. I’m going to sleep.’ 

“*Took out,’ I said, grimly, ‘that it’s 
not your last.’ 

“What do you mean? he asked, ey- 
ing me in. an ugly way. ‘Do you strike 
sleeping men?’ 

“No; but rats bite sleeping men,’ I 
answered. ‘ And understand, Mr. Barnes, 
I’d rather you’d live than die, so that I 
may live myself. With both alive and 
one awake a passing ship could be seen 
and signalled. With one dead and the 
other asleep, a ship might pass by. I 
shall keep a lookout.’ 

“Oh, that’s all, is it? Well, if that’s 
all, keep your lookout.” His ugly dis- 
position still held him. He went down, 
and I steered, keeping a sharp lookout 
around; for I knew that up in the bay 
there were sure chances of something 
coming along. But nothing appeared, 
and before an hour had passed, Mr. 
Barnes was up, sucking his wrist, and 
looking wildly at me. 

“My God, Draper,’ he said, ‘I’ve got 
it! I killed the rat, but he’s killed me.’ 

“Well, Mr. Barnes,’ I said, as he 
strode up to me, ‘I’m sorry for you; 
but what do you want?’—what I would 
want in your place’—a bullet through 
the head?’ 

“*No, no.” He sucked madly at his 
wrist, where showed the four little red 
spots. 

“¢ Well, I'll tell you, Barnes. You’ve 
shown antagonism to me, and you’re like- 
ly to carry it into your delirium when it 
comes. T’ll not shoot you until you men- 
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ace me; then, unless I am too far gone 
myself, I’ll shoot you dead, not only in 
self-defence, but as an act of mercy.’ 

“* And you? he rejoined. ‘ You—you 
—you are to live and get command of 
the ship?’ 

“* No,’ I answered, hotly. ‘I can’t get 
command. I’m not certificated. I want 
my life, that’s all.’ 

“ He left me without another word, and 
stamped forward. Rats ran up his cloth- 
ing, reaching for his throat, but he 
brushed them off and went on, around 
the forward house, and then aft to me. 

“*Draper,’ he said, in a choked voice, 
‘T’ve got to die. I know it. I know it 
as none of the men knew it. And it 
means more to me.’ 

“<* No, it doesn’t. Life was as sweet 
to them as to you or the skipper.’ 

“¢* But I’ve a Master’s license. All I 
wanted was my chance, and I thought 
my chance had come. Draper, if I'd 
taken this ship into port I’d have been 
a hero and obtained my command.’ 

“* So that’s your cheap way of looking 
at it, is it? I answered, as I hove on 
the wheel and kicked rats from under- 
foot. ‘A hero by the toll of twenty-four 
deaths. Down off the river Plate I didn’t 
realize the horror of all this. Off St.- 
Louis I did, and advised you. You with- 
stood, to be a hero. Well, I’m sorry 
for you, that’s all.’ 

“A big rat jumped from the wheel- 
box at this moment, climbed my cloth- 
ing, and had reached my chest before I 
knocked it off with my fist. 

“You see, Barnes, the rat does not 
know, and I did not kill it. But you do 
know, and I shall hasten your death with 
a bullet if you approach me. It will not 
be murder, nor manslaughter. It will be 
an act of mercy; but I cannot do it now. 
See how I feel? 

“¢Oh, God!’ he shrieked, running 
away from me. He reached the break 
of the poop, then turned and came back. 

“* Got your gun on you, Draper? Kill 
me now; kill me, and have it over with. 
I’m down and done for. There’s nothing 
more for me.’ 

“T refused; and yet I know that with 
regard to that man’s mental agony for 
the next few days, culminating in the 
first physical symptoms of unrest, fever, 
and thirst, I should have obeyed his re- 
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quest. He was doomed, and knew it. 
And he was a madman from mental 
causes before the physical had produced 
effects, even though the disease ran its 
course quickly in him. On the third day 
he was raving of a black-eyed woman 
who kept a candy store in Boston, and 
who had promised to marry him when 
he obtained command. 

“T got out a bottle of bromide from 
the medicine chest and induced Barnes to 
take a good dose of it. He drank about 
half a teacup of it, and in an hour was 
asleep. Then, clad in boots and mittens, 
with a sailor’s clothes-bag over my head, 
I went aloft and lashed myself in the 
mizzentopmast crosstrees, where I ob- 
tained about six hours’ sleep, which I 
needed badly. Barnes was worse when 
I came down; three more rats had bitten 
him, he declared, and he begged me to 
shoot him. It never occurred to him to 
do the job himself, and I couldn’t sug- 
gest it to him. 

“* Well, Draper,’ he said at last, ‘I’m 
going, and I know it. Now, if you es- 
cape, sometime you'll be in Boston. Will 
you take the street-car out the Boston 
Road, and at Number 24 Middlesex Place 


drop in and say a few words to that wom- 


an? all her Kate, and say we were 
shipmates, and I told you to. Tell her 
about this, and that I thought of her, 
and didn’t want to die because of her. 
Tell her, will you, Draper? 

“¢ Barnes, I promise,’ I said. ‘I will 
hunt up or write to that woman if I 
get ashore. [I'll tell her all about it. 
Now, go and lie down.’ 

“But he couldn’t lie down; and when 
the time came that I had to sleep in the 
crosstrees again, I found, on waking, 
that Barnes had followed me, and in 
some way had got my gun out of my 
pocket. I knew he had it by the insane 
way he laughed as I came down from 
my perch. I hunted through the cabin 
for pistols or rifles, but he had been 
ahead of me; and as I came up and he 
stood near the wheel —the wheel, like 
everything else, was neglected now—there 
was a crazy look in his eyes that meant 
bad luck for me. 

“Going to kill me, weren’t you? he 
chuckled. ‘Well, you won’t. Nor will 
you get that woman out the Boston Road. 
I’m dead on to you, you dog. And you'll 
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get no credit for the advice you gave— 
that I put down in the log. Not much 
you won’t.’ 

“He darted into the cabin and return- 
ed with the ship’s log, which he had 
charge of, and the official log of the skip- 
per. I do not know what was entered in 
them, but he tossed them overboard. 

“* There goes your record of efficiency,’ 
he said. 

“Te came toward me on the run, his 
eyes blazing, but I did not budge. He 
made no gun-play, but put up his fists, 
and I met him; I was used to this form 
of fighting. However, I went down be- 
fore his plunges and punches, and real- 
ized that I was up against a bigger, 
heavier, stronger man than myself, and 
could not hope to win. I’m no small boy, 
as you see, but Barnes was a giant, and 
a skilled fighter. 

“T got away from him, and kept away. 
I wanted to hoist an ensign, union down, 
but the lunatic prevented me; his intelli- 
gence had left him. He watched me as 
a cat watches a mouse, or I might have 
brought a handspike down on his head 
and ended his troubles and some of my 
own. And it would have been no foul 
play to have done so; but I could not. 
He followed me everywhere, ready to 
pounce upon me at the first move I made. 

“T spent that night walking away from 
him as he nosed me around the deck, and 
brushing off the crazy rats that climbed 
my legs. I did not dare make for the 
rigging, for without my bag I would have 
been worse off than on deck, and at such 
a move he would have jumped on me. 
But in the morning he had his first con- 
vulsion, and it left him a wreck. While 
he lay gasping and choking on the deck, 
with equally afflicted rats crawling over 
him and nipping where they felt flesh, I 
managed to get a bite from the steward’s 
storeroom, and it roused me up and 
strengthened me. I came out, resolved 
to bind him down, but I was too late. 
He was on his feet, the paroxysm gone, 
crazy as ever, and though weak, still able 
to master me. 

“The ship was rolling heavily in the 
trough of a Biscay sea, which, no matter 
how the wind, is a violent, troublesome 
heave of cross-forces. The upper canvas 
was carried away, or hanging in the 
buntlines. Some of the braces were 
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adrift and the yards swinging. We had 
the courses clewed up when the men were 
alive, and the lower yards were fairly 
square, so the ship, with the aid of the 
head-sails, kept the canvas full, and she 
sailed along, manned by a crew of rabid 
rats, a crazy first mate, and a half-crazy 
I knew I was half crazy, 
or I had a fixed, insistent thought that 
would not go that of a little school- 
ma’am who had whipped me in child- 
hood. I deserved the whipping, but— 
Lord, how I hated her now! 


second mate. 


‘IT feared the mate. He was again 
nosing me around the deck, glaring mur- 
der at me and talking to himself. I 
feared him more than I feared the rats, 
or I could brush them off. I could not 
get out of his sight; but I did venture 
on grabbing a cireular life-buoy from 
the quarter-rail as I passed it, and slip- 
ping it over my head, and he did not 
seem to notice the maneuvre. I was re- 
solved, as a last resort, to jump into the 
sea with this secant protection against 
death by drowning, hunger, or thirst, 
rather than risk another assault by this 
lunatic or a bite from a rat. These 
were numbered now by the thousands. 
The deck was black with them in places, 
and here and there a rope was as big 
around as a stove-pipe. 

“All was quiet this last day aboard. 
The mate busied himself in following 
me around, talking to the rats and to 
himself, even as they bit him, and I 
busied myself in quietly keeping out of 
his way and brushing off rats that climb- 
ed my legs. I was dead tired, being on 
my feet so long, and in sheer desperation 
and love of life I hoped for another 
convulsion that would give me relief 
from the strain. But before it came 
to him I was out of his way, and, I 
strongly suspect, he was out of the way 
of the convulsion. 

“He caught me on the forecastle deck 
and made for me, half mad from the dis- 
ease, but wholly mad from his mental 
state. There was no escape except out 
the head-gear, and I went that way, with 
him after me. Out the bowsprit, on to 
the jib foot-ropes, and out toward the end 
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| went, hoping to reach the martingale- 
stay and slip down it to the back-ropes. 
| did sO, but he scrambled down tum- 
bling and elutching, and gripped me just 
abaft the dolphin-striker. His face was 
twisted in frenzy, and he growled and 
barked like a dog, occasionally breaking 
into a horrible, ratlike squeal. But he 
didn’t bite me; he simply squeezed me in 
both arms, and in that effort lost his hold 
on the back-rope and fell, taking me 
with him. We struck the water together, 
and his grip loosened, for he was now up 
against something too strong for him 

the sound and sight and feeling of cold 
water. When we came up, the cutwater 
was between us, and I didn’t see him 
again, though I heard his convulsive gur- 
gling and screaming from the other side 
of the ship. 
and I think he must have gone under; 


Then the sounds stopped, 


but I was too busy with myself to specu- 
I was trying to get a finger- 
nail grip on that smooth, black side slip- 
ping by me, but could not. 


late much. 


There was 
nothing to get hold of, and no ropes were 
hanging over. Then I thought of the 
rudder and the iron bumpkin on it 
that the rudder-chains fastened to, and 
swam with all my strength under the 
quarter as it came along. But it was 
no good. The life-buoy hampered me 
in swimming, and I missed the rudder 
by an inch. 

“The ship went on and left me alone 
on the sea. I remember very little of it. 
I think my mind must have slowly gone 
out of me, leaving me another person. I 
remember a few sensations—and it only 
seems like a week ago to me— one, of 
being alone on the surface of the sea at 
night, supported by the life-buoy; and 
then, I seemed to be back among the rats, 
but that was just as I wakened on your 
floor here. The next sensation was the 
sight of you, and the sound of your voice, 
speaking to me, and then the knowledge 
that I was really alive and ashore.” 

“And the woman out the 
Road?” I inquired at length. 

“T will write to her as I promised. 
But I will not go there. Boston is too 
close to the sea.” 


Joston 





Shakespeare’s 
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HAKESPEARE and Euripides have 
little enough in common, but in one 
respect they are provokingly alike. 

Each has left us a drama full of fascina- 
tion and full of power, but presenting so 
many anomalies both as a work of art 
and as a representation of life that even 
the most impressionable and sympathetic 
of readers must find bewilderment large- 
ly interfering with enjoyment. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and impressiveness 
of those portions of the Alcestis in which 
the heroine is presented to us, whether 
we consider the typical conception of the 
character or its relation to the purpose 
and motive of the work. The very in- 
earnation of all that exalts and glorifies 
womanhood from the moment she is in- 
troduced to us to the moment she passes 
finally from our sight, she has an inex- 
pressible charm, appealing equally to our 
Pathos 
never went further than in the 
which leave of all 
on earth, or in the speeches 
which she addresses to her husband. The 
scene in which Hercules restores her, if 
to our taste it has a few false notes, is 
most affecting. The 
choruses, regarded as compositions, have 
very great beauty. But side by side with 
all this Euripides has throughout not 
only introduced and incidents 
which appear to have been designed for 
the express purpose of burlesquing his 
own work, but he has made the husband 
of his heroine so ludicrously despicable 
that disgust and contempt, mingled 
with laughter, for the craven object 
of the sacrifice so sublimely made, blend 
themselves with the serious passions ex- 
cited by the spectacle of wifely hero- 
ism. Thus in this extraordinary play 
we have farce and tragedy, not intro- 
duced, as in our own Romantic Drama, 
realistically to reflect life or through 
contrast to set each other off, but mingled 
in utter and shocking incongruity. 


affections and to our moral sense. 


assuredly 


scenes in she takes 


she loves 


and 


iinpressive 


scenes 


“Henry VIII.” 


BY J. CHURTON 


COLLINS 


The apologists of Euripides have en- 
deavored to explain this in 
Perhaps the least satisfactory 
theory is, that as there appears to have 
been no Satyric Drama in the trilogy 
with which the Alcestis was associated, 
it was designed to 
that drama. 
had ho 


various 
ways. 


take the place of 
Euripides 
buffoonery and farce 
him, and these he 

If he pleased himself 
Aleestis, he had to please 
degrading Admetus 
But it may be doubted 
whether even so daring an innovator as 
Euripides would deliberately venture on 
such a monstrous violation of sxesthetic 
and moral propriety as to attempt to 
amalgamate Satyric Drama and Tragedy. 

We have a similar anomaly in Henry 
VIII. In many respects it is one of the 
most attractive, in some of its incidents 
one of the most powerful, of Shake- 
speare’s minor masterpieces. Katharine 
stands, with Imogen and Hermione, in 
the very first rank of his female creations, 
and perhaps no scenes in any of his dra- 
mas come so directly home to our hearts 
as those which unfold her character and 
her wrongs. Second to none in his 
studies of human nature stands his de- 
lineation of Wolsey’s character. It re- 
quired a master hand to depict and blend 
what had here to be exhibited. Presented 
to us at the very acme of his furtunes 
and about to trample the only enemy 
whom he feared under his feet, Wolsey 
stands before us, insolent and inf: tuated, 
the odious inearnation of all that is most 
detestable in the class to which he be- 
longs and in the characteristics peculiar 
to it. An upstart and an adventurer, 
he had bought his way to where he stood, 
and an upstart and adventurer in every- 
thing but ix: position he remained. With- 
out patriotism and without principle, all 
he does and all he designs centres on 
himself. He lives and acts for nothing 


This being so, 
choice; 
were required from 
had to supply. 
by delineating 
his audience by 


and Hercules. 
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but his own glorification 


rar, he 


Innately vul- 
ill-gotten wealth 
on pomp and show, and delights to insult 
the aristocracy whom he has spitefully 
flaunting his profusion 


squanders his 


impoverished by 
in their faces. He knows neither pity 
lusts and 
A syeophant and a bully, 
he is as false to those to whom he cringes 
as he is brutal and arrogant to those who 
refuse to cringe to him. At last comes 
retribution: the bolt falls, and all is ruin. 

The change which comes over Wolsey 
immediately after his fall is so sudden 
and so great that many have questioned 
whether it be true to nature. 


nor justice; his laws are his 


his interests. 


To nature 
Not grad- 
ually, but without warning and in a mo- 
had life reversed for him. 
All on which he had relied and on which 
he had built his had collapsed. 
The seales had fallen from his eyes. He 
saw with what bubbles he had been 
for what baubles he had sold 
He was alone with the truths 
with which he had long been theoretically 
familiar and had practically ignored. 
They were all that were left to him. All 
this passes into the majestic pathos of 
the great soliloquy and into the speech 
addressed to Cromwell. 


it is surely profoundly true. 


ment been 


hopes 


now 
sporting, 
his soul, 


There is a cer- 
tain analogy between Wolsey and Henry 
[V., as both are presented to us with 
equal their arrogant 
prime and in their wotld-weary decay, 
and in both eases the pathos is height- 
ened by the contrast. 


impressiveness in 


Buekingham, necessarily a much slight- 
er sketch, yet lives, and lives vividly for 
us. The ghastly insecurity of life, 
fortune, and reputation when such men 
as Wolsey have the ear of kings is finely 
depicted in the way in which Bucking- 
ham instantly realizes the hopelessness 
of his position when his arch-enemy’s 
intrigues have secured his arrest. A net, 
he knows, has him in inextricable toils, 
it is reluct, submission to 
Heaven’s will is all that remains. 


useless to 


It will help me nothing, 
To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on 
me 
Which makes my whitest part black. 
will of heaven 


Be done in this and all things!—I obey. 


The 


In the account of his trial and in his 
last speech to the people, which is one 
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of the 
Shakespeare, we 


most moving ever written by 


have not only a ecom- 
panion picture to the subsequent fall of 
his now exulting destroyer and an analogy 
to the speeches in which his destroyer’s 
remorse and find 
equally pathetic utterance, but an iron- 


humiliation were to 
ical anticipation of them. Each position 
heightens the pathos of the other, and 
each affects us differently. Buckingham 
has our pity and sympathy because of 
the resignation with which he meets s 
meekly an undeserved fate, and because 
he dies blessing his enemies and forgiv- 
ing those who have destroyed him. With 
Wolsey we have no sympathy, and, if any, 
very little pity. What affects us in his 
fate is what the Greeks called pArarbpwria 
as distinguished We 
profoundly sudden 


from éXeoe. 


the 


are 


moved by and 


utter wreck of so much to which we pay, 


and always as men must pay, instinctive 
homage, and we are moved also by the 
sure and pitiless completeness with which 
the moral law has vindicated itself. 

In depicting the character of Henry 
it is quite clear that the poet was under 
some constraint. Imperious and auto- 
cratic, choleric and bluff, impulsive and 
generous, but coarsely sensual and _ pro- 
ioundly selfish, he is in the main the 
King Hal of Holinshed and popular 
tradition. But while all that is derog- 
atorily objectionable in these traits is 
softened, the darker traits of the Henry 
of history, his brutal cruelty, his jealousy, 
vindictiveness, 
actually 


and malice, are, if not 
kept studiously in 
the background. Altogether the character 
the that Shakespeare 

to produce such a portrait of 
Henry as might, without palpably vio- 
lating truth, run no risk of displeasing 
James or even, so perhaps he fondly 
hoped, Elizabeth. He must have been 
under similar constraint, and it is evi- 
dent that he was so, in depicting Anne 
Bullen, whom he had necessarily to place 
in contrast with Katharine. He has cer- 
tainly been more successful in the con- 
trast than in the portrait. All that made 
her the paragon which the Lord Cham- 
berlain discerns in her we have to take 
on eredit from him and others. All that 
we deduce from the dramatic presentation 
of her is that she is an affected little 
hypocrite. She must have known per- 


concealed, 


gives 


wished 


impression 
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fectly well what the King’s attentions to 
her meant, but she pretends that her 
heart is with the disearded Queen, and 
that the climax of all that is most ab- 
horrent to her would be to be a queen 
herself. Pomp and state would be loath 
some to her, and vet what most melts 
her in thinking of the degraded Queen 
is the agony she must feel at having to 
part trom them. 
\ sufferance, panging 
As soul and body’s severing 


As “for all the riches under heaven ” 
she would not be Queen, so titles are 
equally distasteful to her; but the mo 
ment wealth and title are conferred on 
her, “more than her all is nothing” to 
express her gratitude and thanks. And 
so begins and ends Shakespeare’s pres- 
entation of the mother of Elizabeth 
and the successful rival of Katharine 
one of the many problems in the play. 
Of the minor and purely subordinate 
characters in the drama, Norfolk and 
Surrey are admirably drawn and con- 
trasted— Norfolk wise, staid, deliberative, 
sound; Surrey rash, impulsive, and fiery. 
How admirable is the touch in the scene 
hetween Norfolk, Surrey, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, and Wolsey, where the Lord 
Chamberlain in pity interposes to check 
Surrey’s rancorous tirades against their 
fallen foe! 
O my Lord, 

Press not a falling man too far; ’tis virtue: 
His faults lie open to the laws; let them, 
Not you correct him. My heart weeps to 

see him 
So little of his great self. 
Surrey: J forgive him. 


Masterly also are the portraits of 
Gardiner and Cranmer, and gentle Grif- 
fith clings unforgetably to the memory. 
In none of the historical plays are there 
so many singly impressive scenes; in 
none have the dramatis persone been en- 
riched with a greater number of mem- 
orable portraits; in few are there pas- 
sages of superior eloquence, and in none 
do those inimitable felicities of expres- 
sion so peculiarly characteristic of Shake- 
speare’s style teem more abundantly. 

But when we regard the drama from 
another and more important point of 
view and consider its structure, its mo- 
tive, its ethics, and the total impression 
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made by it, we must certainly pronounce 


it to be strangely unworthy of its author. 
A greater and more striking contrast be- 
tween the power of a work in parts and 
its feebleness as a whole is probably not 
to be found in the drama of the world. 
And, indeed, we are here confronted with 
what it would be no exaggeration to de- 
scribe as the knottiest and most insoluble 
problem in Shakespearian study. 

The letter of Sir Henry Wotton, cor- 
roborated by Lorkin and Chamberlain, 
places it beyond all doubt that this play 
was first exhibited on June 19, 1613. It 
was therefore the last work which came 
from Shakespeare’s hand, appearing some 
two years after such masterpieces as 
Cymbeline and The Tempest. In these 
and in all his mature works two char- 
acteristics are invariable; the one is the 
elaborate skill with which the plot is 
constructed, and the other is the lucidity 
and precision with which the ethic ex- 
presses itself. In Henry VIII. we have 
neither. So far from having any pre- 
tension to unity, it simply resolves itself 
into a series of tragic episodes, not fused 
but loosely tagged together. First our 
interest is centred, and centred with in 
tensity, on Buckingham and his designs 
against Wolsey, but in the first scene of 
the second act Buckingham disappears. 
Next our interest is centred with even 
more intensity on Wolsey, but at the end 
of the third act he disappears. Lastly 
our interest is centred on Katharine, and 
at the end of the fourth act she disap- 
pears. The fifth act, in which the in- 
terest of the drama ought to culminate, 
is a mere tag, the feud and long con- 
versations between Gardiner and Cran- 
mer, with Henry’s intervention, having 
no reference either to what has preceded 
or to what follows. That a play so es- 
sentially grave and so full of tragedy, 
“of things,” as the Prologue puts it, 


That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 
Sad, high, and working, 


should find its climax in such a scene 
of festivity and jollification as the chris- 
tening scene—a scene which has no con- 
nection whatever with anything which 
has interested us in the action of the 
drama—not only sets all propriety at de- 
fiance, but more than borders on bathos. 
Nor are the ethics of the play less in- 
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No 


Henry in 


firm. attempt is made to justify 
takine the broke 


his wife’s heart; his pretended scruples 


step which 
we naturally set down to hypocrisy or to 
the interested sophistry of a selfish vo- 
luptuary; all our sympathies are enlisted 
in her favor. And yet with him is the 
victory; on him and on his shallow and 
frivolous consort lavished all the 
blessings of Providence and of prophecy. 
These are not the ethics of Shakespeare. 


are 


Not less perplexing are the peculiari- 
ties of the style and the versification. In 
some parts, notably in the first and sec- 
ond scenes of the first act, in the scene 
the old Anne Bullen, 
in the trial scene, in the speeches inter- 
changed between the King and Wolsey 
in the the third act, 
in the first and in the opening of the 
the fifth have 
unmistakable characteristics of 
style the note of 
Cymbeline, of The Winte r’s Tale and of 
The Tempest. But in other parts of the 
play—in the third and fourth scenes, for 
example, of the first act, in the first and 
second scenes of the second act, in near- 
ly the whole of the third act, and in the 
the fifth act—the 
in the style terse- 
ness and nerve dissolve in fluidity and 
takes a florid 
tinge, and rhetoric everywhere predomi- 
hates. 


between lady and 


second scene of 


second scene of 
all the 
Shakespeare’s 


act, we 


later 


christening scene in 


note entirely changes. 
diffuseness, expression 
The ear at once perceives that in 
the verse rhythm and cadence have en- 
tirely changed, both have a studied va- 
riety, with, however, a monotonous in- 
syllables at the 
Whoever will compare 


redundant 
end of the lines. 


sistence on 


the following passages will at once per- 
ceive how in point of phrase and rhythm 
they are essentially distinguished: 


Be advis’d: 
Heat your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself; we may outrun 
ty violent swiftness that which we run at, 
And lose by overrunning. Know you not, 
The fire that mounts the liquor till *t run 


o’er, 


not a furnace for 


In seeming to augment it wastes it? 
and: 


So, farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my great- 
ness! 

This is the 
forth 


state of man: To-day he puts 
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The tender leaves of hope ; blos 
soms, 
bears his blushing honors thick 


him. 


to-morrow 


And upon 


All the rhetorical and, as a rule, the 
less successful scenes in the play, dra- 
matically speaking, belong to the portions 
written in this last style. Of the sem- 
blanece of this style and of its general 
correspondence in color, lexis, 
rhythm, and cadence to the style most 
characteristic of John Fletcher there 
And in this fact 
the late Mr. James Spedding found the 


tone, 


can be no question. 


solution of the anomalies presented by 
Shakespeare’s drama. 
It is of 
course quite apparent that this play is, 
as Coleridge conjectured, a gelegenheits- 


most perplexing 


His theory was a plausible one. 


gedicht, that it was designed for produe- 
tion on some important state occasion, 
such as a roval marriage which it 
particularly desirable to associate with 
the interests of Protestantism. In the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with 
the Prince Palatine of the Rhine we 
have precisely such an occasion; and we 
know as a matter of fact that the play 
was produced at the Globe Theatre about 
three months after the marriage 
celebrated. Mr. Spedding’s contention, 
or rather conjecture, is that Shakespeare 
had heen working at a historical drama 
on the subject of Henry VIII., and had 
proceeded perhaps as far as the third 
act when pressure was put upon him to 
provide a play for the important public 
function; that unable or unwilling to do 
submitted instead his unfinished 
drama. and that this drama was adapted 
to the occasion and completed by Fletcher. 
This, argues Mr. Spedding, not only ac- 
counts for the infirmities in the structure 
of the work and in its defective ethic, 
but for the comparative feebleness and 
languor of certain portions of it, and, 
above all, for the characteristics of the 
diction and versification where they dif- 
fer from those peculiar to Shakespeare’s 
later style. 

And now let us see what this theory 
compels us to accept. We are to credit 
Fletcher with the last speeches of 
Buckingham. with the powerful and 
pathetic scene between the Queen, Wol- 
sey, and Campeius: with the greater 
part of the fall of Wolsey, with his fa- 
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mous soliloquy, with his noble speech to 
Cromwell, Griffith’s 
him, and proh pudor with the death of 
the Queen. Fletcher has left us ample 
means of judging of his powers and much 
which be placed in direct parallel 
is here aseribed to him, and 
to say that he 


with character of 


may 
with what 
was equal to the composi- 
tion of any of these scenes and passages 
is to say what is refuted by the very best 
of what in a similar vein he has left us. 
He could no more have written Wolsey’s 
two great speeches the death of 
Katharine than he have written 
Macbeth. Fletcher was not in 
the habit of parodying himself, but he 
was very much in the habit of parodying 
Shakespeare. According to Mr. Sped- 
the author of Cranmer’s 
christening speech, but in The Beggar's 
Bush he puts in Higgens’ mouth a lu- 
dicrous parody of a part of that speech. 
It is not a little astonishing that such 
a critic as Mr. Spedding could not see 
the absurdity of supposing that evidence 
based on peculiarities of metre can weigh 


and 
could 
Lear or 


ding, he was 


against evidence based on such facts as 
If he wished to justify the ascrip- 
tion to Fletcher of what for more than 
two centuries had been held to belong 
to Shakespeare, it was incumbent on him 


these. 


to show, not by statistics of line endings 
or any such peddling pedantries, but by 
adducing proof of capacity, or at least of 
approximate capacity, that Fletcher was 
This he has 
neither done nor made any attempt to do. 
Another result of Mr. Spedding’s 
theory is that while it robs Shakespeare 
of most of what is best in the play, it 
maims and futilizes what it leaves him. 
Buckingham disappears with his arrest, 
Wolsey becomes little more than a torso, 
and Katharine fares little better. 
Forlorn indeed are the proportions to 
which Shakespeare is reduced. 
Speculative criticism is generally fu- 
tile. and when dogmatic, disgusting. I 
am, therefore, very unwilling to offer any 
theory of my own in attempted solution 
of the critical problem presented by the 
play. But which result. in 
such a reductio ad absurdum as Mr. 
surely justify counter- 
conjectures, which, however unsatisfac- 
tory, at least have not that effect. T 
would therefore suggest that the perplex- 


equal to its composition. 


very 


conjectures 


do, 


Spedding’s 
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ing differences in style and the numerous 
infirmities in the play are to be accounted 
for partly by the fact that it was com- 
posed in ditferent periods of Shakespeare’s 
career, and partly by the fact that they 
are the result of an attempt to utilize for 
practical purposes a scheme which he had 
more than once abandoned because as an 
artist he had found it unmanageable. 
The probability is that he had originally 
conceived, as Mr. Spedding conjectures, 
“the idea of a great historical drama on 
the subject of Henry VIIL., which would 
have included the divorce of Katharine, 
the fall of Wolsey, the rise of Cranmer, 
the coronation of Anne Bullen, and the 
final separation of the English from the 
Romish Church.” Here was a_ noble 
theme—a theme which may well have 
fascinated the poet of King John. But 
he must have discovered the im- 
mense difficulty of comprising so much 


soon 


within the compass of a single drama. 
As the important and impressive events 
necessarily to be woven into the plot, and 
the great which were 
a part of them, came thronging on his 
imagination, he must have felt that he 
was in the position of a painter whose 
canvas was too narrow for what had to 
be crowded into it. 


historical figures 


He probably made his first experiment 
comparatively early in his career, about 
the time he was engaged on King John 
and Richard the Second, or possibly later. 
There cannot be the smallest doubt that 
the greater part of the drama was com- 


posed in Elizabeth’s reign. Not Cran- 
mer’s speech only, but the pointed refer- 
ences to her in the play, “ From this lady 
fi. e., Anne Bullen] may proceed a gem 
to lighten all this isle,” and more es- 
pecially such a remark as Henry’s: 
Ye have been too prodigal. 
I thank ye heartily; so shall this lady, 
When she has so much English, 

a remark which must have been par- 
ticularly offensive to James I.—all place 
this beyond reasonable question. Elze 
plausibly conjectures that it may have 
been intended for production on the 
seventieth anniversary of Anne Bullen’s 
marriage, in 1603, but that it was put aside 
in consequence of the Queen’s death. It 
seems to me highly probable that in this 
its earlier form it was intended for pro- 
duction at or about that date, but that it 
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was put aside not on account of the 
Queen’s death, but for other reasons. It 
s a play which would never for one mo- 
ment have been exhibited in the reign 
of the great Queen. To suppose that she 
would have allowed either her father or 
her mother to he depicted as they are 
depicted here, that she would have tol- 
erated such a pathetic presentation of 
the woman whom her mother superseded, 
that she would have permitted herself to 
hye publicly exhibited as a puking baby 
or to be referred to as “an aged virgin,” 
is to suppese what is improbable to the 
point of impossibility. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Gerald Massey 
vas, I believe, the first to point out 
that Buckingham’s speech is in_ its 
most important features simply a_ re- 
production of the speech made by Es- 
sex on the seaffold, and that the ac- 
count of his trial given in the dialogue 
between the two gentlemen is an exact 
account of the trial of Essex. This would 
have had no point in 1613; it went home 
to every soul in London -between 1601 
and 1603. It is quite possible that Shake- 
speare, then a young man, did not realize 
these objections to his drama, and that 
he may have thought that Elizabeth’s 
sympathies would have been with him 
when he thus recalled, as he did in Julius 
Cesar, the fate of her favorite. But 
the moment the play was submitted to 
the Lord Chamberlain there could be no 
doubt what its fate must have been. 

Assuming, then, that the greater part 
f Henry VITI., as we now have it, was 
composed early in Shakespeare’s career, 
no difficulties at all are presented by the 
stvle and the versification. The lexis, 
rhythm, and tone are simply in essentials 
what we find in Shakespeare’s own earlier 
style. The speeches of Buckingham, 
Wolsey, and Cranmer are simply variants 
on the rhythm of the earlier historical 
plays: the redundant syllable, if not quite, 
is almost as common as here in Rich- 
ard the Second: 


That Mowbray hath receiv’d eight thousand 
nobles 

In name of lendings for your highness’ sol 
diers, 

The which he hath detain’d for lewd employ 
ments, 

Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
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The infirmities in the structure of 
the play are probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that, despairing of 
his attempt to make it satisfactory as 
a work of art, and as such troubling 
himself no more about it, he resolved to 
utilize it as a court pageant. Having 
failed, for the reasons stated, to do this 
in 1603, he made a second attempt in 
1613. On this occasion it was par- 
ticularly necessary to emphasize the 
triumph of Protestantism, and so, for a 
fifth act, he languidly set to work with 
ludicrous indifference to dramatic pro- 
priety, but with much relevanee to the 
occasion, to versify Fox’s account of the 
events attending the birth of Anne Bul 
len and Gardiner’s feud with Cranmer. 
He did not even take the trouble to re- 
move from the drama what would be 
calculated to annoy James, satisfying 
himself by throwing a sop to his royal 
master by an awkward interpolation in 
a eulogy to that monarch’s hated pred- 
ecessor. What happened is what might 
have been expected to happen. The un- 
fortunate poet fared with James’ Lord 
Chamberlain as he had probably fared 
with Elizabeth’s, though without being 
prohibited from exhibiting his play on 
the Bankside. Among the Rawlinson 
MSS. in the Bodleian is a list of the 
plays produced at court between the feast 
of St. Michael’s, 1612, and the feast of 
St. Michael’s, 1613; they are twenty-four 
in number, including The Tempest and 
Julius Cesar, but they do not include 
Henry VIII. To his mortification, no 
doubt—though what else could he have 
expected ’—he was obliged to content 
himself with the plaudits of the Globe. 

I venture to submit, then, that the 
whole of Henry VIII. is from Shake- 
speare’s pen: that the differences in its 
characteristics of style and verse are to 
be attributed to the fact that it was 
composed at different periods in his ca- 
reer, and that its infirmities as a drama 
are to be accounted for by the fact that 
when he found he had attempted an im- 
possible task he abandoned it, but seeing 
that what he had done could be utilized 
for practical purposes, turned it in a 
desultory way to account, ceasing, how- 
ever, as an artist to have any serious in- 
terest in his work. 
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HE fair green in Ballyguthrie stood 
empty in a blaze of August sun- 
shine. The shops were open. Their 


inap- 
propriate oilskin coats, cheap corsets, and 


windows were decked with goods 


rolls of Hannellet in the drapery stores; 
whiskey, tobacco, and advertisements of 
those of the 
there were no customers to 


transatlantic steamers in 
but 
anything. 


pected. 


grocers 
buy Nor were customers ex- 
On Saturday, which is market 
fair the 
other times its 
the abundant 
wealthy aristocracy. 

At twelve o’clock, just as the angelus 
bell was ringing, a motor-car drove into 
the town and stopped at the door of the 
hotel: Mr. Michael O’Clery’s hotel, ad- 
vertised as “The Imperial” in the rail- 
A gentleman, alert-looking, 
well dressed, of middle height, stepped 
from the car and entered the hotel. A 
few minutes later the chauffeur followed 
The 
car, a large and opulent-looking vehicle 
painted bright vellow, was left standing 
in the street. Two policemen emerged 
from the barrack at the opposite side of 
the fair green and contemplated the car 
from @ 


does 
inhab- 
leisure of a 


and on days 
business. At 


itants 


day, town 


enjoy 


way guide. 


him, carrying a couple of bags. 


distance, stately and dispassion- 
The of the 
rious shops, drapers and publicans, 
peared at their doors and stared at 
ear. 


ate observers. owners va- 
ap- 
the 
po- 
and 


Fa- 


Three small boys, eving the 
lice dubiously, approached the car 
prodded its tires with their fingers. 
ther Cassidy, a book in his hand, left 
the presbytery, walked slowly past the 
hotel, and inspected the rugs which lit- 
tered the tonneau. Mr. Patsy Flana- 
gan, chairman of the Urban District 
Council and proprietor of the Connaught 
Democrat, came out of the office of his 
paper and turned into the Imperial 
Hotel. He found Mr. O’Clery behind 
the bar, and was immediately served 
with a pint of porter. 


A. BIRMINGHAM 


“ 


Is it the Lord Lieutenant you have 
within?” he asked, casually. 

“Tt is not,” said Mr. O’Clery; “ nor 
vet the Chief Secretary.” 

“It might be the President of the 
Congested Board, then, or maybe one of 
the Land Commissioners.” 

“Tt is not.” 

“It’s a high-up man, anyway. 
every bx uly 


It isn’t 
round the 
He nodded 


which the 


driving 
country in the like of that.” 
toward the through 
yellow motor-car was visible. 
‘I wouldn’t wonder,” said Mr. O’Clery, 
“but he might be an American gentle- 
man. 


would go 


window, 


The first words he says to me was 
that the town and the surrounding dis 
trict “It would 
be a good thing,’ said he, ‘ if somebody’d 
wake the whole lot of you up with a 
start. I'd like to try and do it myself, 
says he.” 


looked mighty sleepy. 


“ Let him be damn!” 


gan. 


said Mr. Flana- 
“Tt’s a returned Yank he is, and 


{ don’t hold with them ones, coming back 
here and insulting the country that 
birth to them, rising the minds of the 


gave 
people and encouraging emigration, 
which is the curse of Ireland.” 

“ He’s no returned Yank, but an Amer- 
ican gentleman. Didn’t he ask for a 
bath the minute he came inside the house 
—a bath with warm water in it, no less? 
Would a returned Yank be wanting the 
like? Tell me that, now.” 

“Be damn!” said Mr. Flanagan. 

The evidence of the bath was con- 
elusive against his hypothesis. He took 
a second pint of porter and threw out 
suggestions about the nature of the 
American gentleman’s business in Bally 
guthrie. Lingering over a third pint, 
he was gratified, as he hoped he would 
be, by the appearance of the stranger, 
who seemed an affable and friendly man. 

“T'll have lunch,” he said to 
Mr. O’Clery, “as soon as you can get 
it ready. After that I’d like to go round 


some 
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and see your interesting town and neigh- 
borhood.” 

Mr. O’Clery opened a door at the back 
of the bar and shouted: 

‘ Bridgy! Bridgy Ryan! are you 
listening to me? Let you run across 
to your aunt’s and get a couple of 
chops, and when you have them got put 
them down in the pan for the gentle- 
man’s lunch.” 

“My name,” said the stranger, “ is 
Joseph Prince Caledon. I am a citizen 
of the United States of America, and 
when I tell you that I’m deeply inter- 
ested in the republic of Bolivia you'll 
be able to guess what it is brings me 
to Ballyguthrie.” 

Neither Mr. O’Clery nor Mr. Flana- 
gan knew of any connection between 
Bolivia and Ballyguthrie which gave a 
clew to the purpose of Mr. Caledon’s 
visit. In the back of both their minds 
there was an idea that Bolivia was in 
South America, and South America, they 
knew, was interested in the cattle trade. 
Ballyguthrie was also interested in the 
cattle trade. It was just possible that 
Mr. Caledon had come to buy bul- 
locks. If so, he ought to be encour- 
aged. Mr. O’Clery nodded intelligently. 
Mr. Flanagan, who was accustomed to 
public speaking, ventured 
a remark. 

‘I mightn’t be far out,” 

“if I was to make 
a guess at the nature of 


he said, 


the business that brings 
you here.” 

“You’d hit it first time 
for certain,” said Mr. Cale- 
don. “ I’m engaged at pres- 
ent in writing the life of 
General John Regan, and 
naturally Ballyguthrie was’ 
the first place I wanted to 
visit when I set foot on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. 
Flanagan. “Where else 
would you go?” 

He had never heard of 
General John Regan, nor, 
it appeared afterward, had 
Mr. O’Clery. 

“T want,” said Mr. Cale- 
don, “ to see his birthplace. 
I want to collect such 


local traditions as may survive about 
his family.” 

“Tt’s lucky, as it turns out,” said Mr. 
O’Clery, “ that Mr. Flanagan happens to 
be here this morning. Let me introduce 
vez. Mr. Flanagan, J.P.—Mr. Caledon. 
Mr. Caledon—Mr. Flanagan, J.P.” 

Both men bowed. 

“There isn’t in Ballyguthrie,” said 
Mr O’Clery, “nor yet in the whole of 
Connaught, a man that’s better up in 
local traditions than Mr. Flanagan, J.P. 
He’s the proprietor of the Connaught 
Democrat and the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Council.” 

‘A prominent citizen,” said Mr. Cale- 
don. “ Pleased to meet you, sir.” 

‘If your business engagements will 
permit,” said Mr. O’Clery to Mr. Flana- 
gan, “I'd look on it as a personal favor 
if you’d take Mr. Caledon round this 
afternoon and show him the birthplace 
of General John Regan.” 

“Tll do that,” said Mr. Flanagan, 
“and whatever there is to be discovered 
about the ancestors of the Regan family 
I'll see that it’s forthcoming.” 

At two o’clock, having eaten Bridgy 
Ryan’s aunt’s chops and drunk some of 
Mr. O’Clery’s bottled stout, Mr. Caledon 
called at the office of the Connaught 
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Democrat and picked up Mr. Flanagan. 
The departure of the Chairman of the 
Urban District with a distin- 
guished stranger in a motor-car caused 
considerable excitement in the town. It 
was generally believed, though Father 
Cassidy the idea, that ar- 
rangements were being made for an im- 
mediate grant of home rule to Ireland. 
Mr. Flanagan, who had never been in 


Council 


discouraged 


a motor-car before, enjoyed his drive and 
took care that it should be a long one. 
Ile directed the chauffeur to go along 
various execrable by-roads, and at the 
end of an hour had made two wide circles 
round the town of Ballyguthrie. At 
length he gave orders to stop. 

“Fea ‘is the spot where 
the General was born.” 

At first 
cept a 


he said, 


Mr. Caledon saw nothing ex- 
large field—apparently an _ in- 
ferior kind of field, for the grass was 
coarse and there were numerous patches 
of rushes. 

“Where?” he said. 

“There,” said Mr. Flanagan, “ you see 
before you the ruins of the house that 
sheltered the General in his infancy, 
from which the family of the Regans, the 
industrious and hard-working father, the 
tender mother with the baby at her 
breast, was cruelly and heartlessly evicted 
by the tyranny of the landlord, and their 
happy home laid in ashes before their 
eyes, with it snowing heavy at the time.” 

‘A striking fact,” said Mr. Caledon, 
taking a note-book from his pocket. 
“ an you give me the date?” 

“Tt was,” said Mr. Flanagan, “at the 
time of the Clearances, and the people 
have been kept off the land ever since. 
But please God it won’t be so for long.” 

Mr. Caledon from the car 
and stood bareheaded beside a small pile 
of gray stones which lay together in a 
corner of the field. Mr. Flanagan, who 
was beginning to feel a considerable re- 
spect for General John Regan, also got 
out of the car, took off his hat, and stood 
staring at the stones. 

“So it was here,” said Mr. Caledon— 
“here that he first saw the light! Have 
you a photograph of the spot ?” 

“T have not,” said Mr. Flanagan, “ but 
it could be got. There’s Dennis O’Clery, 
that’s nephew to the proprietor of the 
Imperial Hotel, does the like beautiful.” 


descended 
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“The General!” 
don. 


murmured Mr. Cale- 
“The hero-statesman of Bolivia!” 

“You may say that,” said Mr. Flana- 
gan, with deep feeling. “ 
say that.” 

“Are there any of the family left in 
the neighborhood? I should like to 
shake the hand of a relative, even a dis- 
tant cousin, of the illustrious General.” 

“ There is not,” said 
“ Devil the Regan there is about the 
country now.” Then noticing an ex- 
pression of disappointment on Mr. Cale- 
don’s face, he added, “ Unless it might be 
voung Mrs. O’Clery, the wife of the boy 
that takes the photographs, who’s related 
to the Regans through her mother.” 

“Take me to see her.” 

“It’s herself,’ said Mr. Flanagan, 
“that ‘ll be sorry when she hears of your 
wanting to see her and to be talking to 
her about the General—but—there’s no 
use in telling you lies about it—it can’t 
be done.” 

“Why not? Surely 

“ Are you a married man ?” 

“ A widower,” said Mr. Caledon. 

“Then you'll understand me when I 
tell you that you can’t see young Mrs. 
O’Clery, because it was only yesterday that 
it happened. It twins,” he added, 
with a view to demonstrating the impos- 


You may well 


Flanagan. 


was 


sibility of the lady’s receiving a visitor. 
Mr. Caledon, with a deep sigh, got into 
the motor-car again. Mr. Flanagan fol- 
lowed him. He felt that he had success- 
fully avoided a difficulty. It 


serious 


would not have been easy, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Caledon, to convey to young 
Mrs. O’Clery an intimation of the fact 
that she was the only surviving relative 
of the famous General John Regan. 


“T’m_ surprised,” said Mr. Caledon, 
“that there’s no public memorial in 
Ballyguthrie to the honor of the General.” 

“Faith, I’ve often at that 
same myself.” 

“The town can’t boast of many more 
famous men, I should think.” 

“Devil the one. And believe you me, 
if there isn’t a statue of the General in 
the fair green it isn’t because the people 
isn’t proud of him; for they are. There 
isn’t an old woman in the place but when 
a boy’s going off to America will be 
saying to him, ‘ Thomas,’ says she, or, 
‘Michael Pat, let you do as well for the 


wondered 
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old country as General John Regan did, 
and we'll be proud of you.’’ 

“ Quite so,” said Mr. Caledon; “a very 
proper feeling; but all the same I think 
there ought to be a memorial to him.” 

‘A statue?” 

“Yes, a statue, or a drinking-fountain, 
or a publie library—something.” 

“Tet was a statue we were thinking 
of,” said Mr. Flanagan. 

“The matter is under consideration, 
then ?” 

“Tt was discussed at the last meeting 
of the District Council,” said Flanagan, 
“although, owing to the pressure on our 
space, it wasn’t reported in our paper. 
We were thinking of getting up a public 
meeting, with Father Cassidy in the 
chair, and raising a subscription.” 

“T hope,” said Mr. Caledon, “that you 
will permit me to contribute to the fund.” 

“We will, of course. Why not? And 
what’s more, we’ll feel obliged to you if 


IN 


LOCAL TRADITIONS THAN MR. FLANAGAN” 


you'll make a speech on the occasion. 
It will be a source of gratification and 
pride to the inhabitants of Ballyguthrie, 
young and old, to give you a hearty wel- 
come in our midst.” 

“Let me know the date of the meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Caledon, “and if it’s any 
time within the next fortnight I'll at- 
tend it.” 

Mr. Flanagan guided the motor-car 
back to Ballyguthrie by the shortest 
route and saw Mr. Caledon safely into 
the commercial-room of the hotel. Then 
he sought out Mr. O’Clery, who led him 
from the bar to a private room at the 
back of the premises. 

“T’m of opinion,” said Mr. Flanagan, 
“that a public meeting ought to be held 
in the town to raise funds for the erec- 
tion of a statue to the memory of Gen- 
eral John Regan.” 

“Ts it him the American gentleman 
was talking about ?” 
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“The same. And it’s a erying shame 
and a seandal that there’s no kind of a 
memorial to him in the town.” 

“We've done well enough without a 
statue up to this.” 

“ Listen to me, now, Michael O’Clery. 
When the American gentleman is will- 
ing to subseribe as much as will pretty 


“SO IT WAS HERE THAT HE FIRST SAW THE LIGHT!,” 


near pay for the statue, what harm can 
it do us to have it? Isn’t it no more 
than right that we should do honer to 
the most famous mari that ever came out 
of Ballyguthrie ?” 

“Tt is surely. And when will the 
meeting be?” 

‘IT was thinking,” said Mr. Flanagan, 
“that if it suited Father Cassidy, we 
might have it on Monday next, that 
same being a fair day when the country 
people will be in town.” 

‘You're right,” said Mr. O’Clery; 
“but tell me this, now, are you sure it 
was Ballyguthrie where the General was 
born? I never heard tell of a Regan 
about these parts, good nor bad.” 

“Tidn’t the gentleman say it was? 
And didn’t I see him standing by the 
side of Jamesy Killeen’s field beyond, 
with the tears running down his two 
cheeks at the thought, and him talking 





to himself the same as if he’d be making 
a public speech about the land? ‘ The 
patriot,’ says he, ‘the poet, the soldier 
of liberty, the mighty statesman!’ Be 
damn, but we ought to be proud of him!” 

“It’s a queer thing that I never heard 
tell of him, if so be he’s all you say.” 

“ He’s more,” said Mr. Flanagan, “ and 
if you haven’t heard of 
him, which is what | 
can hardly believe of 
you, Michael O’Clery, 
you ought to have heard 
of him. Anyway, by 
next Monday night 
there won’t be a man 
within five miles of 
Ballyguthrie but will be 
proud to call himself the 
fellow countryman of 
General John Regan.” 


The printing-press of 
the Connaught Demo- 
crat turned out a num- 
ber of imposing green 
placards, which Carey, 
the town bill-sticker, 
posted on all the walls 
likely to catch the eye 
of any one coming into 
the town to attend the 
fair. They summoned 
all faithful Irishmen to 
attend a meeting to be 
held at three o’clock in the afternoon to 
honor the memory of General John Re- 
gan. They promised that Father Cassidy 
would take the chair, and that the prin- 
cipal speaker would be the Right Hon. 
Joseph P. Caledon. Mr. Flanagan pre- 
fixed the Right Hon. on his own au- 
thority, and substituted the initial “ P” 
for the name “ Prince,” because any- 
thing which savors of royalty excites 
prejudice in the west of Ireland. Spec- 
ulation was rife during the morning as 
to who General John Regan might be. 
Some ardent politicians claimed him as 
a Member of Parliament who had fought 
against the English in the Boer war. 
Others thought he was a friend of Wolfe 
Tone, and went so far as to assert that 
he had commanded the French forces at 
the battle of Castlebar. A third school 
of historians maintained that he was 
the leader of the American Fenians and 
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had invaded Canada. The attendance 
at the meeting was very large, because 
there was a good deal of betting about 
the General, and every one wanted the 
question of who he was decided one way 
or another. 

Father Cassidy opened the proceedings 
with what Mr. Flanagan afterward de- 
scribed in the Connaught Democrat as 
‘a few well-chosen words.” He said 
that the first duty of a living nation was 
to honor its dead heroes, and hinted that 
subseriptions must be liberal if a credit- 
able statue was to be erected. He then 
introduced Mr. Caledon as a_ distin- 
guished American, deeply interested in 
Bolivia, the author of the forthcoming 
life of General John Regan. Mr. Cale- 
don said that he would not insult the 
audience he saw before him by re- 
capitulating the facts of the life of 
General John Regan facts as well, 
perhaps better, known to them than 
to him. He spoke, amid 
thunders of applause, of the 
glorious liberty enjoyed by 
the people of Bolivia—liberty 
won, as all liberty must be 
won, with the sword. He 
quoted a poem, which the 
audienee understood to have 
been specially written in hon- 
or of General John Regan, 
about men who 


“Departing leave behind 
them 

Footsteps on the sands of 
time, 


He concluded by announcing 
that he would give five hun- 
dred dollars to the statue 
fund, Father Cassidy and 
Mr. O’Clery of the hotel did 
sums rapidly on the backs of 
envelopes with pencils. Mr. 
O’Clery, who adopted the 
simple expedient of dividing 
the five hundred by five, ar- 
rived at his answer first, and 
proclaimed in a loud voice 
one hundred pounds. Father 
Cassidy, a more conscientious 
man, entangled himself with 
a number of detached pence 
and farthings. It was only 
at the end of ten minutes that 


he was able to correct Mr. O’Clery and 
announce that the subscription really 
imounted to £102 3s. 1d. 

It was not until the cheering which 
greeted this announcement had = sub 
sided that the audience realized that 
they did not yet know who General 
John Regan was. They were not en 
lightened by Mr. Flanagan, who pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Father Cas 
sidy for presiding. He had, contrary to 
his usual custom, prepared his speech 
beforehand. He began by saying that 
it was unnecessary for him to add any 
thing to the masterly sketch of the dead 
patriot’s career which had fallen from 
the lips of the learned gentleman who 
that day graced Ballyguthrie with his 
presence, He estimated the cost of a 
good statue, made in Ireland, out of Irish 
stone, at two hundred pounds. He prom- 
ised to subseribe two pounds himself, 
and to take part in a house-to-house col- 


“It’s A CRYING SHAME THAT THERE'S NO KIND OF MEMORIAL TO HIM” 
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lection to secure the rest of the money. 
He proposed that Father Cassidy, Mr. 
Caledon, Mr. O’Clery, and (in a modest 
aside) Mr. Flanagan should form a com- 
mittee and ask for estimates from all the 
firms of statue-manufacturers in Dublin. 

The audience dispersed, still inclined 
to wrangle over bets, but convinced that 
whoever 
John Regan 
might be, he de- 
the best 
memorial that 
could be erected 
to him. Mr. Cale- 
don left Bally- 
guthrie the next 
day in his motor- 


General 


served 


car, promising to 
return the 
the 


for 
unveiling of 
statue. 

By dint of 
remitting 


un- 
exer- 
tions on the part 
of Mr. Flanagan a 
sum of £27 4s. 3d. 
was collected in 
and prom- 
Negotiations 


cash 
ises, 
were entered into 
with a gentleman 
in Dublin’ who 
himself 


business 


deseribed 


on his 
HE ANNOUNCED 


cards as a HUNDRED 


tuary 
He 
General John 
be dead, exactly the kind of man 
for the statue. He agreed to 
mount on a pedestal, and 
on the middle of the fair green in Bally- 
guthrie a figure of the General eight feet 
He sent 
a number of designs. 


mor- 
sculptor. 
seemed, as 
Regan was understood to 
wanted 


carve, erect 


down to the committee 
It was decided to 
adopt one which represented the Gen- 
eral with a drawn sword in one hand 
and a roll of parchment in the other. 
The the mortuary seulptor 
said, represented liberty; the parchment, 
constitutional right. The question of 
the inseription for the base of the 
pedestal next engaged the attention of 
the committee. 

“T propose,” said Mr. Flanagan, “ that 
Father Cassidy be empowered to draw 


high. 


sword, so 
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THAT HE WOULD GIVE 
DOLLARS TO THE STATUE 
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up the inscription, and I take this op- 
portunity of saying that there’s not a 
man in Connaught better able to do the 
same, nor one that would do it in 
appropriate language.” 
*I second that,” said Mr. O’Clery. 
Father Cassidy himself. He 


unused to drawing 


more 


excused 
said that he was quite 

up inseriptions 
the 
statues, 


bases of 
that 
the 
job was one which 
Mr. 


with 


for 
and 
in any case 
Flanagan, 
his experi 
ence @s 2a 
paper editor, could 
do in ten minutes. 


hnews- 


“ All you’ve got 
said Fa 
ther Cassidy, “ is 
to put, ° Erected 
by the people 
of  Ballyguthrie 
in memory of 
their illustri- 
fellow 
tryman, 
Jo h n 
and then 
date of 


to do,” 


ous coun- 
General 
Regan 
put the 
his birth 
and a short list 
of his principal 
achievements.” 
Mr. Flanagan 
definitely declined 
to undertake the 
task. Father Cas- 
Mr. O’Clery, by 


FIVE 
FUND 


sidy was equally firm. 


way of an escape from an impasse, sug- 


gested that Mr. Caledon should be writ- 
ten to and asked to do it. 
os It 


said 


ll be no good writing to him,” 
Mr. Flanagan. “ He told me him- 
self that he’d be touring the continent 
of Europe six months after him 
leaving this, searching the libraries for 
documents and such that might have a 
bearing on the life of General John Re- 
gan, and he said that letters wouldn’t be 
forwarded to him.” 

“Let vez write,” 


for 


said Father Cassidy, 
“to the librarian of the National Li- 
brary in Dublin and tell him to look 
out the facts of the General’s life and 
make a note of them on a slip of paper, 
and let the man that’s doing the statue 
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eall and get them. That ‘ll save all 
tine trouble.” 

[Three days later Mr. Flanagan re- 
eived a letter which startled him. It 
ame from the librarian of the National 
Library. It ran: 


“Dear Sm: In reply to your inquiry 
| beg to inform you that so far as I have 
een able to ascertain there never was a 
General John Regan of Bolivia. I am 
herefore unable to supply the maker of 
his tombstone with any facts regarding 
his life. I am, sir, yours truly, etc.” 


Mr. Flanagan carried the letter across 

the Imperial Hotel and spread it on 
the table of Mr. O’Clery’s private room. 

“ Read that,” he said. 

Mr. O’Clery read it. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m damned! But 
you have his subscription, anyway.” 

‘T have yours,” said Mr. Flanagan, 


INDIAN-PIPE. 
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“and I have Father Cassidy’s, and I 
have my own. But if it’s Mr. Caledon’s 
you mean, I haven’t got it.” 

“And why not?’ 

“ Because he said he’d send it as soon 
as ever the accounts for the statue came 
in. That’s why | haven’t got it.” 

‘Nor you won’t get it,” said Mr. 
O’Clery, pessimistically. 

‘IT will not. I know that. But if 
ever I lay hands on that fellow Caledon 
it’s not erying over the birthplace of 
dead generals he’ll be, but over what ‘ll 
hurt him a deal more.” 

“He did say,” said Mr. O’Clery, medi- 
tatively, “the first day ever I set eyes on 
him and the yellow motor-car—he did 
say that the town was half asleep, and 
that himself would like to have a try 
at wakening it up a bit.” 

Mr. Flanagan brought his fist down 
with a crash on the table. 

‘Be damn!” he said. 


Indian-Pipe 


BY FLORENCE 


EARLE COATES 


N the heart of the forest arising, 
Slim, ghostly, and fair, 
Ethereal offspring of moisture, 


Of earth, and « 


f air, 


With slender stems anchored together 
Where first they uncurl, 

Each tipped with its exquisite lily 
Of mother-of-pearl, 


Mid the pine-needles—closely enwoven 
Its roots to embale— 

The Indian-pipe of the woodland, 
Thrice lovely and frail! 


Is this but an earth-springing fungus— 
This darling of Fate, 

That out of the mouldering darkness 
Such light can create? 

Or is it the spirit of Beauty, 
Here drawn by love’s lure 

To give to the forest a something 
Unearthy and pure: 

To crystallize dewdrop and balsam 
And dryad-lisped words 

And starbeam and moonrise and rapture 
And song of wild birds? 
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BY 


LONG the Way of the Green Jo- 
seph (commonly known as Via 
Giuseppe Verdi), from early dawn 

till late night, walk, sit, sprawl, or rush 

the throng of natives, fruit-sellers, vend- 
ers of everything, buona-menta (pep- 
permint) girls, ice-cream men—each 
with a prolonged and heaven-storming 
ery of his or her own, infinitely repeated. 
And in the intervals all the children ery 
in concert or singly. Just at dawn, 
when we are sleeping our best, a vettu- 
rino drives through the street, cracking 
his whip like cannon-crackers, and from 
then on it is an uproar to which the 

Fourth of July morning is pale and 

weak. The only thing comparable is a 

St. John’s Eve at Rome. 

We came here to be quiet. 

While we sit at breakfast in the little 
front room, every few minutes a brawny 
arm pushes unceremoniously aside the 
muslin curtain whose fiction it is to 
screen us from the street, and some one 
says or shrieks: “ Naselle, fresche—belle 
fresche! Carciofi! Pesche!” (“ Trout, 
beautifully fresh trout! Artichokes! 
Peaches!”) You can buy anything, from 
dry-goods to crockery and a lemon, with- 
out rising from the breakfast table. 
Across the street you can buy pins—a 
“ discreet” quantity; I asked fpr two 
cents’ worth the other day (they come 
twelve for a cent), but that proved to 
be an indiscreet quantity—they did not 
earry so large a stock. 

There are also other opportunities for 
shopping. The other day Blondina and 
I were busily engaged in dodging break- 
ers and a close eternity- for the shore 
was full of dangerous wells ground out 
by the storm-sea, in which more than one 
swimmer had been submerged—when a 
man deliberately deposited his baskets at 
the water’s edge and proceeded to un- 
pack his entire stock, holding up article 
after article and offering bargains in 
bath-robes, oil-silk caps, and the like. 


The Household of Felicity 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


“ Does he think,” demanded Blondina 
indignantly, “that we carry our pocket 
books in our hair?” 

Along the Green Joseph, besides vend- 
ers, come also the beggars — begging 
friars, Franciscan Sisters in hats like 
mushrooms, Little Sisters of the Poor. 
and (far less often) the poor themselves. 
Also every living being with any kind 
of a petition. 

The other day the “ Baths of Hope ” 
blew down. This was distinctly what 
the railroad companies define as an “ Act 
of God,” and, moreover, why should those 
already ruining themselves with their 
own capanna hire be expected to support 
rival capanne? The thing did not seem 
reasonable. “Thank you the same,” said 
the old woman who came to solicit aid, 
graciously bowing herself out. Just like 
that beggar on the Pincio in Rome who 
has a harrowing way of getting even 
with us by wishing us buon’ appetito 
as he recovers his empty hat; the effect, 
of course, being to destroy all appetite, 
unless you are an old resident and have 
presence of mind enough to recall how 
much better he can afford an appetite 
at all, the professional beggars of Rome 
being the true moneyed aristocracy. 

There are others, however; and when 
we catch Adrianna and Felicita in a con- 
ference of knotted brows with two gaunt 
laborers, we know the moment for the 
production of our pocketbooks—however 
thin—has come. It is sure to be a case 
of no work and no bread. Felicita apolo 
gizes afterwards. “ You see, my six pen- 
sioners had already been here, and Adri- 
anna hid only a soldo.” Felicita gives a 
soldo a week to six old people. 

This is the place of large charities, 
having been once the place of utmost 
poverties; for charity is the virtue of 
the poor. It is no longer so poor as it 
was. I remember when sail-makers and 
spinners got but half a frane a day, and 
heads of families (and a family is a real 
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THE 


HOUSEHOLD 


OF FELICITY 











ng here—something 





tween twelve and 
enty) were thankful 
r two days’ work a 
eek at the shipyard, 
t a wage of fifty cents 

ay. Now they are 

ng four franes 
steady 
r Now, too, there 


tole rably 


‘ season,” and wi 

all millionaires, 
eordingly, for at 
st two months out 
twelve. But like 

iy seafaring commu- 
nity, stress is the rule; 
ve still see old men 


ee-deep in the water 
hauling nets, in the 
hope of half a france to 
be divided among sev- 
eral; or dipping their 
impossibly hard crusts 
in the sea water to 
soften and to salt, for 
the salt tax still re- 
mains; or preserving 
the smallest wriggling 
fish carefully in their 
hatbands against a 
moment’s leisure for 
“If the 


sea fruits, va bene 


a raw feast 


but it does not always 
fruit, and that fruit 




















of the sea- God alone 





(and the fisherfolk) 
knows how bitter it 
ean sometimes be. 
This is one of the things which puz- 
le Felicita. 

‘Supposing,” she says, “Iddio, who 
can, does not save our mariners—why 
does He not? That is what I want to 
know. Look at my ’Tonio’s boat—nine 
heads of families on board !—they have 
not gone to sea for their pleasure—by 
Bacchus, no!—but to get a piece of 
bread, a mouthful of polenta, for their 
families. If a storm comes and He can 
save them, why does He not? That is 
vhat I want to be told.” 

The house of Felicita fronts on the 
Green Joseph; there are four rooms in 
it, and we—Blondina, the Artist, and I 
—possess them all. Felicita and the 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS IN HATS LIKE MUSHROOMS 


children occupy the little casetta in the 
bottom of the garden. This is quite as 
it should be; are not we “the people ”"— 
that is to say, Signori? 

The garden is but an earth yard be- 
tween two stone walls, roofed over in its 
entirety with a glory of grape — one 
massive vine with hundreds of the winy 
clusters purplingg and greening against 
the leaves, a roof for an emperor’s pal- 
ace. Every day Giovanni and Giovan- 
nina climb up and capture fistfuls, most- 
ly green, and then when they have pains 
in the front of their plump backs Fe- 
licita goes on record to the effect that 
there is nothing good in fruit for chil- 
dren, and gives them their choice be- 
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tween sugar and bread with vinegar 
on it. 

Giovanni and Giovannina are not Fe- 
licita’s own; they overflow into the little 
house in the summer from the big bath- 
ing establishment of which Felicita’s 
sister is proprietor’s wife. I sometimes 
wonder what Felicita’s own will be like; 
it is so difficult to imagine our Felicita 
a staid matron, or her pretty hair other 
than a tempest; five minutes after she 
brushes it it is all on end, and when in 
a great fit of dignity she tucks all its 
curly ends away beneath a kerchief knot- 
ted severely under her little chin, she 
only looks more a child than ever. 

Giovanni is four and a half; Giovan- 
nina is three. On either side of them 
children taper away, older and younger, 
till we come to the Next One, whose sex 
is not vet determined, but whose name is 
already a matter of counsel. Felicita says 
there are too many—“ Troppi bambini ” 

it is her severe and iterated judgment. 

“ And now—another!” she exclaims in 
an outburst of despair. “ We have Italia 

all that is lacking is France. France 
and Italy—yes, yes, that will be the 
next thing!” 

I wonder if Felicita knows how very 
political she is becoming? 

Giovannina is a perfect Catherine the 
Great. From the blond curls of her 
head to her plump and curling toes she 
is inearnate energy and will. She has 
the luek to be the family beauty, too, 
so, somehow, all things come her way. 
Forth-putting also she is; Giovanni weeps 
from sheer timidity when required to go 
to the corner shop and make a purchase 
involv ing the change of a two-soldo piece, 
but Giovannina howls unless she is per- 
mitted to make the purchase and take a 
whole franc to do it with—the change 
being that part wherein she considers 
glory lies. She had already a pair of 
yellow shoes so adorable that she took 
them to bed with her and kept them be- 
side her plate at dinner; now somebody 
has given her a pair of little sandals to 
wear on the beach. 

“Oh, Zia,” calls Giovanni in awe- 
struck tones, “come and see Nina’s 
beautiful little shoes to walk in Para- 
dise with!” 

And with all this multiplicity of foot- 
wear Giovannina goes barefoot nine- 





tenths of the time. One chilly day, in 
the effort to please me, she put her shoes 
on and off five times in the afternoon 
then gave it up with a sigh. She is not 
alone in her prejudice; the populace 
generally seem to find shoes the tramme! 
they really are. I asked Pasquina, th« 
Artist’s model, who was always slipping 
her restless toes out of her wooden zoc 
coli, why she did it. 

To let them breathe. of course!” 
she answered with amazed pity for my 
simplicity. 

Giovannina breathes all over, especial- 
ly in the matter of underwear, but what 
is there to object to in that? Little pink 
and yellow bodies have been breathing 
about us all summer long. We are “ha- 
bituated,” as they say, and begin to feel 
early Greek ourselves. Is not the body 
more than raiment? Still, consistency is 
an ornament, if no longer a jewel, and 
when Felicita vetoed a recommended 
bath for Giovannina on the ground of 
Giovanni’s masculine presence, Blondina 
retired hastily under the stairs to com- 
pose her emotions. Felicita evidently be- 
lieves Giovanni to wear the fabled em 
peror’s robe, invisible to us only for our 
sins. In this Felicita may not be alto 
gether wrong. 

At least, she only renders a beautiful 
popular faith. There is an accepted fic 
tion that if you open an umbrella on th 
sands you thereby become invisible. All 
up above our copanna, therefore — we 
being the “farthest north” of capanna- 
land—there is a forest of umbrellas in 
the sand, and before this emblem of in 
visibility boys, women, and children, 
buxom girls and beautiful mothers with 
little loves of babies, dress and undress 
chastely; ‘chastely, truly—it is the clean 
est bit of life on the whole beach. As 
the sign-board on the Chinese theatre 
stands for scenery, so the umbrella stands 
for seclusion. On the other side of us 
hundreds of boys and girls, the anzemic 
fruit of the cities, sent hither by that 
beautiful charity which is our present 
substitute for civie common sense, tisk 
and play. Down below still, lies the ucly 
crowded World, where people flirt and 
peacock, poisoning the cleanly air with 
gossip and slander. Up here we live that 
Simpler Life which so many of onr 
friends are expensively trying to live at 
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home. For truly, as Blondina -observes, 
‘you can’t be much simpler than Turk- 
ish towelling,” and in that, made like a 
Capuchin robe, hood, cord, and all, we 
write, saunter, and lie about the sands 
hours together, in company, at discreet 
distances, of some four thousand other 
bath-robes. The Simpler Life!—it is eu 
rious, here, to reflect upon what a com- 
plex thing it seems to be. Most people, 
I observe, ean only live it in a certain 
shade of necktie, and if they set a “ sim- 
ple” meal, the shape of the dishes in 
which they shall simplify it straightway 
becomes an elaborate issue. They spend 
more time and money trying to be sim- 
ple than I could invest in being ever so 
complex. But let that pass; “ Sufficient 
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unto the day is the evening and morning 
thereof,” as an earnest child-friend of 
mine says. Here, at least, we are sim- 
plicity itself. The Mediterranean shines 
all blue and gold—Madonna colors—be 
fore us, with sails golden, tawny, or 
white. Gorgona, Capraja, Elba, smile 
at us—if sad Gorgona can smile. But 
it cannot delucle us—this dimpling sinner 
of a sea; even this summer it has drowned 
a handful of us. And hereabouts it was 
that Shelley’s cast-off garment of the 
flesh came ashore, just as the poet had 
slipped it. Not a thousand miles away 
(for I do not wish to be too precise) on 
the sands was that worn-out garment 
burned—a reason why the colors here 
never look quite like colors elsewhere. 
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And if across 
the low-arched bridge a Misericordia pro- 
cession happens to pass at that moment, 
with all its weird figures and flaring 
torches, it is like not “the bridal of the 
earth and sky,” but their funeral. 

Hard enough days the fleet sees—like 
our own Gloucester—hunger often, and 
Death always, brooding near. The sea 
toll annually. In the little 
graveyard, on the Day of the Dead, still 
they hang the gruesome tablets, at once 
warning and memorial, telling of fathers 
and sons who, in defiance of the unwritten 
law, sailed in one boat and came not back. 

Two masculine things; two breadwin- 
there is the tragedy. Feminine 
things do not count for much here—how 
should they ? 
ean do by which she can earn much more 
than half a frane a day, little enough 
by which she can earn that. And does 
not the world everywhere rest on “ eco- 
nomic values ”? 
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Boys, on the other hand, can do many 
things—shipbuilding in that mysterious 
yard where more mysterious ships grow, 
robe themselves in gay flags, and slip 
down into the sea, and to which they re 
turn to lie like huge leviathans, panting 
on their sides, while men tar and rope 
and bind up their bruises, and heal them 
and launch them forth again; rope-mak 
ing on that breeze-swept field between the 
sea and the Carraras; a part in any of 
the small maritime industries; above all, 
they can go to sea. Virtually they all 
do go to sea. 

In the fishing fleet the catch is thus di- 
vided: one half to the owner of the boat, 
the other half to the captain and the men, 
the captain receiving two shares, and each 
of the crew one. Men have been known 
to follow the six together 
for a profit of fifteen dollars; twenty 
dollars in five months is held a fair aver- 
age; forty dollars a rich harvest. And 
they carry their lives in their hands, for 
this is the Sea of Surprises. 
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Commonly 
the boats go out at midnight, to be in the 
far grounds by morning; the 
darkness we have been awakened to see 


often in 


their white procession sweep noiselessly 
under our windows out of the dim canal 
to the darker mystery of the open sea. 


The sunset after, they perhaps come in. 
With them they take bread and wood, 
and at sea they cook a portion of the in- 
ferior fish, but, once landed, “ the catch ” 
goes to market and rarely does: the fisher- 
man’s family eat fish. A few proprietors 
of boats share the poorest portion of the 
eatch among the men, and these employ 
a woman to sell it, dividing the proceeds, 
but these liberal proprietors are few. 

There are other boats, those which the 
vapore (steamboat) has not yet driven 
out of and which carry the 
coastwise trade; of one of these our Fe- 
licita’s promesso sposo is master 
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We are deeply interested in Antonio’s 
boat. It is only two years since he lost 

ther (he himself was not on board), 
and that was the very moment the bank 
took to fail, so that he lost his insurance. 
The new boat cost eight thousand dol- 
lars, and we are paying for it now. By 
‘we ” I mean Antonio, but it is the same 
thing. Every time he comes home we 
wait impatiently to learn how much 
money he has brought towards it, and 
see another stamped receipt added to the 
pile of Felicita’s treasures—for Antonio 
brings them all to her. 

Felicita is paying for it, too—in sleep- 
less nights and anguished hours when- 
ever a breeze blows. She reasons thus: 
When a tempest passes, darkening the 
Carraras and the waters, she sees the 
small Ariele straining against the seas, 
and her face grows white and her pretty 
hair flies wildly; when, on the contrary, 
it is bluely calm and mirrorlike here, 
she says: 
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‘But where / is, who knows? who 
knows ?” 

Thus, womanlike, she evolves the full 
possible amount of torture. For Felicita 
And when I think 
of the years of this before Felicita, my 


adores her fidanzato. 


heart aches. We ean hardly wait for 
Antonio’s return. On such oceasions 
both homes suffer a festa. Over the 


way I can see Adrianna scrubbing and 
polishing, and downstairs Felicita makes 
a great to-do, sweeping and cleaning, and 
we insure our necks again, for there will 
be brooms on the stairways, and water 
jars—Heaven alone knows where. When 
we break our necks over these Felicita 
will explain apologetically, in that voice 
of hers “with a tear in it,” that it was 
all a combinazione—which, so far as 
we can make out, is a cross between a 
coincidence and a catastrophe. Then 
Felicita flies out and buys a dish of 
clams, for mariners eat little meat 

“fruit of the sea is what they like.” The 
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table knows a fair white cloth, a flask 
of red wine appears, and presently sa- 
vory odors cause the Artist to sniff envi- 
ously; that is the clams cooking in oil 
and tomato. Giovanni and Giovannina 
are hustled into clothes and scrubbed 
till they shine again. Last of all, Feli- 
cita dons her prettiest gown and brushes 
the soft hair quite smooth—and five min- 
utes after Antonio’s arrival, I am glad 
to say, it is in a worse tumble than ever. 
She will smooth it once again, and later 
in the evening, in the safe shadow of 
multitudes of other strolling lovers, she 
will walk with Antonio in the Pineta 
and far l’amore. 

To walk in the Pineta and far l’amore! 
You do not know what that is? One can 
only pity you, but nobody can tell you. 
For who can put stone-pines and Medi- 
terraneans and moonlight and twenty 
years of youth into a word! In the day- 
time the Pineta is a thing of beauty, its 
long pine vistas filled with happy shapes 
of children watched over by white-robed 
nuns, or strolling idlers, or burden- 
bearers—old women and children with 
mountains of pine needles on their heads 
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and the softest faded blues, purples, and 
greens in their short skirts beneath; but 
at eve the Pineta becomes a thing of 
beauty hardly bearable, except when one 
is Felicita or Antonio and has twenty 
years of youth safe in one’s heart. 

But Antonio deserves even the Pineta. 

I wonder, if all men went down to the 
sea in ships, whether it would make them 
all so serious. His eyes carry the look 
of Fate—the look of one at least used to 
facing Fate on dark midnights and in 
sudden stern moments. We hear of the 
“jolly sailor boys”; they must be the 
blue and white crew of an automobile 
yacht. The sea—the real sea—does not 
make men merry. Antonio is a man for 
a woman to lean on—good, grave, tender, 
old beyond his years. “Good as bread,” 
says Felicita in one emphatic superla- 
tive. And one day—when the last pay- 
ment is made (Antonio hopes this very 
summer)—there will be a home-coming 
indeed. Then will Felicita move out of 
the little casetta—the house will know 
foreigners (even ourselves) no more; the 
hired furniture will vanish, the letto 
matrimoniale —the big iron marriage 
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bed, so often discussed already—will be 
bought with solemnity and with inno- 
cent pride displayed; upon it Felicita 
will spread out all the evidences of her 
housewifely skill with the needle, and per- 
haps by that time she will have finished 
hemming those homespun linen sheets 
which at present we find strewed all over 
the house and garden. She has spun that 
linen and much more, for Felicita is 
making a well-to-do match; she is mar- 
rying no mere mariner, but a master of 
a ship, twice medalled, moreover, for 
saving life. The wedding confetti will 
be bought, pat up in gay boxes for those 
whom it is desired to honor, handed 
round in loose handfuls to intimate 
friends who will dispense with ceremony. 

Meanwhile Antonio is going to find 
neweomers to welcome him. The first 
week of our stay Felicita adopted a 
meagre yellow kitten which she had res- 
cued from death by stoning. Instead of 
calling iim St. Peter Martyr, as, of 
course, She ought to have done, she 
named him Giallo, and Giallo became 
the chief object of Giovanni’s existence. 
Erstwhile the sturdiest sleeper, he took 
to rising larklike. 

“Don’t you hear the little cat who 
calls me, Zia?’ he demanded, gravely, 
when Felicita remonstrated. 

Giallo was always in his arms when he 
was not in Felicita’s, Felicita’s theory 
of life is simple. Most of the evils of 
life, as she has known it, proceed from 
under-nourishment; next to the sea, 
hunger is the enemy most to be feared. 
Accordingly she stuffs all that comes 
within her sphere of influence; Giallo 
was eating from morning till night. In 
the end he must have been ripieno, which 
is what our Christmas turkey was last 
year, when we cut it open and found 
neither bones nor meat, but a varied as- 
sortment of delicatessen generally—in- 
cluding ham, tongue, veal, and chicken, 
all mineed together and spiced, and filled 
with roast chestnuts, olives, and minor 
matters, finished off with six fat boiled 
sausages up and down the sides. 

With that ingratitude of which his- 
tory is full, Giallo effected an escape 
one day. If they had mislaid baby 
Italia, Giovanni and Felicita could not 
have been more dismayed. The whole 
neighborhood was searched. Finally, 
Vor. CXVIII.—No. 106.—79 
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under a wood-pile, Giovanni unearthed 
the truant. Kneeling down and putting 
his arms about him, he said softly : 

“Tell me, dear one, why did you dis- 
appear yourself?” 

On the day that Giovanni goes a-woo- 
ing, some one is going to listen to him. 

Felicita, to make up for Giallo’s sup- 
posititious hardships (he had been absent 
a whole three hours), has been giv- 
ing him extra meals ever since. When- 
ever I surprise her feeding him, she as- 
sumes an air of resignation and says: 

“Only this was needed! First the chil- 
dren, then this cat!” 

Neither is Giallo the whole tale—not 
even the whole tail. Shortly after his 
advent, Felicita adopted an orphan, a 
little white kitten about four inches long 
and round. Adrianna fell heir to the 
remainder of the orphan family. I ob- 
serve that this is the usual proportion 
governing conduct, as between Adrianna 
and Felicita, and somehow Felicita’s one 
always makes more commotion than 
Adrianna’s half-dozen. Bianca is really 
very pretty; she is too little to lap, so 
Felicita, armed with a spoon (it happens 
to be one of my silver ones), sits hold- 
ing the kitten’s jaws open and pouring 
down the milk. 

“ Anche troppo!” she exclaims, seeing 
me. “First the bambini; then one cat, 
then another—where is this to end?” 

Nobody can answer that until the 
summer itself ends; but the next step 
towards the ending was the adoption of 
a featherless nestling — Adrianna, of 
course, acquiring the rest of the or- 
phans. This one has not a feather, and 
looks just fit to be served up as becca- 
ficcht, according to Browning’s recipe 
for ortolans. 

Felicita says she shall bring it up 
by hand. In the intervals of feeding 
she buttons it up for safety and warmth 
inside her shirt-waist, whence it pro- 
duces a weird effect as she moves about 
the room, sending forth a chirping 
from within. 

“ Only this was needed to make a true 
martyr of me!” declares Felicita. “First 
the children; then one cat; then another; 
and now this!” 

The children are more in eestasies than 
ever. Nothing but Antonio is wanting 
to the Household of Felicity. 
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The Dryad 





BY HARRY JAMES SMITH 


T the time of the annual picnic 
A given by Lovett & Lovett to 


their employees, it was to be ex- 
pected that any incipient romances that 
the preceding year had developed would 
be haled forth into the frank light of 
publicity. Not that the number of them 
was necessarily large. It must be ad- 
mitted that even the most distinguished 
floor-walker loses a certain charm—the 
charm, perhaps, of the august and inac- 
cessible—when you have taken notes on 
him for a twelvemonth across the coun- 
ter; and similarly the most engaging of 
pompadours is all too often discovered 
upon daily serutiny to be but a vain 
show. Thus floor-walkers may go to 
millinery establishments for sweethearts, 
and salesladies may be snapped up by 
random chauffeurs. 

Nevertheless, something was always to 
be hoped of the annual pieniec. A year 
ago, as the spring drew on to full-blown 
summer, it was confidently predicted 
that Alfred Small, of the ribbon counter, 
and Julie Mullin, of the book depart- 
ment, were to afford the necessary love 
interest. There must be an understand- 
ing between them, certainly: he hardly so 
much as said “ Good morning ” nowadays 
to other girls, they had been seen to- 
gether both at lunch and at the theatre— 
—oh, there were plenty of signs. The 
seal of finality was all that was lacking. 

The long - expected day, however, 
brought only confusion to these cherished 
hopes. Julie, who was looked upon as 
one of the properest girls in the whole 
store, appeared preternaturally gay and 
reckless. First she devoted herself to 
one man, then to another, with an au- 
dacity that set friendly eyes wide with 
horror; and finally, when the picnic din- 
ner was over and the party broke up for 
games and swan-boating and strolls in 
the woods, the abandoned coquette— 
surely this could not be proper Jule!— 
deliberately flung herself at a certain Mr. 


Bentley, newly of the shoe department, 
and in the incredulous sight of all they 
had gone off together toward the lake. 

“Well, wouldn’t that frost you?” 
gasped Sadie Smith to her companions. 
“Is the girl crazy? The way she’s treat- 
ed Alfred; and him the most refined man 
in the store, too!” 

Eyes of sisterly commiseration were 
turned upon Mr. Small, who was dis- 
consolately munching the remnant of an 
egg sandwich; but he took no notice. 

“Tf that man was on to his game,” 
observed Mame Riley, sagaciously, “ he’d 
make out he didn’t care. Say, isn’t he 
the wilted nosegay!” 

They sent one of the men over to him 
with an invitation to come along to the 
skating-rink; but Alfred only shook his 
head with a wan smile, and replied: 

“TI got sort of a headache. I guess 
Til just sit round quiet for a while. 
Perhaps I'll come down later.” 

So the rest of the picnickers went off, 
and Alfred was left to himself. He did 
not have a headache; but he wanted to 
be alone, for his heart was sore. He had 
not expected Julie to treat him like that. 
During the whole trip she had scarcely 
spoken a word to him. No one would ever 
have thought they even knew each other. 

And it didn’t seem like her, either. 
He couldn’t explain it. Why, the very 
last time he had called upon her they 
had sat together on the divan in her lit- 
tle “den,” as she termed it, under an 
artistically draped fish-net stuck full of 
photographs; and there they had played 
with her new teddy bear, fixing its arms 
and legs in a hundred ludicrous pos- 
tures, and between times had talked on 
a number of quite serious subjecis. 
There was nothing in the least senti- 
mental about Julie; they had been just 
good fellows together—that was what he 
liked best in a girl. And she sang very 
nicely, too. They had tried over some 
sacred duets that last evening. Alfred 
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was fond of music; and he had a taste 
for poetry also, though rather furtive, 
for poetry is so out of fashion nowadays 
in department stores. 

Indeed, what had first attracted him 
to Miss Mullin was the sight of her 
deep buried in a volume of poems—he 
knew they were poems by the padded- 
leather binding. 

“What ye readin’, Miss Mullin?” he 
had asked, with friendly interest. 

She had glanced up at him with a 
luminous smile that he could never for- 
get the thrill of. “ Lwucile,’ she had 
replied. “It’s my favorite poem. Seems 
as if I never could get tired of it.” 

Alfred had not at that time -read 
Lucile; but he forebore to say so. In- 
stead he provided himself with a copy 
from an alien book-counter at the earliest 
possible moment, and this he read through 
carefully, underlining the couplets that 
appealed to him as especially stimulating. 

At the present moment the little vol- 
ume was in his pocket. He had brought it, 
thinking of how he and Julie—but what 
was the use of thinking? This was all 
it had come to! And he mused darkly, 
as others had mused before him, upon the 
instability of womankind. 

If Alfred had been better versed in 
the lore of the sex, he might have given 
a different and less disheartening in- 
terpretation to Julie’s infidelity; but he 
had always been a sensible young man, 
and this was almost his first attachment. 

In the distance he heard the gay strains 
of the band at the skating-rink and the 
rumble of many rollers, and the sound 
disturbed him, so out of harmony was it 
with his mood. He thought of Mr. 
Bentley, even now, perhaps, blithely pad- 
dling down the lake with the fair, faith- 
less Jule; and a feeling of disenchant- 
ment came over him, of disgust with the 
stale lot of men. He longed to get away 
from it all—from everything that could 
remind him of his misery. 

He rose from the bench on which he 
had been sitting and turned his steps 
up a path that seemed to lead away from 
the frequented regions of the grove. The 
air was cooler up there and still. The 
afternoon sunlight flickered through the 
leaves and danced in golden flakes along 
the path. From somewhere not far away 
came the reiterated call of a leaf-hidden 
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bird. Alfred was of the city born and 
bred, and solitude like this was new to 
him. The wonder came upon him with a 
certain odd impressiveness that it should 
be always here, this silence, waiting, 
green and deep, while foolish people in 
the city rushed hither and thither pell- 
mell about their noisy business. 

Such peace was doubly grateful just 
now to his rudely shattered sensibilities; 
and he found himself wishing that he 
could stay here always among these nice 
tall trees. He felt almost ashamed of 
his new tan shoes with their silk bows 
(Julie would notice them, he had hoped) ; 
and with an instinctive impulse of mod- 
esty, as if recognizing how nugatory are 
all tokens of fashion when confronted 
with the forest’s primitive sincerity, he 
thrust out of sight the lavender-bordered 
handkerchief which had protruded rather 
consciously from his breast pocket. 

Then he bethought him again of 
Lucile, and drew out the daintily bound 
volume. He sat down on a moss-covered 
rock against a tree and opened the book. 
By this time he was strangely at peace— 
he had reached one of those moods where- 
in one can look with almost divine un- 
concern upon the petty confusions and 
spites of terrene life. Jule could go off 
sweethearting with another if she chose: 
that was a mere incident, a bubble upon 
the great flux of things. He did not 
envy or begrudge Mr. Bentley her prod- 
igal smiles; he was even glad that she 
was not beside him on that mossy stone: 
it would have been a discord, he felt, 
in the perfect forest harmony. Alfred 
Small had a somewhat lyric nature, and 
at the present moment the spirit of the 
ancient grove was upon him. 

Perhaps that is why even Lucile 
seemed to him for the first time a little 
trivial; and as he listlessly turned the 
leaves, he was almost astonished at the 
passages he had so plentifully under- 
scored. The standards of the ribbon 
counter, with its yardsticks and neatly 
graded color schemes—how far he had 
left them behind! “If it could only be 
for always!” mused Alfred, sententious- 
ly. “If we could only throw off all the 
artificialities of modern life” (he had 
picked up that serviceable phrase out 
of a sermon) “and go back to the sim- 
plicity of Nature!” 
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As these somewhat poetic longings 
were flitting across his fancy, Alfred’s 
eyes had been drawn by a strange stirring 
of leaves close by him. It was as if some 
errant breeze had become entangled in 
the delicate branches of a young white 
birch on the other side of the path; for 
they were shivering unaccountably in the 
motionless air. The little tree, which was 
scarcely taller than a man’s shoulder, 
seemed to be of denser growth than com- 
mon, and its shape was astonishingly 
supple and engaging. Alfred wondered 
that any mere tree could be so lovely; 
and it oceurred to him—so oddly fan- 
tastic was his humor—that if it had not 
been a tree, it would have been a woman, 
slender and fragile and shy and adorable. 

It was at that very moment that a shaft 
of yellow sunlight shot slantwise through 
the gloom of the woods and fell full upon 
the trembling thing—and then Alfred 
saw that his fancy had been truer than 
his eyes. It was not a tree. 


His dulness surprised him. He mar- 


velled that he could have sat there all 
that time and imagined that he was look- 
ing at a tree. Yet his most poetic imag- 


ination could not have entertained so 
adorable a creature as this. 

She had a filmy golden veil over her 
head which seemed to have entangled 
the sunlight, and underneath it a shower 
of marvellous hair fell in soft billowing 
folds about her shoulders; green hair it 
was—the tender green of young stems, 
shot through with the silver green under 
the birch leaves and the purple green 
of the woodbine’s tendrils. And the soft 
clinging garment she wore might have 
been woven from the down of early ferns, 
still uncoiled in twilight hollows. 

Strangely enough, Alfred was not in 
the least taken aback at what he saw. 
On the contrary, it was all so perfectly 
in accord with the poetry and magic of 
that sweet afternoon hour that he seemed 
actually to have been awaiting her. 

For the space of a few seconds he sat 
there motionless, gazing at her with a 
frank admiration which he would have 
been the first to find reprehensible under 
ordinary circumstances. 

The silence was finally broken by her 
soft laugh. “ Aren’t you going to say 
something?” she rippled. 

Alfred had never heard anything like 
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that rippling voice. It recalled to him 
the sound of the fountain in the city 
square at home when he had heard it 
purl and tinkle gently on a moonlit night; 
but the fountain had a chilly sound even 
in the warmest weather, while this lovely 
voice was full of soft allurements—more 
like the first waking notes of the wood- 
thrush, which Alfred had never had a 
chance to hear. 

At her words he had risen abruptly 
from his mossy seat, letting the book fall 
unheeded to the ground, and was ap- 
proaching her with that instinctive def- 
erence which had always made ladies 
glad to trade at the ribbon counter. 
“Pray excuse me,” he murmured, apolo- 
getically. “Can I be—” the rest of the 
sentence died away indistinguishably, for 
she held out her hand in playful warning. 

“Take care,” she cautioned. “I am 
not quite sure that I like you. I’d rather 
hear you talk a little first.” 

Alfred looked at the forest lady in 
something like embarrassment. “I’m 
afraid I haven’t much to say,” he re- 
plied, conscious again of the gulf that 
was fixed between the present moment and 
Lovett & Lovett’s. The commonplaces 
of conversation were clearly impossible, 
out here in the woods, and even his own 
pet ideas that he had heretofore con- 
sidered quite sensible and new dwindled 
suddenly in his estimation. He felt the 
curse of the ribbon counter and its dull 
philosophy upon him. 

She returned his embarrassed glance 
with a smile of dainty raillery, her head 
a little tilted to one side. He had not 
noticed her eyes before; they were like 
clear woodland springs whose dark trans- 
parency is only broken by the continual 
stirring in their depths. Just now they 
danced with playfulness, and her laugh 
was as the breaking of a myriad bubbles 
in the sun. 

“Why not tell me about yourself?’ 
she said. “ How it is that you have 
come out here, and why you wear those 
funny draperies.” 

Alfred blushed and twitched nervously 
at the corners of his small brown mus- 
tache. He remembered the pride with 
which he had contemplated that morning 
his newly creased flannel trousers and 
pleated negligée shirt. But now he felt 
the indecency of them. 
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“And then,” she went on, “tell me 
why you’re all alone. You’re the very 
first mortal that ever I saw alone on this 
path. They always go two and two. Did 
yours run away with some one else?” 

Alfred was true to the best instincts 
of his sex when he denied it. “I got 
tired,” he explained, toeing the moss in 
the path, “and—I kind of thought per- 
haps I could enjoy myself better away 
from the others.” 

She laughed understandingly. “ They 
are stupid, aren’t they!” she agreed. 
“ Why, for all the hundreds of them I’ve 
seen go by, I never heard a sensible word 
yet: it’s always the same old thing. I 
get quite tired of watching.” 

“You live near here?” asked Alfred. 

“Yes, of course,” she replied. “ Why, 
I’ve belonged in these woods for several 
hundred summers— perhaps more. I 
don’t keep track of time, there’s so much 
of it. Have you a pretty name?” 

“Not very,” admitted Alfred, shyly, 
though he had always liked his name till 
that moment. “It’s—I’m afraid it’s 
rather a plain name—more like a label.” 

“That’s too bad,” she sighed. “Our 
names are all so pretty. But I could 
easily lend you a new one. There are 
quite a number vacant.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Alfred. 

“ You see,” she went on, simply, “ there 
aren’t so many of us as there used to be. 
[t isn’t that the woods are gone,” she 
explained, anticipating his humiliation. 
“We've usually gone before the woods. 
It’s curiosity.” 

“ What?” exclaimed Alfred again. 

She reasserted it with a nod. “ Yes, 
we go away to find out about things. We 
always expect to come back and tell the 
others; but no one has ever done it. 
Isn’t that strange? Now there was Pan- 
talin, my brother; I often wonder what 
has become of him. I'll show you where 
he was going.” 

She led him a few steps up the path, 
and leaped airily to the summii; of a 
fern-grown boulder that overhung it. Al- 
fred Small was unaccustomed to boulders. 

“Here,” she said. “Take my hand. 
You’re all so horribly clumsy.” 

He grasped it lightly, and forgot to 
let it go when, an instant later, searcely 
knowing how it had come about, he stood 
beside her. It was a slim brown hand 
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with curiously elongated fingers that 
curled confidingly about his own as if 
some shy bird had alighted there. 

Through a rift in the trees a bit of 
landscape was revealed—all its details 
sharply defined as in a telescope. There 
lay the city, far distant across brown 
meadows, the sunlight glinting on its 
tiered roofs and windows; and in the 
midst of it rose the tall, ugly chimney 
of the Iron-Works, apt symbol of the 
civilization that had given it being. 

“It’s that queer tall pillar,” she ex- 
plained. “We used to stand here by the 
hour, Pantalin and I, watching it. We 
thought it might be an altar, because 
sometimes there’s a great deal of smoke 
on top of it; but we never could see 
any priests—perhaps it’s too far away 
for that. And we used to wonder how 
they could ever get up there to build the 
fire; and it must be a queer god, we 
thought, that liked so much horrid black 
smoke. And so finally Pantalin couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and one night, when 
the moon rose, he went off, and ”—she 
hesitated—* that’s all. But doesn’t it 
seem as if he might come back to 
tell me?’ 

Alfred nodded. 

“What do you suppose could have 
happened to him?’ she asked, wistfully. 
“ Sometimes I get quite lonely and sad 
here ””—he felt her cool little fingers 
tighten the least bit on his own; “ we 
used to be so much together, you see, he 
and I, and I don’t seem quite to belong 
with any of the others—at least not in 
the same way.” 

Alfred sighed sympathetically. “I can 
see how you must miss him,” he mur- 
mured. “TI know it is hard.” 

He had never seen a creature so sweet- 
ly appealing. Her deep eyes peered out 
at him with such a childlike candor from 
the shadow of her unbound hair, and on 
their lower lids shone just the suggestion 
of a tear. He wanted to put his arms 
about her, but was not sure that she 
would let him. 

She seemed to catch the tenderness in 
his voice, however, and to be puzzled by 
it, for she suddenly withdrew her hand. 
“Don’t be sorry for me,” she went on, 
without a hint of pathos in her tone; 
“it might be far worse. There’s always 
a little work to be done, you see. This 
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whole morning, from before sunrise, I 
was trying to repair that poor woodbine 
over there that had been flung to the 
ground with a dead branch. The thing 
was torn almost beyond recovery; but I 
think I saved it. And last week I was 
working at the ferns over on the other 
side of the slope. And then sometimes, 
when I get lonely, I creep down toward 
the lake and watch your funny brothers 
and sisters. How stupid they are—your 
people! And how droll and foolish! I 
never can get over laughing at them.” 

Alfred agreed with her. Never had 
he seen as at that moment the queer 
figure mortality cut when it came 
a-picnicking to a grove. The delicious, 
unutterable absurdity of it—merry-go- 
rounds, musical railways, swan - boats, 
lemonade stands—love-making, philander- 
ing, jealousies—the whole noisy, irra- 
tional pageant fled before his mental 
vision, and he laughed outright, standing 
there on the ferny boulder beside the 
little dryad. It did not seem as if they 
could ever grow sober again, either of 
them. Her merriment was as spontane- 
ous and unrestrained as the whirling 
petals that dance from the apple tree 
after a May breeze; she threw back her 
small brown head, and the grove fairly 
pealed with the infectious music. 

The birds heard it and yielded to its 
influence. Everywhere about them little 
songs burst forth—here shrill, there sub- 
dued, but all instinct with elfish mirth. 
Oh, the divine mockery of that laughter! 
Never, surely, since the world was, has 
poor dull humanity been so tricked out in 
cap and bells, so bemocked, so bepelted 
with a hail of delicious mischief, as on 
that afternoon. Puck was there, most 
assuredly, though Alfred did not espy 
him, and Oberon, and Silenus, holding 
both his sides, and all the company of 
the gay woodfolk, winged and unwinged, 
goat-eared, hairy-legged, or tiny enough 
to swing on a stem of maidenhair. 

Suddenly the little creature at his side 
seized one of his hands with both of hers. 
“Stay here in the woods with us!” she 
begged. “It would be easy to manage— 
very easy—only a visit to the Old One 
on the other side of the hill. And we 
should be such good playmates, you 
and I.” 

Alfred felt a thrill of strange life 


tingling through his whole body, as if 
his veins were flowing with something 
more heady and volatile than blood. It 
seemed to him that he was no longer 
the same young man, melancholy and 
disappointed, who so short a time before 
had come for peace into the forest soli- 
tudes. Here was a whole new world 
unfurling magically before his eyes: a 
world free of care as the eareless wind 
itself, and filled with lovely enchant- 
ments such as he had not dreamed of 
since childhood. The stale, uncheerfu! 
round of a ribbon-counter career, the 
tedious economies forced upon him by 
his meagre salary, the crudeness of 
boarding-house life, the pangs of despised 
love—all these he might exchange for 
this freedom, this light-hearted joy, and 
for companionship so alluring and ir- 
resistible! He looked again into the 
strange liquid eyes, whose depths seemed 
always to be stirred by some unimagined 
emotion—and very slowly he bent down 
toward the shyly upturned lips. 

At that instant the vibrant air grew 
still, as if all the little wild creatures 
of the grove had been startled into 
silence. The hands that clasped his 
own trembled. “ Look,” she whispered. 
“Some one of your people.” 

Alfred turned his eyes down the path, 
and a chill of terror ran over him. It 
was Jule. She was alone, walking to- 
ward them with downcast eyes and ab- 
stracted countenance. Every now and 
then she would stop and dig the toe of 
her little boot into the soft moss at the 
side; and once she stooped to pick a 
small prince’s-pine that grew among some 
dead leaves. 

“Oh!” gasped Alfred. “ What ll I do?” 

The little brown hands tightened on 
his. “Don’t be afraid. So long as I 
have hold of you she cannot see us. She 
will think we are trees.” 

Such was apparently the case, for an 
instant later Julie turned her eyes ful! 
upon them without a sign of recognition. 
Alfred breathed a sigh of relief—which 
he could not have perfectly explained—- 
and waited for her to pass. 

She looked very pretty indeed: he had 
to confess it to himself, as she bent her 
head and pinned the waxen white flowers 
with girlish consciousness against the 
bright tie she was wearing, trying the 
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effect first in one spot and then in an- 
other. Hardly had she finished, when 
she came to a startled halt, staring at 
something beside the path almost at her 
feet. Then with a cry that was almost 
a sob she snatched it up. 

It was Lucile. She opened the front 
cover and glanced at the name; and then 
she sat down on the mossy rock against 
the tree and—yes, she pressed the book 
to her lips over and over again. 

“Tt’s his!” Alfred heard her mur- 
mur—* Alfred’s.” 

The little wood-spirit came closer to 
him, as if conscious that some danger 
threatened. The wind lifted a wisp of 
her strange filmy hair and blew it en- 
ticingly across his face. He felt the 
pressure of her shoulder against his 
heart, which was beating with unac- 
customed wildness. 

“Tsn’t she absurd!” whispered the 
dryad, with a ripple of dainty mockery. 
“T wish she would go away—quick.” 

Alfred did not answer. He was under- 
going a strange conflict of emotions. He 
remembered the six dollars and a half in 
his hip pocket, and how he had economized 
in order to have it to spend to-day on 
Julie. In his mind’s eye he saw all the 
familiar places where they had been to- 
gether: the companionable streets with 
the bright shop-windows and streaming 
crowds, the noisy restaurant where they 
had lunched happily amid the clatter of 
a thousand dishes, the twenty-five-cent 
vaudeville where they had heard so many 
memorable jokes and clever songs—and 
all his later dreams flooded back upon 
him now. The snug little flat they might 
some day share, the graphophone that 
would render grand opera for them “ just 
as good” as if they were there in the 
grand tier of the Metropolitan; and al- 
ways the sure, familiar surroundings, 
the conveniences and pleasant routine of 
common life! And Julie! There were 
tears in her eyes which he knew he ought 
not to see there. This was her secret: 
she had not meant to tell him yet; he 
was meanly spying on her. And yet it 
was all true—everything that he had 
hoped for! 

“ Alfred!”—he heard her murmur the 
word again, and the yearning in her voice 
was unmistakable. 

Searcely aware of his own purpose, he 
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took a half-step forward. As he did so, 
he felt the trembling of the small hands 
that held his own. He looked down at 
his companion. She had turned toward 
him again, and her wonderful eyes met 
his. The pupils were contracted as if in 
terror. She raised her hands suddenly 
and pressed them to her breast, deep in 
her soft shimmering hair. 

“You won’t,” she murmured, pleading- 
ly. “ Please don’t go! Think of the life 
we'll have—the trees and the sun and 
the dear wild things. And I’li tell you 
all the secrets I know, and all day long 
we can sing and dance together.” 

In a sort of daze Alfred stood gazing 
into those birdlike eyes, and once more 
they seemed to draw him down to them. 
All the lost adorations of boyhood had 
awakened in him—the thrill and dream 
of it; and they were claiming him. 

Was it some subliminal intuition of 
peril that made Julie just at that moment 
rise pensively to her feet? Her movement 
attracted Alfred’s fascinated glance. He 
saw her wrap her little white handker- 
chief about the book; then with a dis- 
tinetly audible sigh she turned away 
and began slowly to retrace her steps 
down the path. It was her victory. 

With an impetuousness which was 
almost violence he freed his hands. 
‘“‘ Julie!” he eried. “Jule dear!” 

She turned about in startled recog- 
nition. 

“ Wait,” he called. “I’m coming.” 

He had forgotten the steepness and 
height of the boulder; he slipped, lost 
his balance, and shot sprawling, with a 
great crackling of branches, to the path 
below, where he lay still for an instant, 
endeavoring to collect his scattered wits. 
The woods were suddenly noisy all about 
him. Was it laughter? Was it the 
mockery of the gay forest-folk at another 
mortal fool? 

Julie ran back to him with a cry of 
distress and fell on her knees in the path. 

“ Oh, Alfred, are you hurt?” she cried. 

He sat up and shook himself, like 
an English sparrow after a plunge in 
the park fountain. “I suppose they’re 
all laughing at me,” he observed, rath- 
er irrelevantly. “But I don’t care—I 
mean—not if you’ll call me Alfred like 
that again.” 

At this unexpected remark Julie rose 
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quickly to her feet. “What a funny 
thing to say,” she laughed, “ when you’ve 
just fallen off the Christmas tree like 
that!” But she blushed prettily. 

Alfred felt that this was his oppor- 
tunity. The grove was echoing with the 
shrill merriment of birds and tree-toads; 
and the sound made him eager and de- 
fiant, reckless of conventions. Springing 
to his feet, he flung his arms tight about 
Julie’s supple waist and kissed her ar- 
dently several times in succession. 

“ Jule!” he gasped. “I love you. You 
can’t get away.” 

Her face was rose-colored as she hid 
it against his shoulder. “I don’t know 
as I want to,” she retorted; and then, 
shyly, “Why didn’t you ever do that 
before, Alfred ?” 

Some time later she suggested that they 
had better be going back. “I think we’ve 
been foolish enough for one day,” she 
said, trying to give body once more to 
the crumpled flower on her waist. “ Let’s 
make them think we had it all planned 
this way from the start. Then they 
ean’t guy us.” 

She stooped once more to pick up the 
volume of poems. It seemed to remind 
her of what had gone before. She looked 
at Alfred with intentness. 

“What were you doing up there on 
that big rock, anyway?” 

The question stabbed like a two-edged 
sword. With a guilty start he remem- 





bered that Julie had innocently received 





























him right out of the arms of another. 
He saw clearly that he could never tell 
her that. 

And what matter, anyway? She would 
not believe him, even if he made the at- 
tempt. Believe him!—he could hardly 
ask any one to do that. The whole ad- 
venture was too absurd. He could only 
half believe it himself. . . . Green hair! 
. .» « Green hair! . . . That was a funny 
idea of his. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” persist- 
ed Jule, teasingly—“ instead of standing 
there like a goop.” 

“Do you see that pretty little tree up 
on top of the boulder?” asked Alfred. 

“Sure,” said Jule. “The kind you 
make birch-bark cups out of.” 

There was a moment’s pause. The 
woods were silent once more. The little 
birch tree stood out in clear profile 
against a clump of dark evergreens: any- 
body could see that it was nothing but 
a birch tree. Alfred Small had come to 
himself again. 

“Well, what of that?’ asked Julie, 
curiously. 

Alfred seemed to be speaking to him- 
self rather than to her. “Pooh!” he 
muttered. “I must o’ been a fool! I’m 
glad I got back my common sense now.” 

And with that he kissed her once more. 
Then they walked down the hill toward 
the skating-rink. 
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BY JOHN B. TABB 


GAIN as in the desert way, 
Behold my guides,—a cloud by day, 
A flame by night: 


For darkness wakens with the morn; 
But dreams, of midnight slumber born, 


Bring back the light. 
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as NE of my surprises on Getting 

(a Back,” the more or less imag- 

inary interlocutor who had got 

back from Europe said in his latest visit 

to the Easy Chair, “is the cheapness of 
the means of living in New York.” 

At this the Easy Chair certainly sat 
up. “Stay not a moment, Howadji,” we 
exclaimed, “in removing our deep-seated 
prepossession that New York is the most 
expensive place on the planet.” 

3ut instead of instantly complying 
our friend fell into a smiling muse, from 
which he broke at last to say: “I have 
long been touched by the pathos of a 
fact which I believe is not yet generally 
known. Do you know yourself, with the 
searching knowledge which is called feel- 
ing it in your bones, that a good many 
Southerners and Southerly Westerners 
make this town their summer resort?” 
We intimated that want of penetrating 
statistics which we perceived would 
gratify him, and he went on. “ They 
put up at our hotels which in the ‘an- 
guish of the solstice’ they find invitingly 
vacant. As soon as they have registered 
the clerk recognizes them as Colonel 
or Major, or Judge, but gives them the 
rooms which no amount of family or 
social prestige could command in the 
season, and there they stay, waking each 
day from unmosquitoed nights to iced- 
melon mornings, until a greater anguish 
is telegraphed forward by the Associated 
Press. Then they turn their keys in their 
doors, and flit to the neighboring At- 
lantic or the adjacent Catskills, till the 
solstice recovers a little, and then they 
return to their hotel and resume their 
life in the city, which they have almost to 
themselves, with its parks and drives and 
roof-gardens and vaudevilles, unelbowed 
by the three or four millions of natives 
whom we leave behind us when we go to 
Europe, or Newport or Bar Harbor, or 
the Adirondacks.. Sometimes they take 
furnished flats along the Park, and settle 
into a greater permanency than their 
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hotel sojourn implies. They get the flats 
at about half the rent paid by the 
lessees who sublet them, but I call it 
pathetic that they should count it joy 
io come where we should think it misery 
to stay. 
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Still, everything is comparative, 
and I suppose they are as reasonably 
happy in New York as I am in my Lon- 
don lodgings in the London season, where 
I sometimes stifle in a heat not so pure 
and clear as that I have fled from.” 

“ Very well,” we said dryly, “ you have 
established the fact that the Southerners 
come here for the summer and live in 
great luxury; but what has that to do 
with the cheapness of living in New 
York, which you began by boasting ?’”’ 

*“ Ah, I was coming back to that,” the 
Howadji said, with a glow of inspiration. 
‘I have been imagining, in the relation 
which you do not see, that New York 
can be made the inexpensive exile of its 
own children as it has been made the sum- 
mer home of those sympathetic South- 
erners. If I can establish the fact of its 
potential cheapness, as I think I can, I 
shall deprive them of some reasons for 
going abroad, though I’m not sure they 
will thank me, when the reasons for Eu- 
rope are growing fewer and fewer. Cul- 
ture can now be acquired almost as ad- 
vantageously here as there. Except for 
the ‘ monuments,’ in which we include all 
ancient and modern masterpieces in the 
several arts, we have no excuse for going 
to Europe, and even in these master- 
pieces Europe is coming to us so increas- 
ingly in every manner of reproduction 
that we allege the monuments almost in 
vain. The very ruins of the past are now 
so accurately copied in various sorts of 
portable plasticity that we may know 
them here with nearly the same emotion 
as on their own ground. The education 
of their daughters which once availed with 
mothers willing to sacrifice themselves 
and their husbands to the common good, 
no longer avails. The daughters know 
the far better time they will have at home, 
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and refuse to go, as far as daughters 
may, and in our civilization this, you 
know, is very far. But it was always 
held a prime reason and convincing 
argument that Dresden, Berlin, Paris, 


Rome, and even London were so much 
cheaper than New York that it was a 
waste of money to stay at home.” 

impatiently 


“ Well, 
demanded. 

“T will not say, for I needn’t, as yet. 
There were always at the same time 
philosophers who contended that if we 
lived in those capitals as we lived at 
home, they would be dearer than New 
York. But what is really relevant is 
the question whether New York isn’t 
cheaper now.” 

“We thought it had got past a ques- 
tion with you. We thought you began 
by saying that New York is cheaper.” 

“T ean’t believe I was so crude,” the 
Howadji returned, with a fine annoyance. 
“That is the conelusion you have char- 
acteristically jumped to without looking 
before you leap. I was going to approach 
the fact much more delicately, and I 
don’t know but what by your haste you 
have shattered my ideal of the conditions. 
But Tll own that the great stumbling- 
block to my belief that the means of 
living in New York are cheaper than 
in the European capitals is that the 
house rents here are so incomparably 
higher than they are there. But I must 
distinguish and say that I mean flat-rents, 
for, oddly enough, flats are much dearer 
than houses. You can get a very pretty 
little house, in a fair quarter, with plenty 
of light and a good deal of sun, for two- 
thirds and sometimes one-half what you 
must pay for a flat with the same number 
of rooms, mostly dark or dim, and almost 
never sunny. Of course a house is more 
expensive and more difficult to ‘run,’ 
but even with the cost of the greater 
service and of the furnace heat the rent 
does not reach that of a far less whole- 
some and commodious flat. There is one 
thing to be said in favor of a flat, how- 
ever, and that is the women are in favor 
of it. The feminine instinct is averse 
to stairs; the sex likes to be safely housed 
against burglars, and when it must be 
left alone, it desires the security of neigh- 
bors, however strange the neighbors may 
be; it likes the authority of a janitor, 


wasn’t it?’ we 
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the society of an elevator-boy. It 
hates a lower door, an area, an ash- 
barrel, and a back yard. But if it were 
willing to confront all these inconveni- 
ences, it is intimately, it is osseously, 
convinced that a house is not cheaper 
than a flat. As a matter of fact, neither 
a house nor a flat is cheap enough in 
New York to bear me out in my theory 
that New York is no more expensive than 
those Old World cities. To aid efficient- 
ly in my support I must invoke the prices 
of provisions, which I find, by inquiry at 
several markets on the better avenues, 
have reverted to the genial level of the 
earlier nineteen- hundreds, before the 
cattle combined with the trusts to send 
them up. I won’t prosily rehearse the 
quotations of beef, mutton, pork, poultry, 
and fish; they can be had at any dealer’s 
on demand; and they will be found less, 
on the whole, than in London, less than 
in Paris, less even than in Rome. They 
are greater no doubt than the prices in 
our large Western cities, but they are 
twenty per cent. less than the prices in 
Boston, and in the New England towns 
which hang upon Boston’s favor for 
their marketing. I do not know how 
or why it is that while we wicked New- 
Yorkers pay twenty-five cents for our 
beefsteak. these righteous Bostonians 
should have to pay thirty, for the same 
cut and quality. Here I give twenty- 
eight a pound for my Java coffee; in the 
summer I live near an otherwise delight- 
ful New Hampshire town where I must 
give thirty-eight. It is strange that the 
siftings of three kingdoms, as the Rev. 
Mr. Higginson called his fellow Puri- 
tans, should have come in their great- 
grandchildren to a harder fate in this 
than the bran and shorts and mid- 
dlings of such harvestings as the fields 
of Ireland and Italy, of Holland and 
Hungary, of Poland and Transylvania 
and Muscovy afford. Perhaps it is be- 
cause those siftings have run to such a 
low percentage of the whole New Eng- 
land population that they must suffer, 
along with the refuse of the mills—the 
Mills of the Gods—abounding in our city 
and its dependencies. 

“T don’t know how much our house- 
keepers note the fall of the prices in 
their monthly bills, but in browsing 
about for my meals, as I rather like to 
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do, 1 distinctly see it im the restaurant 
rates. I don’t mean the restaurants to 
which the rich or reckless resort, but 
those modester places which consult the 
means of the careful middle class to 
which I belong. As you know, I live 
ostensibly at the Hotel Universe. I have 
a room there, and that is my address—” 

“We know,” we derisively murmured. 
‘So few of our visitors can afford it.” 

‘I ean’t afford it myself,” our friend 
said. “ But I save a little by breakfast- 
ing there, and Iunching and dining else- 
where. Or I did till the eggs got so bad 
that I had to go out for my breakfast, 
too. Now I get perfect eggs, of the 
day before, for half the price that 
the extortionate hens laying for the 
Universe exact for their last week’s 
product. At a very good Broadway 
hotel, which simple strangers from Eu- 
rope think first class, I get a ‘ combina- 
tion’ breakfast of fresh eggs, fresh 
butter, and fresh rolls, with a pot of 
blameless Souchong or Ceylon tea, for 
thirty cents; if I plunge to the extent of 
a baked apple, I pay thirty-five. Do you 
remember what you last paid in Paris or 
Rome for coffee, rolls, and butter?” 

“A frane fifty,” we remembered. 

“And in London for the same with 
eggs you paid one and six, didn’t you?” 

“ Very likely,” we assented. 

“ Well, then, you begin to sec. There 
are several good restaurants quite near 
that good hotel where I get the same 
combination breakfast for the same price; 
and if I go to one of those shining halls 
which you find in a score of places, up 
and down Broadway and the side streets, 
[ get it for twenty-five cents. But 
though those shining halls glare at you 
with roofs and walls of stainless tile and 
glass and tables of polished marble, their 
bill of fare is so inflexibly adjusted to the 
general demand that I cannot get Sou- 
chong or Ceylon tea for any money; I can 
only get Oolong; otherwise I raust take 
a cup of their excellent coffee. If I 
wander from my wonted breakfast, I can 
get almost anything in the old Amer- 
ican range of dishes for five or ten cents 
a portion, and the quality and quantity 
are both all I can ask. As I have learned 
upon inquiry, the great basal virtues of 
these places are good eggs and good but- 
ter: I like to eut from the thick slice of 
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butter under the perfect cube of ice, bet- 
ter than to have my butter pawed into 
balls or cui into shavings, as they serve 
your butter in Europe. But I prefer 
having a small table to myself, with my 
hat and overcoat vis-A-vis on the chair 
opposite, as I have it at that good hotel. 
In those shining halls I am elbowed by 
three others at my polished marble table; 
but if there were more room I should 
never object to the company. It is the 
good, kind, cleanly, comely American 
average, which is the best company in 
the world, with a more than occasional 
fine head, and faces delicately sculptured 
by thought and study. I address myself 
fearlessly to the old and young of my 
own sex, without ever a snub such as 
[ might get from the self-respectful maids 
or matrons who resort to the shining 
halls, severally or collectively, if I ven- 
tured upon the same freedom with them. 
I must say that my commensals lunch 
or dine as wisely as I do for the most 
part, but sometimes I have had to make 
my tacit criticisms; and I am glad that 
I forbore one night with a friendly 
young man at my elbow, who had just 
got his order of butter-cakes—” 

‘ Butter-cakes?” we queried. 

“That is what they eall a rich, round, 
tumid product of the griddle, which they 
serve very hot, and open to close again 
upon a large lump of butter. For two 
of those cakes and his coffee my unknown 
friend paid fifteen cents, and made a 
supper, after which I should not have 
needed to break my fast the next morn- 
ing. But he fearlessly consumed it, and 
while he ate he confided that he was of a 
minor clerical employ in one of the great 
hotels near by, and when I praised our 
shining hall and its guests he laughed 
and said he came regularly, and he al- 
ways saw people there who were reg- 
istered at his hotel: they found it good 
and they found it cheap. I suppose you 
know that New York abounds in tables 
WVhéte of a cheapness unapproached in 
the European capitals?’ 

We said we had heard so; at the same 
time we tried to look as if we always 
dined somewhere in society, but Heaven 
knows whether we succeeded. 

“The combination breakfast is a form 
of table d’héte; and at a very attractive 
restaurant in a good place I have seen 
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such a breakfast—fruit, cereal, eggs, 
rolls, and coffee—offered for fifteen cents. 
I have never tried it, not because I had 
not the courage, but because I thought 
thirty cents cheap enough; those who do 
not I should still hold worthy of esteem 
if they ate the fifteen-cent breakfast. I 
have also seen placarded a ‘ business 
men’s lunch’ for fifteen cents, which 
also I have not tried; I am not a busi- 
ness man. I make bold to say, however, 
that I often go for my lunch or my dinner 
to a certain Italian place on a good ave- 
nue, which I will not locate more definite- 
ly lest you should think me a partner of 
the enterprise, for fifty and sixty cents, 
‘vino compreso.. The material is ex- 
cellent, and the treatment is artistic; the 
company of a simple and self-respectful 
domesticity which I think it an honor 
to be part of: fathers and mothers of 
families, aunts, cousins, uncles, grand- 
parents. I do not deny a Merry Widow 
hat here and there, but the face under it, 
though often fair and young, is not a 
Merry Widow face. Those people all 
look as kind and harmless as the circle 
which I used to frequent farther down- 
town at a fifty-cent French table d’hite, 
but with a bouillabaisse added which I 
should not, but for my actual experiences, 
have expected to buy for any money. 
But there are plenty of Italian and 
French tables d’héte for the same price 
all over town. If you venture outside of 
the Latin race, you pay dearer and you 
fare worse, unless you go to those shining 
halls which I have been praising. If 
you go to a German place, you get gross- 
er dishes and uncouth manners for more 
money; I do not know why that amiable 
race should be so dear and rude in its 
feeding-places, but that is my experience.” 

“You wander, you wander!” we ex- 
claimed. “ Why should we care for your 
impressions of German cooking and 
waiting, unless they go to prove or dis- 
prove that living in New York is cheaper 
than in the European capitals?’ 

“ Perhaps I was going to say that even 
those Germans are not so dear as they 
are in the fatherland, though rude. They 
do not tend much if at all to tables 
Whéte, but the Italians and the French 


who do serve you a better meal for a 
lower price than you would get in Paris, 
or Rome, or Naples. There the prevalent 
ideal is five frances, with neither wine 
nor coffee included. I'll allow that the 
cheap table d’héte is mainly the affair of 
single men and women, and does not 
merit the consideration I’ve given it. If 
it helps a young couple to do with one 
maid, or with none, instead cf two, it 
makes for cheapness of living. Service is 
costly and it is greedy, and except in large 
households its diet is the same as the 
family’s, so that anything which reduces 
it is a great saving. But the table d’héte 
which is cheap for one or two is not 
cheap for more, and it is not available 
if there are children. Housing and raw- 
provisioning and serving are the main 
questions, and in Europe the first and 
last are apparently much less expensive. 
Marketing is undoubtedly cheaper with 
us, and if you count in what you get 
with the newness, the wholesomeness, and 
handiness of an American flat, the rent 
is not so much greater than that of a 
European flat, with its elementary bare- 
ness. You could not, here, unless you 
descended from the apartment to the 
tenement, hire any quarter where you 
would not be supplied with hot and cold 
water, with steam heating, with a bath- 
room, and all the rest of it.” 

“ But,” we said, “ you are showing that 
we are more comfortably housed than 
the Europeans, when you should be treat- 
ing the fact of relative cheapness.” 

“T was coming to that even in the 
matter of housing—” 

“Tt is too late to come to it in this 
number. You have now talked three 
thousand words, and that is the limit. 
You must be silent for at least an- 
other month.” 

“But if I have something important 
to say at this juncture? If I may not 
care to recur to the subject a month 
hence? If I may have returned to Eu- 
rope by that time?’ 

“Then you can the better verify your 
statistics. But the rule in this place is 
inflexible. Four pages, neither more nor 
less. The wisdom of Solomon would be 
blue-pencilled if it ran to more.” 
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T this time, when the world is cele- 
brating the semi-centennial an- 
niversary of the first publication 

of the Darwinian disclosure, it may not 
seem amiss, even after all that has a 
said upon the subject in the Study, 
we again pay our respects to that re- 
markable half-century and point out 
certain general aspects characteristic of 
our ultra-modern life and distinguishing 
it from the life of earlier periods. 

Why do we use the term “ psychical ” 
as especially pertinent to the era in 
which we live? Has not the whole hu- 
man procedure, and indeed the whole 
cosmic procedure, considered as the im- 
plication of a supreme intelligence, been 
psychical from the beginning? So, we 
admit, the Greek used the term psyche 
as indicating the soul of the world as 
well as the human soul. But originally 
and generally he used it to designate 
the human soul. Moreover, he gave it a 
certain exaltation and transcendency, es- 
pecially associating it with intelligence 
rather than with physiological function- 
ing. We are pleased to follow him in 
this, and also to remember that he gave 
the same name to the soul that he gave 
to the butterfly, thus dissociating it from 
what is mortal and accidental, attributing 
to it a further distinction as of some- 
thing that escapes its chrysalis form. 
The butterfly thus became an emblem 
of immortality, but we may here regard 
the transformation as that ever-recurring 
new emergence of the human soul in a 
series of renascences marking the suc- 
cessive epochs of its evolution. 

The latest of these renascences, syn- 
chronous with our dawning sense of 
evolution itself, we regard as the opening 
of a psychical era distinct from all that 
had preceded it because it shows the 
human spirit in a new attitude toward 
life and the world—one which it had 
never before firmly taken, one from which 
it ean never be shaken. It is an ulti- 
mate emancipation of the soul from 
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every impeding integument of its old 
chrysalis. We are not superior to those 
of former times, but just as science 
means more to us than it meant to them, 
and something quite different, so does 
life, and humanity itself. 

Always that question confronts us 
which the Westminster Assembly put 
first in its Catechism—What is the chief 
end of man? And the answer which the 
Assembly framed to it had a sublim- 
ity which has only been more fully dis- 
closed in the interpretation of every suc- 
ceeding generation. Surely it is the chief 
end of man to see the Highest, to 
glorify that, and in that forever to find 
his enjoyment. But that which we should 
most exalt is not therefore the most re- 
mote; it is rather the most intimate, the 
most native and akin, brought home to 
us in a clear vision of its reality. All 
the achievements of progress, breaking 
up the old provincialism, and thus per- 
mitting the free development of a new 
sensibility to truth in the world about 
us and in life, have no meaning but in 
their relation to this clear vision of our 
psychical kinship, heritage, and destiny. 

Our progress has brought us face to 
face with realities that transcend its 
methods and results—a heaven above 
them, in which the modern Psyche has 
free disport. She no longer struggles in 
the bonds and obligations of the old 
chrysalis state. With her wings has 
come ease of flight—at once quickness 
and waiting, which were only partially 
realized in her old Hellenic flutterings. 

Thus it is that our modern leisure is so 
different from that of former times, not 
a season either of plodding or of hustling, 
but of quick and waiting thought. 

The leisure of barbarians is, like their 
life, wholly open to observation; and this 
visibly embodied, enacted, and spectac- 
ular leisure was also a prominent feature 
of ancient and medieval civilizations. 
Leisure was associated with action, main- 
ly an out-of-door affair. How little of 
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the lives of men until a comparatively 
late period of human civilization do we 
associate with the home, which for the 
modern man shelters not only his in- 
timacies, but his deepest intellectual 
satisfactions! There ‘s in this modern 
sequestration something more than do- 
mesticity—the man is at home with him- 
self; a realm is open to him for 
faculty and vision and for the satisfac- 
tion of a disinterested curiosity. 

In Nature we are sensible of values 
which eannot define with reference 
to any objects for which they may be 
logically supposed to exist. The human 
soul responds to these charms of color 
and and fragrance, of rhythmic 
movement and exquisite shapes, and, find- 
ing in them an enchantment as spon- 
taneous as it is inexplicable, regards 
them as more native to Nature than her 
haunting intimations of the 
creative Spirit and its essential quality— 
its bounty, and beauty. This 
is native to the human spirit 
also, and is the creative source of those 
values of life which are the spontaneous 
and essential expression of that spirit. 
It is at the fountain or it would not be 
apparent in the stream; it is inherent in 
human faculty and sensibility—the spring 
of their first quickening impulse and, 
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in successive eras, of their renascences. 

Our estimate of any civilization, as a 
fulfilment of human destiny, an 
pression of the human soul, is based 
upon these creative values. Our only 
concern with acquired values is in their 
relation to the creative, simply as per- 
missive conditions to the emergence of 
new variations of the psychical life, of 
which art, literature, and religion are, 
more or less intimately, concurrent mani- 
festations. Always the quality of life 
is referable not to definite outward goals, 
but to its sources in the human spirit, 
and is expressed in terms of humanity 
and only partialiy in terms of improve- 
ment and efficiency. It is newness of 
life rather than its betterment, mate- 
rially, mentally, or even, in the formal 
sense, morally, since all these forms of 
excellence are relative and incidental to 
a quality of life which they cannot 
positively express. 

Psychical values of life and art are 
not the same for Homer as for Soph- 
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ocles, for Dante as for Wordsworth. 
Equally distinct, as of separate orders, 
is the philosophical vision of Pythag- 
oras from that of Plato, of Epicurus 
from that of Hegel, of Coleridge from 
that of Herbert Spencer or of William 
James. In every field of imagination 
and imaginative interpretation we note 
in historic succession the emergence of 
new horizons, because of evolutionary va- 
riations in imaginative sensibility itself. 

Emancipation from the closed circles 
of Nature marked the first dawn of hu- 
manity, the awakening of faith and ro- 
mance, in an open, though bewildering, 
world. Whatever the refraction of truth, 
however besetting the illusions, the soul’s 
devious pilgrimage was begun. Curi- 
osity was born, itself to suffer transforma- 
tion from its first rude inquisition, to a 
disinterested but not less passionate quest 
of truth. Strangeness and remoteness in 
the visible and in the invisible world— 
for even the old gods were alien and 
afar—had at least the value of distance, 
giving immense leverage to the imagina- 
tion, projection and detachment to art, 
zest for romance and adventure. Faith, 
romance, and the quest for truth found 
expression in images and symbols and 
mythical embodiments. There were many 
shrines and many pilgrimages. Outward 
uniformity prevailed, the many uniting 
in the one ritual, procession, or festival, 
witnessing together dramatic perform- 
ances, and listening together to recita- 
tions from the poets. Life was in the 
open; very little of the life of the soul 
as segregate and individual was explicit- 
ly manifest in the ancient order, save in 
a few examples, as eminent as they were 
rare, in the ripest periods of Greek and 
Roman civilizations. 

But in the whole course of develop- 
ment there were psychical transforma- 
tions, renewals, through creative selec- 
tion, of human sensibility and ideals; 
every renascence evolutionary, though 
concurrent with some striking moment 
of progress. We note these transforma- 
tions in Hellenic more than in Roman 
culture, and in the Hellenic as, later, 
dominant in the Roman, because of its 
greater plasticity. Roman energy was 
quite entirely exhausted in structural 
organization, but this immense pro- 
gressive achievement turned out to be 
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the permissive condition of Christendom. 
The organization of Christianity into a 
vast ecclesiastical system, after the im- 
perial model, continued the old spec- 
tacular scheme of human life until long 
after the revival of learning which we 
eall the Renaissance. Indeed, that 
which wé designate as par eminence the 
Renaissance was not itself a psychical 
renascence; the sum of things which 
enter into its definition constitute it, in 
the line of progress, merely a permissive 
condition to the real evolutionary renas- 
cence which was to come—the awakening 
of the human spirit to a comparatively 
individualistic independence through the 
emergence of modern nationalities. The 
so-called Renaissance was the inevitable 
result of cosmopolitan tendencies, nour- 
ished by Catholicism in crusades and 
pilgrimages and the complex system of 
medieval world-politics. These tenden- 
cies had to be resisted in the interests 
of nascent nationalism, and such resist- 
ance was shown in the tenacity with 
which every European people, even the 
Italian, maintained or revived and de- 
veloped its own vernacular in opposition 
to the Latin tongue. 

Nevertheless the medieval cosmopol- 
itanism was an indispensable condition 
to the new order of human development, 
as the Renaissance was essential to mod- 
ern culture. What Rome had to be- 
queath to the world was already opera- 
tive in administrative organization and 
in jurisprudence; the Renaissance opened 
up to western Europe the treasures of 
Greek art and literature—elements of 
more plastic value, esthetically and 
psychically stimulating, and naturally 
blending with the faith and imagination 
of Christian peoples. 

As the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies witnessed the development of Eu- 
ropean nationalities, so the eighteenth 
and nineteenth—when the middle classes 
were no longer merely secondary par- 
ticipants in the movements of the world, 
in its impressive pageantry, and in its 
expanding culture, but had gained the 
initiative as primary factors in the or- 
ganization of a new order of humanity— 
witnessed the emergence of individual- 
ism, not for a few, but for the many, 
not even for the specially educated, but 
for all the souls that had been awakened 
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to a new sense of their original and 
creative powers—a new sense of life for 
each individual as apart from, and not 
merely as a part of, the collective life. 
That conformity which had been the 
conspicuous feature of what was in the 
main a spectacular scheme of life, how- 
ever persistently it was maintained in 
“society,” was, in the psychical world, 
broken forever. 

Thus has emerged that ultra-modern 
world in life and literature, a distinctive- 
ly psychical era in which Nature and its 
own humanity have been restored to tha 
human soul. 

In our review of psychical evolution 
we have seen that every advance in prog- 
ress, in outward organization, has per- 
mitted the realization of some new and 
hitherto unsuspected possibilities of the 
human spirit. Probably the first mani- 
fest mastery of natural forces and ele- 
ments thus led to man’s original awaken- 
ing from primitive naturalism. Suc- 
ceeding renascences connote for us the 
culminating eras of human civilizations 
along the line of progress. Genius, in 
the individual and in a race, is plastic, 
and structural achievement affords the 
opportunity for its creative manifesta- 
tions. The structural exists for the 
plastic, which in turn crowns it with 
the beauty and glory that alone make 
it memorable. 

The present age, in which material 
progress and the organization of all 
available forces have a scope never 
hitherto attained, should therefore be, as 
it is, an unprecedented psychical epoch. 
The outward hurry and stress of activity 
has its polar opposition in a higher order 
of leisure than that of any former pe- 
riod, in a quicker and more waiting 
thought, a deeper and calmer faith, and 
a more engaging romance, beyond the 
dreams of chivalry. The most profound, 
fertile, and pervasive individualism, co- 
extensive with a broad and general cul- 
ture of the mind and heart, is concurrent 
with the development of the most complex 
muterial and social organization. This 
could not be the case if outward organiza- 
tion itself had not, in the new order, 
been transformed, if it were not broadly 
human, and if its acquired efficiencies in 
ethical conduct, in educational enlighten- 
ment, and in civic and industrial eco- 
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nomics, were not worthy of spiritual 
adoption. But all these manifest excel- 
lences are, at their best, but the condi- 
tions, not the ends, of our psychical life. 
The creative values in life, art, and lit- 
erature are, in their immediate origin, 
associated not with structural organiza- 
tion, but with our plastic human natures. 

The transformation of these natures 
has come through the leavening of two 
thousand years, because the very essence 
of Christianity was its insistence upon 
new birth, upon the renewal of humanity, 
the gospel presenting an embodiment of 
this creative principle in a singular hu- 
man personality—ultimate in a line of 
prophets who from the beginning had 
antagonized institutional development of 
every kind, including priesthood and 
even the organization of nationality, thus 
emphasizing a radical plasticity. The 
kingdom proclaimed by this crownless 
king is one that comes without observa- 
tion. Every circumstance, and notably 
the lack of any outwardly majestic cir- 
cumstance, caused this personality to 
shine forth as the Light of the World— 
the type of the psychical life, to be 
realized when the world should grow up 
to the stature of his humanity. 

Therefore it is that what is most in- 
timate to the psychical life of this ultra- 
modern era has the least semblance of 
organization in its unseen growth and 
in its spontaneous manifestation at crit- 
ical moments. Institutions are for man, 
not man for institutions. Our culture 
is Christian because it is the culture of 
the human soul and holds to real and 
purely human meanings. 

Organization in evolutionary procedure 
is as unlike that which is the result of 
conscious human yolition and endeavor 
as a plant is unlike a machine. In the 
physical world it is visible, in the psy- 
chical world it is invisible. Its distine- 
tion is that it is a birth and a growth— 
a genetic process. In the earlier stages 
of human evolution we note some im- 
mediate outward embodiment of the un- 
seen creative impulse—in chorie and 
lyrical manifestations, constituting a 
ritual or a rude but spontaneous drama; 
in mythie fable, and in statues and 
temples. Later the impulse broods and 
waits, not at once visibly manifest, but 








growing, unseen, as in a prolonged pe- 
riod of gestation, before the giant things 
to come at large in their due time sud- 
denly appear, and we have our first 
knowledge of the waiting reality and of 
its significance in the course of our hu- 
man destiny. In an era of free and per- 
vasive individualism, like our own, this 
invisible waiting is a notably character- 
istic feature. It seems to involve a 
subtle rapport between the minds of many 
individuals, as if there existed some hid- 
den human association—unlike and dis- 
placing the outward aggregations of 
humanity, in open parade, so manifest 
in the older order—effecting remarkable 
changes in the general sensibility. The 
results are surprises like that occasioned 
by a certain recent debate in the German 
Reichstag, the like of which could not 
have occurred five years ago. We say 
the surprises are like that event, but in 
the purely psychical field they are far 
more wonderful, though not usually so 
definitely appreciable. 

How much of hoped-for transforma- 
tions in human sympathies and senti- 
ments and ideals is now really committed 
to that almost subliminal and wholly 
plastic field of associative evolution! 
And the most hopeful feature of this 
secret operation is its immediate reflec- 
tion in outward organizations, those sim- 
ply humane or those promoting the higher 
humanities. Indeed, the time has come 
when we need no longer fear ecclesiastic 
limitations of the Gospel, mechanical 
impediments to the broad and free ex- 
pression of charity in charitable organ- 
izations, or the exclusion of inspirational 
culture in systematic education. Almost, 
too, we are persuaded that the participa- 
tion of women in civic administration 
will not mar or suppress those plastic 
values of womanhood which have been 
most latently, and therefore most potent- 
ly, creative of a new humanity. 

The intimate accords with the subtle 
forces of Nature which we have availed 
of in even mechanical contrivances—as 
in the operation of the dynamo and in 
wireless telegraphy—are significant sym- 
bols of that more intimate accord in 
the unseen association of human souls, 
operating by creative selection in this 
new era of psychical evolution. 
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BY CLARA BELLINGER GREEN 


UL,YANN—home version of Julia 
Ann—sat out in the front yard in her 
white dress, in the parlor rocking 
chair, reading. 


This may not appear a_ circumstance 


worth mentioning; but to Jul’Yann it was 
an event—an event, too, with an element 
of triumph in it, for it marked the end 
of a long-cherished and carefully con- 
trived scheme. 

It all began on a morning when Jul’Yann, 
running, head on, to the post-office for the 
semi-weekly Tribune and the always possi 
ble though unlikely letter, came plump upon 
a surprising spectacle—a beautiful young 
lady, dressed in white, sitting under the big 
walnut-tree in the Tro- 
bridges’ front yard, en- 
gaged in reading a book. 

This was so novel, so 
fascinating a _ picture, 
that Jul'Yann came to 
an abrupt halt, and, for- 
getting her manners, 
gave the stranger a 
straight,frankly amazed, 
and protracted stare. 
Its recipient, courteous- 
ly ignoring this survey 
for a few moments, 
raised her eyes present- 
ly and returned it with 
one not open - mouthed 
but displaying some in- 
terest and also some 
amusement. Recalled to 
the proprieties, Jul’- 
Yann politely, but re- 
luctantly, moved on. 
She had scarcely left the 
vision in the rear, how- 
ever, when, throwing de- 
corum to the winds, she 
turned resolutely about, 
and walking backward 
at snail’s pace, drank 
in the scene, with all 
five senses apparently 
pressed into service, 
until tree, yard, book, 
and lady had vanished 
from view. 

But the picture had 
taken effect, and dwelt 
in her imagination: 
something in it had ap- 
pealed to an undevel- 
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oped and unsuspected self, which, defined, 
would have been called the esthetic sense 
doubtless; and from that morning to sit in 
the front yard, all in white, reading a book, 
appeared to her a joy as unspeakable as it 
was remote. 

It was not that there was no front yard 
or tree or book or white dress at her home; 
all these things existed, but in a detached 
state, so to say. It was the combination 
which was non-existent; and to make this 
combination unaided was, to say the least, 
unpracticable. For Jul’Yann’s “folks” 
were not in the habit of sitting out in the 
front yard reading; moreover, they would 
view such a proceeding with amazement and 


FORGETTING HER MANNERS SHE GAVE THE STRANGER AN AMAZED STARE 
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certain ridicule. When they were out-of- 
doors they were doing something or going 
somewhere. Her father did, now and then, 
eat his bowl of bread and milk out on the 
back porch, and she had knewn her Aunt 
Adelaide to take a pan of pease in the front 
yard to shell. But this was that she might 
give a pert response to Amasa Trobridge’s 
“ How d’y?” when he drove by on the farm 
wagon. Needless to say, she was not gowned 
in white — which was worn only on Sun- 
days or at Sunday-school picnics, and then 
always, whatever the weather—nor did she 
employ a chair She plumped down on the 
ground tailor fashion, or with her feet 
stretched out before her. Clearly Aunt 
Adelaide's way of sitting out in the front 
yard did not fill the requirements. 

No doubt to deliberately fly in the face 
of precedent by using out-of-doors for the 
mere purpose of sitting out in was un- 
feasible — not to be attempted, indeed, un- 
less the family should take it into their 
heads some day to vacate the premises 
simultaneously and leave the field to her. 
She had never known such a thing to hap- 
pen, but it might. And this conceded, all 
would be comparatively plain sailing, she 
found, after prospecting the ground of 
operations that afternoon. 

True, the tree left something to be de- 
sired. It would serve in lieu of better, but 
it lacked the cozy aspect of the Trobridges’ 
tree. It was a tall, gaunt pine, with an 
elongated stem, which, when the sun was 
not in its meridian, cast a shadow some dis- 
tance off im a quite formal way, so that to 
sit in its shade was not always to sit un- 
der the tree. Jyl’Yann felt the pime’s de- 
linquencies keenky, but it was all she had, 
and it was not so considerable a matter 
as to outrage custom by sitting under it. 
She felt dimly, though she could not have 
put it into words, that had Nature provided 
them with a more cordial tree, they might, 
as a family, have been more amiably dis- 
posed toward it. 

Next to be considered was the book. 
Tul’Yann’s was not what might be called a 
reading family—a fact partly due to dearth 
of reading-matter—these were before the 
davs of the local libraries; for the semi- 
weekly Tribune was read aloud daily, from 
first page to last, in the evening or the 
leisurely half-hour after the mid-day meal, 
and when the Christmas season chanced to 
leave a book behind it there was general re- 
joicing. But to deliberately take good money 
and purchase a book was not to be thought 
of. What books the house afforded lay on 
the parlor table—heavy literature in weight 
and quality, which Jul’Yann never opened 
except under compulsion. One was distinct- 
ly linked with punishment in her mind, it 
having been her mother’s practice to place 
it in her hands as a penance when correction 
was needful. It bore the mark now of her 
last wearisome stint. It was a ponderous 
volume, with abnormally long, finely printed 
pages, bearing the title, Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and the Holy Land. Jul’Yann 





rather reluctantly chose this as, at least, 
the one best known of the lot. 

Details arranged, she folded her hands 
and kept her eyes open. 

The chance came at last. A neighborhood 
party was on foot, for which Aunt Ade 
laide was to have a new blue muslin dress 

“Got to hitch up and go to Sparty,” said 
Jul’Yann’s father, rubbing his hands to 
gether in a way indicative of no special dis 
taste for the trip. 

“ Trading” days were, in fact, excursion 
days in the family—an instance where busi- 
ness might consistently be joined with pleas- 
ure. Like most farmers, Jul’Yann’s father 
never separated himself from his horses or 
his purse; and since the former must be 
taken from the field, and it never occurred 
to him to turn the latter over to the “ women 
folks,” he was naturally always one of the 
party. 

Jul’Yann heard the announcement with 
conflicting feelings. These “trading” ex- 
peditions to Sparta were among the joys 
of her life—enforced holidays in which the 
whole family revelled; when the head of the 
house quits work and takes a play-day, there 
is sport! But here was her opportunity— 
and when would its like be offered again? 


It seemed to Jul’Yann as though the 
“ griddles”’ would never be baked and out 
of the way on that momentous morning. 
Not that they were her task—she, in a 
normal state. was one of the largest con 
sumers. It was her mother who must bake 
the “ griddles ” — fine, flaky, delicate con 
coctions which could be brought to the per- 
fect finish demanded by her pampered family 
only by her hands. Those, indeed, who know 
only the thick, mammoth griddle-cakes of 
the professional cook have no conception of 
what they can be at their finest. 

“ Griddles stick to the ribs,” is the farm- 
er’s creed, and Jul’Yann’s mother never be- 
grudged time or labor to satisfy the ex- 
pansive appetites waiting on her motions. 
Summer or winter they formed the best 
part of the morning meal—buckwheat in 
its season; wheat or Indian meal —the 
sweet, old-fashioned grist which required 
sifting—in summer; and no breakfast was 
considered orthodox which did not—after 
those accompanied by home-made sausage, 
smoked ham, or salt pork had disappeared— 
top off with a considerable “pile” eaten 
with the delicious maple syrup from their 
own sugar-bush. It was surprising how 
many of these delectable articles Jul’Yann 
could put away of a morning. She com 
monly cut hers down through the “ pile” 
into appropriate—perhaps inappropriate— 
sized mouthfuls, while her father, her gas- 
tronomical rival. despatched his, one at a 
time, exactly folded into a nice shape, and 
stuck through with a fork just as he stuck 
a pitchfork into a bunch of hay to toss 
it up through the little square door in 
the hay-loft. 

But this morning Jul’Yann found it a 
difficult matter to get through the meal 
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EDITOR’S 


with any credit at all, and she was left far 
in the rear in the “ griddle” race 

‘Why, Jul’Yann, what ails you? You 
don’t want to go to Sparty—and now you 
ain’t eatin’ your griddles!” came, with real 
concern, from the hot-faced woman bending 
over the stove Brought to bay, Jul’Yann 
explained, after some reflection, that this 

as due to anxiety lest she should delay the 
party which was not wholly fabrication, 
since she was trembling with eagerness to 
get at her own operations. 

“My! If that’s all ‘tis, you just go ahead 
an’ eat,” said the believer in griddles al 
it comes to that, we don’t need to go 
to Sparty till after- 
noon.” 

And this, to Jul’ 
Yann’s dismay, was how 
it turned out; for an 
exigency arose in the 
shape of some fine iron £ 
ing, that the ladies 
might present a credit 
able appearance in 
Sparta. And when they 
drove off, some _ time 
after the midday meal, 
they left the dishes for 
Jul’Yann to wash. 

This was heart-break 
ing, but she did it, 
precipitately, but with 
out question; for these 
were days when chil 
dren obeyed their par 
ents, not parents their 
children. 

So here she sat at 
last, tired, flushed, and 
not wholly happy. Her 
dream had come _ to 
pass, yet she was not 
satisfied; she felt stiff 
and uncom fortable,— 
not at all like a beauti- 
ful young lady. To be- 
gin with, the afternoon 
sun threw the pine’s 
shadow down by the 
fence, which did make 
her rather obvious, al 
though there was no 
one by to see. This sit- 
ting out-of-doors was an experiment, and a 
more retired position would, no doubt, have 
been preferable. Then, having rid herself of 
all society and made a picture of herself, 
she felt not only conscious, but lonely. For 
the life of her she could not keep her 
thoughts pinned to Egypt, Arabia Petra, or 
the Holy Land; they would travel to Sparta, 
where she knew all sorts of delightful things 
were going on. The hours began to stretch 
out interminably. And she had surely never 
noticed before that afternoons were so still! 

She had just been surprised by a yawn, 
when a shrill and merry whistle broke the 
stillness. Jul’Yann pulled herself together 
and bent her eyes firmly on Egypt. A farm 
wagon, empty save for a barefooted lad of 
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twelve, clattered furiously down the road 
to the accompaniment of slapping reins, and 
came to a halt alongside the picture in the 
front yard, in response to a boyish “ Whoa!” 

Jul’Yann could feel the astonished eyes 
on her face, though her own remained on 
the book. 

“Hello!” There was no reply. 

‘Hello! What you doin’? Still silence. 

*Where’s your folks?” The reader made 
no sign. 

“Is they a picnic?” This, with rising re 
sentment of voice, at a fancied slight. 
what you doin’?” 

“Can't you see?” came at last, in stri- 
dent but extremely dis 
tant tones. 


‘Say! 


‘Left me _ specs to 
- hum!”’—which derisive 
hy la’ o reply was followed by a 


volley of hoots and 
a howls designed to ex- 
press the sardonic 
mirth of a small boy 
who finds himself maste: 
of a big situation. This 
was kept up so long and 
with such relish that 
JulYann, whose face 
had become very red, 
jumped up, wrathfully, 
and letting Egypt and 
Co. fall to earth, leaned 
far over the fence and 
made a face at him. It 
was a very ugly face, 
and a prolonged one, but 
it only occasioned re 
doubled jeers; and she 
was in the midst of it, 
when, hearing a_ step, 
she turned to face the 
laughing eyes of the 
beautiful young lady. 

“How do you do 
little girl?” 

No one can blame 
Jul’Yann for being rat 
tled; she had made ar 
exhibition of herself b« 
fore her idol; and sh 
was unversed in social 
dilemmas. She appeared 
about to go to piece s 

‘* [—I—+s’pose I’m—pretty well,” she an- 
swered, literally. Then words deserted her 
completely, and she stood in abject embar- 
rausment, while the beautiful young lady 
talking volubly, invited herself in, and seated 
herself in the parlor rocking-chair. 

Somewhat restored to confidence, Jul’ Yann 
took her place on the grass beside her, then 
sprang up again in a hurry! She might get 
grass green on her gown. But she resumed 
her place as hurriedly, reflecting that she 
didn’t care if she did! This was an un 
usual ceeasion—and there was nowhere else 
to sit! 

“What a pleasant place!” said the beau 
tiful young lady, viewing the wooded hills 
bevond. Jul’Yann had never noticed the 
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hills nor heard them mentioned, but she 
replied, complacently: 

“ Yes’m,” and then gaining courage, vol 
unteered, “ Our folks usually sit out here 
afternoons.” 

This was untrue, of course, and, like most 
polite lies, fooled no one, but it had the 
virtue of being artistic. For it seemed 
needed to complete the situation, which 
had all at once become the joyous one 
it promised; the picture had become a liv- 
ing one, 

‘What are you reading?” politely in- 
quired the visitor, picking Egypt off the 
ground and turning over the leaves in some 
surprise. “ Do you like books of this sort?” 

* Yes'm,” lied Jul’Yann. 

“What is it about?” 


‘Oh \-rabs and camels and back- 
shish 

“Don't vou like story books better than 
this?” 

“ No'm.” Jul Yann answered, stanch to the 


literature of her house. 

“Wouldn't you like a story about little 
boys and girls, instead of Arabs and camels 
and backshish?” 

“Yes’m,’ Jul’Yann admitted, at length. 
She seemed to have dismissed her ordinary 
intelligence until her visitor should be out 
of the way 

They were chatting thus, when Jul’Yann, 
chancing to glance up the road, saw a fa- 





miliar team 
distant hill. 

“My! 
* l’ve got to 
that chair!” 


Oh my!” 
in! 
And 


o 
go 


trotting 


she 


over 


the 


cried 
Quick ! 
seizing 


brow of a 


in a panic. 
Get out of 
unceremoni 


ously, she yanked it across the yard and 
into the house, tearing back again for the 
book and, incidentally, to speed her part 


ing guest. 


But 


the 


guest, 


not being 


wholly devoid of intuition, had divined that 


her call was 


inopportune and 
ing her own departing. 
some distance 


on 


her 


was speed 


Jul’ Yann saw her 


way 


with a passing 


pang. But she had no time to waste in re- 
grets. There was a proposition still before 
her—to get out of that white gown and into 


her blue gingham before that 
team should deposit its load. 


fast-trotting 
She was tug- 


ging at the last button with trembling fingers 


when they arrived. 
* Jul’Yann? 


Jul’ Yann?” 


the first call 


with the rising inflection and the last with 


the falling, 
her room. 


came 


Her 


up 


the 


cheeks 


stairs and into 


aflame and 


her breath short as she trotted down. 
there 


Undoubted|y 


of excited 
tremor and 
glories of 


which, already 
and folds of azure wonder on the sitting- 


room lounge. 
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THE THIN ONE. “ Say, your dog bit me! 
THE FAT ONE. “ No; only disappointed.” 


V oices 


Aunt 


fell 


Adelaide's 


18 


unrolled, 


such 


on 


a thing as 
luck. When she opened the door a clang 
her ear, and 
misgiving vanished before the 
new gown, 
out in folds 





He’s not mad, is he?” 
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Expecting a Couple to drop in for Dinner 





Fortified 


BY BURGES FOHNSON 





gh or dear-heart, tiny wanderer— 
Wide blue eyes that search clean through one— 
Little tender-fisted sunderer 
Of my old world and my new one, 
Whence the sunbeam warm that dances 
In those mirthful baby glances? 


tan? So 


et 


Though that other world endowed thee 
With a soul of erystal clearness, 
: This dull earth will soon have cowed thee 
. By its mortal burden’s nearness; 
Who am I to give thee training 
To withstand a life’s explaining? 
Even now 1 see an answer 
In the little arms up‘linging; 
In thy dimples, wee entrancer, 
And thy blithesome, wordless singing. 
Love and gentleness and joying 
May withstand old Earth’s annoying. 


Though this life’s thick fogs be clouding 
Recollections of some other, 

May no mist-bank e’er come crowding 
*Twixt thee, wee one, and thy mother. 

Hers the gifts for thy preserving; 

Mine the chance to share in serving! 
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The Hair and the Tortoise 
















Not Worth Listening To 





very young man, was made judge of 
Eastern circuit court. 







tion except among lawyers. 






{ judge had oecasion to pronounce a 
sentence upon a notorious offender. 
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to what was being said. 







curious to know how the criminal 
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upon him. 
: “What do you mean?” asked the 
: victed one. 






you must go to prison for life.” 






“ Yes.” 






er es 


how!” 
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VIRGINIA lawyer tells of a prominent 
jurist in that State who, while yet a 


Before his appoint 
ment the jurist had led a quiet, studious 
life, and had attained no extended reputa 


Shortly after his rise to the bench, the 
the course of his remarks the judge spoke 
with so much feeling and eloquence that 
many of the listeners were deeply affected. 
The prisoner, on the other hand, seemed to 
be quite indifferent, looking at the ceiling 


and apparently giving no attention whatever 


After he had been remanded to jail one 
of the young lawyers had gone into the cell, 


felt when his Honor was passing sentence 


“T mean when the judge was telling you 
“ You mean when he was talking to me?” 


“Oh, I never paid no attention to Dick 
Coleman; he ain’t no public speaker no- 








A False Alarm 


PROMINENT Western attorney related 
the following story recently at a dinner 
in Washington: 

“At the end of the first act of a drama 
that I attended in New York City a short 
time ago, a man sitting next to me leaped 
hurriedly to his feet and said to his wife, 
who was with him: 

“My dear, I hear an alarm of fire, and 
must go and see where it is.” 

“His wife, whose hearing was less acute, 
made way for him in silence, and he dis- 
appeared. 

“*It wasn’t fire,’ he remarked on his 
return. 

“* Nor water, either,’ said his wife, coldly. 


Simple Arithmetic 


PHILADELPHIAN of some scientific at- 

tainments was one evening poring over 
the wine list at his club, when his interest 
was excited by the prices shown. 

“ Barker,” said he to the waiter, “I ob- 
serve that the list offers some sherry at 
seventy-five cents and some at four dollars 
Now, what is the difference between the 
brands ?” 

The waiter looked surprised. * Beg 
pardon, sir,” said he, with that frankness 
permitted an old servant, “ but it does seem 
remarkable that such a highly educated 
gentleman can’t do a simple bit of arith- 
metic like that!” 











Adding Insult to Injury 
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The Bumblebee 


Bobbie says that bumblebees 
Go find honey in the flowers. 
I can’t find a single bit, 
Though I’ve looked in most of ours. 


When they've got about enough, 
So’s to fill a great big jar, 


Katy puts it on the shelf 
Where the other good things are. 


Now, if I was big as Bob 
And could reach that pantry shelf, 
I’d just play I was a bee 
And I'd go and help myself. 
M. D. 





He Trusted 


= pastor of a negro church in a South- 
ern State was one day making his 
weekly visits, when he dropped in upon a 
member of his congregation who was a shoe 
maker. The preacher was surprised to find 
that his parishioner, usually of a bright and 
lively demeanor, was on this occasion in an 
extremely despondent mood. 

“ Well, doctah,” explained the shoemaker, 
sadly, in response to the divine’s question, 
“T’se just got a rival shoemaker dat’s set 
up aginst me down the street, an’ mah 
trade is already beginning to leave!” 

“Come, come, man,” expostulated the 
clergyman, “ you mustn’t allow yourself to be 
cast down like that! Meet your troubles 
like a man, and, above all, trust to Provi- 
dence and all will come: right.” 

When, on the next round of visits, the 
minister again called upon the shocmaker, 
he was delighted to find the cobbler as 
cheery and gay as ever he was. 


‘I told you your troubles would vanish 
if you trusted in Providence, didn’t I?” de- 
manded the preacher. 

“That’s right!” quickly assented the 
other. “And I took your advice.” Then, 
after a bit, he added, significantly, “The 
other shoemaker’s dead!” 


Tit for Tat 


A* Irishman was sitting in a depot 
smoking, when a woman came and, sit- 
ting down beside him, remarked: 

‘Sir, if you were a gentleman you would 
not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if yez was a lady, ye’d 
sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out again: 

“If you were my husband I'd give you 
poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, as 
he puffed away at his pipe, “if yez wus me 
wife I'd take it.” 
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The 


{7 scissors grinderman comes here 
Bout ever’ month or so, 

An’ long afore he has got near— 
W’y, everbody know 

"At he They can tell 
Buheause he play a tune 

Ith nothin’ but a little bell 
"At say he’s comin’ soon. 


8s comin 


“ Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink, 
\Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink ’ 
bring all th’ 
When they hear th’ 
inkle-tink-tink ” 
Sayin’ it’s th’ scissors grinderman. 


Folks scissors ‘at they can 


“ Tink-tink-tinkle- 


Th’ seissors grinderman is old 
"Most old as grampa is! An’ he 
Say sometimes ‘at it’s hard to hold 


Th’ scissors so’s ’at they can be 


Ground right, buheause his hand it shakes, 


An’ he says scissors grindin’s hard 
To do, buheause, you know, it makes 
\ dull place if his hand is jarred. 


Scissors 


Grinderman 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


* Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink, 
Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink ”— 
Me an’ sister Bess an’ Cousin Dan 
Like to hear th’ “ Tink-tink-tinkle-inkle 
tink-tink ” 
Sayin’ here’s th’ scissors grinderman. 


Just yesterday —w’y, he was here 
An’ grind our scissors, nen he goed 
Away, an’ we think he looks queer 
A-hurryin’ along th’ road; 
But he say he ain’t goin’ far, 
Just down to where th’ poorhouse is— 
An’ since, wherever us boys are, 
We hear ’at little bell o’ his: 


“ Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink, 
Tinkle-inkle-tink-tink ”— 
We're all glad to-day to think we ran 
Callin’ to th’ “ Tink-tink-tinkle-inkle-tink- 
tink,” 
Goeod-by to th’ scissors grinderman. 














